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CURRICULUM DESIGN 

How Adults Read: A Staff Development Cur- 
riculum provides a background, both theo- 
retical and practical, for the teacher or tutor 
who is serious about providing sound, re- 
search-based literacy instruction to adult 
students. As the Trainer's Guide outlines, 
this course may be utilized in its entirety, as 
a comprehensive look at adult reading, or in 
segments, emphasizing the topios of great- 
est interest and need. The ideal setting is a 
relatively small group of literacy instructors 
led by a designated trainer, in which partici- 
pants may openly share ideas. However, 
How Adults Read has a great, deal to offer to 
the individual studyingindeptndenuyaswelL 
The following principles set the tone for 
the How Adults Read curriculum: 

1. Teachers and tutors of adults need 
adult reading models to follow; a knowledge 
of! iow children read is not enough. There 
are pervasive and important differences in 
the way an adult and child acquire reading 
skills. 

2. Each adult is a unique combination of 
skills and deficits. An inservice program 
which emphasizes instructional flexibility 
and which provides a toolchest of different 
strategies is the most appropriate. 

3. Theoretical information about read- 
ing will encourage the teacher/tutor to prob- 
lem-solve in an instructional situation. 

4. Any curriculum which explores adult 
reading theories must be viewed as provi- 
sional. The body of research on adult read- 
ing is relatively small, and little of it has been 



replicated; therefore, the information pre- 
sented in this curriculum represents current 
research's prevailing hypotheses. 

5. In the final analysis, the purpose of 
How Adults Read is to challenge the tutor/ 
teacher to delve more deeply into the unique- 
ness of each adult as they work with them 
and to respond more thoughtfully when 
designing the best program of instruction. 

ABOUT THE KEYS 

The curriculum includes 20 "Keys," or 
quick overviews, of topics in adult reading. 
The first eight Keys cover life crises/teach- 
able moments, empowerment, motivation, 
functional literacy, psycholingui sties ("good- 
reader habits"), experiential background, 
error correction, and stages of reading. In 
light of this background, the next six Keys 
discuss teaching methodology: phonics vs. 
language experience curricula, comprehen- 
sion, perceptual modes, whole language, 
metacognition ("self-monitoring"), and self- 
esteem. These are followed by Keys on learn- 
ing disabilities and methods for teaching 
adults. The last four Keys are on reading for 
enjoyment, teacher/tutor relationships, 
reader independence, and family literacy. 
You will observe some overlap and redun- 
dancy among the Keys. This is necessary so 
that Keys may be used in isolation. 

Each Key is arranged in the same basic 
format: 

• A brief introduction to the Key topic. 

• An Explanation of the Key's main prin- 
ciples, numbered by each research-supported 



point. 

• Implications for Teaching, offering a num- 
ber of practical applications of the research. 

• To Consider, presenting related issues for 
your reactions. 

• For More Information, pointing to 
Sourcebook and other references if you are 
interested in further pursuing the topic. 

• Student Voice, offering a real-life scenario 
related to the Key topic from an adult lit- 
eracy student's perspective. 

• Teacher Voice, a real-life scenario from a 
teacher/tutor's perspective. 

• Your Voice, an opportunity for discussion 
of instructional applications of the research 
findings related to the topic. 

ABOUT THE SOURCEBOOK 

Following the Keys is the Sourcebook, a 
survey of articles written in various areas of 
ABE, ESL, GED, and literacy, compiled to 
supply the research base for the staff devel- 
opment inservice. A variety of sources, in- 
cluding document articles, books, and jour- 
nals were explored, both in the field of adult 
reading and in the broader field of juvenile 
reading when the information was appli- 
cable to our adult students. In this volume 
are supplied summaries of research referred 
to in the Keys. 

Abibliography of cited references follows 

the Sourcebook. 

Finally, a Glossary at the back of the book 
defines important terminology of the field 
of adult reading.H 
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MTEAOWMMNT 



Adults often seek literacy education in a time of life change. 




One caller to a literacy 
program told us: "I've 
been thinking about 
this all day since I heard 
your ad on the radio 
about GfcD classes. My 
wife just found out 
she's pregnant. I never 
did learn to read real 
well, and I guess this is 
the time I gotta start." 

Entering class, another 
student Marta, says, "I 
broke up with my 
boyfriend. I'm tired of 
men trying to dominate 
me, of not wanting me 
to get ahead. I'm tired 
of wanting to better 
myself and getting no 
support. I don't want to 
be kept at a dumber 
level. I'm on my own 
now, and I'm going to 
get my GED before I get 
into another relation- 
ship with a man." 



JVIany adults enter our literacy 
programs primarily because they have not 
succeeded in the traditional school system, a 
system which may not value what is valued 
by the student. As a result, adult students 
often carry along with them the perception 
of failure. 

Further, adults often seek literacy educa- 
tion at a time of life change, or life crisis. 
Fortunately, this crisis creates what some 
writers call a "teachable moment," in which 
the fear of learning is overridden by the need 
to adapt to a new situation in life, such as 
divorce, job loss, or the birth of a child. 

It is our job as adult educators to capture 
and sustain that teachable moment, to en- 
courage the motivation to face previous fail- 
ures and to persevere in striving for literacy. 

EXPLANATION 

1. Research on the effectiveness of lit- 
eracy programs revolves around two central 
issues: the effectiveness of the instruction in 
affecting reading gain and the ability to 
retain adults in an instructional program 
long enough for teaching effects to improve 
reading gain. 

Research suggests that adults who seek 
literacy education often have low self-es- 
teem, negative attitudes toward education, a 
fear of failure, and a desire to avoid social 
disapproval for their participation (Hayes, 
1988). The research also suggests that situ- 
ational barriers to participation in adult ba- 
sic education are relatively unimportant if 
the learner has high self-esteem and holds 



positive attitudes toward education (Hayes, 
1988). 

2. If literacy is viewed as an interactive 
process in which the adult's reading skills are 
closely associated with the affective percep- 
tions (emotional associations) of reading, 
then the learner's emotional state and feel- 
ings about learning will either positively or 
negatively affect any instruction. 

Researchers also believe that the positive 
effect of motivation and the adult's desire to 
lessen the anxiety and stress of illiteracy are 
potent forces in the learning-to-read pro- 
cess (Boraks and Schumacher, 1981). 

3. Some changes which trigger learning 
may not be crises but transitions in life cycles 
(job, marriage, children). Havinghurst (1972) 
calls these periods "teachable moments" 
because of the high motivation that accom- 
panies them. The right time to teach job- 
application skills, for example, might be just 
before a student takes the GED exam. Fears 
of "what's next" may produce the anxiety 
and the receptivity to the information at 
hand. 

Not all motivation to engage in literacy 
education is a result of a life crisis; it can be 
a slow realization of need which compels 
some students to break the fear barrier. 
Meyer et al. (1991) describe the reading 
goals of Norman, a 44-year-old new reader: 
"Despite his unpleasant memories of formal 
education, Norman never lost his desire to 
learn to read ... his desire centered on eco- 
nomic, family and religious needs" 
(p. 38). His $8.00-per-hour job, his desire to 
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Erica, an experienced 
tutor and teacher, told 
the story of George, a 
26-year-old literacy 
student in an urban 
program. He is a slow 
learner who also is 
physically handicapped 
by cerebral palsy. 
George has never lived 
apart from his parents, 
who are overly protec- 
tive and controlling. At 
last he has the opportu- 
nity to leave home and 
move in with a friend. 
He is scared but willing 
to take the risk. George 
tells Erica, "I want to be 
independent. I'm ready 
to go out on my own. 
What I want most in 
this class is to learn to 
read my mail carefully. I 
want the privacy of 
doing it myself, without 
someone else knowing 
everything. I have to be 
able to fill out forms for 
medical assistance and I 
need to keep my own 
checkbook." 

Erica then sat down 
with George and made 
a list of lessons George 
needed in the coming 
weeks. 



Possible cuitiadar 
applications for the 
"teachable moment" 

• processing medical forms 

• arranging day care 

• reading divorce papers 

• setting up a checkbook 

• conducting a job search 



read to his physically disabled daughter, and 
his desire to read the Bible by himself are 
credited with his initial motivation. 

4. Adults don't always seek basic education 
only to leam new skills; they may be also seeking 
to increase their self-esteem at a time in their 
lives when they are facing aitical life changes. 

Brookfield (1986) reminds us that adults 
often seek further education because of ex- 
ternal factors (unemployment, divorce, be- 
reavement) but engage in learning of their 
own volition, and that the choice to engage 
in learning is the learner's alone. In fact, the 
most significant learning we undergo as 
adults results from events or crises which 
produce intense and uncomfortable stress 
and anxiety. These events lead adults to 
question their life status and habitual ways of 
moving through their daily lives. Engage- 
ment in learning provides the adult student 
with a sense of control over what may be 
"uncontrollable events. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1 . Be careful to set realistic goals for learn- 
ing. Break lessons into segments to ensure 
success at every meeting. The most enthusi- 
astic student may also be the most impatient. 

2. Capitalize on the motivation that 
brought the student to class. Sustain that 



"teachable moment" by planning lessons 
which meet the student's immediate needs,, 
such as learning to process medical forms or 
making day-care arrangements, 

3 . Once initial needs have been met, guide 
the student in planning reachable longer- 
range goals. 

4. Focus on fostering positive attitudes 
by constantly demonstrating progress to the 
student, no matter how small. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. Discuss/think about the concept of the 
"teachable moment" in terms of the low- 
literate adult. What do adults in your pro- 
gram mention as the initiating events (e.g., 
pregnancy, drug rehabilitation) of "teach- 
able moments"? 

2. Do you agree or disagree with the 
following statement, and why? The most im- 
portant reason adults seek literacy education is to 
increase their self-esteem. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 5, Sec. G. 

• Read Adults As Learners (1981) by K. 
Patricia Cross or Self-Directed Learning 
(.975) by Malcolm Knowles. 



I OUR VOICE 



Imagine that a student has just entered your program in the midst of a nasty divorce. 

• What impact do you expect this will have on your literacy sessions? 

• How might you help your student to deal with the situation? 

• How will your curriculum reflect the specific needs of the student? 

In general ... 

• Can you recall a specific instance in which a life-changing event impelled one of your 
students to come back to school? 
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EMPOWERMENT 



The active adult learner is in control of the learning situation. 




When asked why he 
attended class. Nelson, 
a regularly attending 
student in a community 
program, replied, "My 
wife doesn't want me 
to come to thf s clas*. 
She wants me ^ come 
to her for everything. 
She finished a year and 
a half of college, but 
she hates to even tell 
me a word. There's no 
harm in teaching your 
husband. But I w*nt to 
know how to write a 
check without her help, 
i gotta tough it out; I 
gotta come to class." 



The control an adult takes over the 
learning situation is critical to success. Yet 
many of the adults who enter our programs 
feel they have little control over the environ- 
ment in general and the classroom in par- 
ticular. 

Students who do not feel any control over their 
literacy learning are likely to remain inactive 
learners who will he afraid of taking the risks 
necessary to learn to read. They are also un- 
likely to persevere in the extremely difficult 
task of learning as an adult. And — let's be 
honest — three or even five hours per week, 
is insufficient time to teach someone to read 
or do math when he has already spent years 
in traditional school and not succeeded in 
learning what he needs. 

When the power is vested only in the teacher, 
the adult learns only in the classroom. But when 
the power moves to the student, learning can 
continue beyond the classroom and the student 
becomes empowered to teach himself and take 
responsibility for his own success. 

EXPLANATION 

1 . The Coleman Report (Coleman, et al M 
1966) hypothesized that the perception of 
control a disadvantaged student has over his 
environment is closely related to school 
achievement. The report states: "In differ- 
ent words, it appears that children from 
advantaged groups assume that the environ- 
ment will respond if they are able enough to 
affectit; children from disadvantaged groups 
do not make this assumption, but assume 
that nothing they can do will affect jhe 



environment— it will give benefits or with- 
hold them, but not as a consequence of their 
own action" (p.321). 

2. Rotter (1966) speculated that the de- 
gree to which individuals . elieve they have 
control over their environment is a factor in 
the way individuals see the world and conse- 
quently learn. Rotter called this concept 
"locus of control," and divided individual 
perception of control into two categories, 
internal and external. A person can be clas- 
sified as internal when he perceives the out- 
comes of behaviors to be a consequence of 
his own actions. An external personality, in 
contrast, perceives that outcomes are more 
likely the result of fact, luck, or some outside 
force. 

Weiner (1985) related the concept or 
locus of control to achievement motivation. 
If an individual believes in control of his 
environment, he is said to gain managerial 
control over his existence. This striving for 
managerial control is closely tied to how 
hard an adult tries to learn and how strong 
his need for self-directedness in learning 
will be. 

3 . The overall effect of control is cyclical. 
An individual who feels in control of life in 
general is more likely to be task-oriented 
and is likely to stay in a program long enough 
to achieve his goals and take responsibility 
for learning beyond the classroom. This 
individual will also be an active partner with 
the teacher in literacy learning and will at- 
tempt different strategies in an effort to 
learn. 
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Much to her surprise. 
Alma, an over-60 literacy 
student from Italy, ^ 
progressing in reading 
and writing. According to 
the teacher and tutc 
that work with her, she 
rarely accepts praise for 
her work and always calls 
herself stupid. 

But once a month. Alma 
invites her tutor and 
teacher over to cook 
lunch. They generally pick 
up Alma early in the 
morning. Alma has 
prepared a shopping list 
the night before, the 
letters painstakingly 
formed. Alma directs the 
teacher and tutor to the 
best markets and shows 
them the difference 
between the pastas; she 
chooses the ingredients. 
Alma is clearly in charge. 
While making the 
lasagna. Alma dictates 
the recipes to the tutor, 
who records them (giving 
Alma a copy for her file 
box). Then Alma assigns 
th« teacher and tutor 
jobs to do in the kitchen. 

For the next class. Alma 
brings the boxes and 
labels from the ingredi- 
ents and these are used 
as a lesson. 



The opposite is also true: adults who feel 
out of control in a hostile environment often 
seek literacy or basic education in an effort 
to gain managerial control over that envi- 
ronment. This striving for control is a pow- 
erful motivator in initial instruction but 
sometimes fades as the student realizes the 
enormity of the task. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

L Allow the student to define his own 
goals. Let the student direct his own learn- 
ing as much as possible. End each class with 
the question, "What would you like, or what 
do you need to learn next week?" 

2, Listen to the student as he describes 
how it is easiest for him to learn. Try using 
the approaches he defines as most success- 
ful. (See Key #11, Perceptual Modes.) 

3, Ee sure to keep materials easy enough 
for the student to feel success. But be certain 
that challengingmaterial is included in small 
doses so that the student does not feel de- 
meaned by work that is too easy. 

4, Help the student to take ownership of 
his work. Encourage him to keep a portfolio 
ofhiswri ting and guide him in evaluating his 
own work . . . help him to see areas in which 
he has progressed well and to identify those 
in which he. needs to gi : v. 



5, Give the student independent assign- 
ments in which he can succeed. Eliminating 
home assignments might make him feel that 
1) you do not consider him capable of work- 
ing without assistance, 2) the work is not 
valuable enough to be practiced between 
lessons, and 3) the tutor/teacher is the 
"holder" of knowledge and that this knowl- 
edge can only be dispensed in class. 

6, Reverse roles frequendy and allowyour 
student to teach you what he can do well. 
The student has skills you don't have, per- 
haps cooking ethnic foods or fixing a car. 

7, Encourage student support fa TOups and 

peer mentoring. 

TO CONSIDER 

L Why is the concept of managerial con- 
mi important in learning to read? 

2. Do you agree or disagree with Coleman 
in his assertions about the disadvantaged 
population? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook Chap. 5, Sec. C. 

• Read Understanding and Facilitating Adult 
Learning (1986) by Stephen Brookfield. 




Hour voice 



Describe your concept of student empowerment to another person. 

Choose one or more of the following areas in which a teacher may include 

empowerment ideas: 

- homework/independent study 

- GED testing 

- free reading 

- dictation 

Discuss ways in that area by which a student may be empowered. (For example, in 
lesson planning, you may ask a group of students to form a committee to suggest 
topics for the next session.) 
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Jess spoke to the teacher 
with excitement in her 
voice. "This is the first time 
I've really been in the right 
class! It feels so good to be 
where I shouM be. After 
fourth grade i was dumped 
in Special Ed. I was smart 
enough to do the work in 
the regular class but I had a 
lot of f am My problems and 
never really got the 
encouragement to try." Jess 
quit school in eighth grade 
and had six kids by the time 
she was 25. 

Her teacher, Mary, started 
low enough so that Jess 
wasn't unduly pressured. At 
the end of each class, she 
gave Jess some independen 
work to do at home, but it 
was always short and 
"doable," like finding an 
article about baseball in the 
newspaper or watching the 
news and writing down 
some facts about current 
events. 



MOTIVATION 



The desire to continue learning must come from within trie student. 



After years of being told they had to 
go to school, adults finally have a choice of 
whether to go to class or stay home. This is 
not a captive audience. And quite honestly, 
if we as literacy educators don't give them 
what they want or expect, they won't come 
back. 

Begin instruction at the level of student 
success, neither too far beyond her capabili- 
ties, nor so far below that the adult feels she 
is wasting time. The adult should not be 
overwhelmed; yet, she expects reading to be 
hard — if it is not, she feels that valuable time 
is being wasted. 

The first challenge the teacher or tutor 
must deal with is finding out that point at 
which to begin instruction. 

EXPLANATION 

L The attendance and retention of adult 
students is one of the greatest concerns of 
literacy teachers and researchers. Research 
has suggested that when attenders and 
nonattenders are compared in terms of situ- 
ational deterrents to attendance, it is clear 
that both groups have job-schedule and fam- 
ily problems. 

Further, some research indicates that adult 
readers often stop attending because they 
feel they are not being taught what they 
expected to be taught. Adult readers seem 
able to accommodate working with difficult 
material, but they leave if the material ap- 
pears too easy. Students expect reading to be 
hard; if it is not hard, they feel as if they are 
notlearning(Boraksand Schumacher, 1981). 

1 



Boraks and Schumacher assert that adult 
readers who felt that their teacher consid- 
ered how they wanted to learn tended to stay 
in programs longer. Adult readers who did 
not feel that the teacher was sensitive to their 
wants and learning preferences dropped out. 

2* Literacy educators should examine the 
possibility that resistance to education and 
reading may be a symbolic act. Schools or, 
by association, literacy centers may be envi- 
ronments that symbolize domineering au- 
thority and mainstream society. Adults who 
attend (or who are forced to attend) may act 
out their anger at die system implicitly or 
explicidy. Indeed, the ultimate action may 
be simply to drop out. 

3. One way of reducing resistance is to 
make literacy learning immediately useful 
through the inclusion of everyday reading 
tasks, such as the newspaper, magazines, or 
tax forms. Although these materials may be 
scaled at a level beyond the obvious capabili- 
ties of the reader, the reader recognizes both 
the difficulty and the usefulness. 

4% Student input is ver important for 
progress and retention. Our adult students 
should be asked on a regular basis, "What 
would you like to learn, and how would you 
like to learn it?" At the very least, the content 
and the method of teaching an adult to read 
should be a negotiated compromise between 
teacher and learner. This, too, may lower 
resistance to learning. 

5. "Wanting to read" is an imperative 
motivation for adult: students who are either 
low literate or aliterate. Since very few people 
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A frustrated tutor at one 
literacy center reported, 
"Every student, regardless 
of level, is started at Skill 
Book 1 (New Readers Press). 
No student in the program 
had ever reached Skill Book 
$ . As unbelievable as it 
seems, the program never 
even orders copies at that 
level." The program does no 
pretesting to determine 
level. It is no wonder that 
no one had learned to read 
fluently and independently. 



choose to read informational reading mate- 
rial as a recreational activity, voluntary choice 
of reading materials is very important, Sev- 
eral studies have suggested that when stu- 
dents read for fan they outperform students 
who read only assigned material, 

The bottom line? Students should choose 
what they want to learn — and what they 
both need and like to read. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

L Adjust the curriculum to fit what the 
student needs and wants to learn, 

2. From the initial contact to the last, 
discuss pertinent information and offer op- 
tions. Be as specific as possible about the 
time a phone call will be returned and when 
the student can expect to be placed in a class 
or with a tutor. Introduce yourself by name 
and provide names of the student counselor 
and future teacher. The first contact should 
be real and should provide concrete infor- 
mation. 

3. Placement information (goals, assess- 
ment, background) should be as accurate as 
possible to ensure the best program place- 
ment. 

4. In every class, ask yourself the ques- 
tion, "Is this the best instructional place- 
ment for this individual student?" 

5. Provide some opportunity for group 
activity to promote motivation through peer 
support. 

6. Build in time for student feedback to 
determine what activities worked best for 
the student and what activities did not work. 
An informal evaluation process should be 
continuous. 



TO CONSIDER 

1. Discuss/think about the relationship 
between pretesting and retention, What el- 
ements are involved in a good initial assess- 
ment? How much information about cur- 
rent literacy levels will you share with the 
new student? 

2. Discuss/think about the differences 
between teaching in a public school system 
where attendance is mandatory and in adult 
basic education where the audience is not 
captive. What are some measures we can 
take to ensure that the student returns next 
time? 

3. Discuss with members of your literacy 
program: How can the site be altered to look 
less like a traditional school? How can in- 
structional practices be altered to allow maxi- 
mum autonomy for adults to choose what 
they want to learn s>r.d how they want to 
learn it? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 4, Sees. D 
and E, 

• Read "Ethnographic Research on Word 
Recognition Strategies of Adult Begin- 
ning Readers"' (1981) by Nancy Boraks 
and Sally Schumacher. 

• Read "Reading Comprehension Instruc- 
tion for At-Risk Students: Research Based 
Practices that Can Make a Difference," 
by James Flood and Diane Lapp, Journal 
of Reading, Vol. 33, April 1990. 

• Refer to Giroux (1983), Theoiy and Resis- 
tance in Education, published by Bergin & 
Garvey. 
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Hour voice 

Bob has been in and out of three different literacy programs. He says he's trying to find 
one that he likes. He says the programs don't know what they are doing half the time, 

• What are the important issues in this situation? 

• What questions would you ask to determine what Bob is looking for? 
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FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 



Reading instruction can help meet students' real-life needs. 




Robert spent ten years in 
the Army as a medic after 
dropping out of high school. 
He has now returned home 
to find that he cannot even 
get a job as an orderly until 
he gets his GED. He also 
feels this is just the first 
step; he must then continue 
to improve his reading so he 
can read about emergency 
medical techniques. He says, 
"The key to improving your 
reading is to want and need 
what you are going to read. 
You have to know it will 
help you." 



W.s Gray's 1956 definition of 
literacy is as valid today as four decades ago: 
"A person is functionally literate when he 
has acquired the knowledge and skills in 
reading and writing which enable him to 
engage effectively in all those activities in 
which literacy is assumed in his culture or 
group." (Cook, 1977) The more recent defi- 
nition is not much different: "Using printed 
and written information to function in soci- 
ety, to achieve one's goals, and to develop 
one's knowledge and potential" (Kirsch, et 
al., 1986). 

EXPLANATION 

1. The definition of functional literacy 
has historically been a moving target, chang- 
ing with the setting, culture, or country. 
Even within a setting, thedefinition changes 
year to year and is reanalyzed according to 
societal changes. Consider that, according 
to the 1920 census, a person needed Only to 
write in any language to be counted as liter- 
ate. Thus, counted within the ranks of the 
literate may have been those who could only 
write their names and a few other words 
(Cook, 1977, p.24). 

2. Several recent writers have proposed 
that to define who is literate and who is not, 
we must analyze the ability to apply three 
types of literacy: survival literacy, basic or 
minimal literacy, Afunctional literacy. Still 
nnothcr writer cites "high literacy" or "cul- 
tured literacy." Recent Department of Edu- 
cation studies conducted by the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) analyze perforni|nce 



in prose literacy (understanding and using 
information from texts), document literacy 
(locating and using information from forms, 
tables, etc.), and quantitative literacy (math- 
ematical) (Kirsch, et al., 1993). Quasiliterate 
or semiliterate can be applied to those who 
can read but not write. 

3. An important study undertaken by 
Louis Harris and Associates in 1970 at- 
tempted to determine the number of Ameri- 
can citizens who were not able to respond 
competently to the practical needs of every- 
day life (i.e. extractinginformation from ads, 
directions, forms, etc.). The results sug- 
gested that4% of the population had serious 
deficiencies in conducting these tasks while 
13% were functionally deficient. 

4. A second well-known study, the Adult 
Performance Level Study (APL), was un- 
dertaken by the University of Texas in 1 97 1 . 
The APL applied a set of performance skills 
(reading, writing, speaking, problem-solv- 
ing, computation) to five categories of gen- 
eral knowledge (consumer economics, oc- 
cupational knowledge, government, health, 
community resources). From that study 
emerged objectives which comprise func- 
tional competence. Although the study was 
criticized for its middle-class bias and meth- 
odological flaws, it set the stage for more 
competency-based programs. 

5. To be meaningful, functional literacy 
needs to be defined through the point of 
view of the adult learner— what is of imme- 
diate concent in life and what tasks need to 
be performed. When literacy is discussed, 




ftosita's only son just 
moved to Texas. She missed 
him a great deal and 
wanted to be able to write 
to him. Her tutor said, "The 
more we plugged along in 
Skill Book 2, the less 
interested Rosita became. 
She was only concerned 
with learning fast enough 
to correspond with h^.r son. 
So \ put aside the work- 
book. At first I had her 
dictate short letters to her 
son. I typed them up in 
duplicate ... giving her one 
copy to mail to him and one 
copy to keep. We made 
flash cards of the new 
words in each letter. 
Together, we generated 
rhyming words for this 
vocabulary and used the 
words in new sentence?. 

"Then we began working on 
handwriting. I typed the 
letters and had her copy 
them over before sending 
them. Finally, she began to 
compose letters on her 
own. They have become her 
'experience stories' and we 
keep them in a notebook. I 
make cloze If ill-in-the- 
blanks] exercises from 
them, and we do lots of 
word-study skills. 

"Motivation is high, and 
progress is greatl The 
materials 'fit 1 the student 
and she looks forward to 
each session." 



the stakes are high, "involving opportunities 
for personal advancement, labor force par- 
ticipation, and national awareness" (V enezky, 
Wagner, and Ciliberti, 1990, p.ix). There is 
some evidence that adult basic education 
teachers, and perhaps ABE textbooks, in- 
correctly assume the importance of func- 
tional-literacy topics (Hayes and Valentine, 
1989). It seems that what we are teaching 
our ABE students, and the topics in which 
they are making the most significant gains, 
are the very areas they consider least impor- 
tant or which have the least important con- 
sequences if something is read incorrectly. 
Some studies have identified tax forms, medi- 
cine labels, and using road and city maps as 
topics that students say they need. 

6. In an urban study conducted in Mil- 
waukee (Negin and Krugler, 1980), 250 re- 
spondents described the types of literacy 
they needed for daily living. After the tasks 
were analyzed, a readability ratingwas found. 
The following tasks were mentioned as fre- 
quentuses of literacy: bank statements, food- 
preparation directions, job applications, 
cleaning-product directions, street and traf- 
fic signs, medicine labels, health and safety 
pamphlets, tax forms, bills, insurance poli- 
cies and price/consumer information . Analy- 
ses of the readability of these materials ranged 
from a grade 6 level for one health pamphlet 
to a post-college level for insurance policies. 
Typical life-skill materials averaged grade 
1 1 . In Milwaukee, like so many other cities, 
the level at which functional literacy can be 
achieved is well above standard levels. 

7. In 1988, the Congress of the United 
States supported the design and implemen- 
tation of a national survey of the literacy 
skills ofadultAmericans.TheNationalAdult 
Literacy Survey provided accurate and de- 
tailed information on the literacy levels of 
the adult population as a whole. The follow- 
ing definition of literacy was used as a frame- 
work for the study: Using printed and written 
information to function in society, to achieve 
one's goals, and to develop one's knowledge and 
potential (Kirsch, 1993, p.3). 

This study was unique in that itporxrajted 



the belief that literacy is neither a single skill 
which is suited to all types of tests, nor is it an 
infinite number of skills, each associated 
with a particular type of text or material. 
Rather, the NALS test measures adult skills 
in three separate areas. Prose literacy mea- 
sures the skills needed to understand and use 
information from texts including news 
stories, poems, editorials, and fiction. The 
Document literacy section measures the 
knowledge and skills needed to locate and use 
information found in materials such as job 
applications, maps, tables, and transporta- 
tion schedules. And the Quantitative literacy 
portion of the test measures knowledge and 
skills to apply arithmetic operations either 
alone or sequentially. 

It is striking to note that approximately 90 
million adults performed in the lowest two 
of the five levels of proficiencies. Further- 
more, 66-75% of the adults in Level I and 
93-97% of those in Level II describe them- 
selves as reading or writing "well" and they 
do not perceive themselves as being at risk! 
(Kirsh, 1993, p.xv). 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Before beginning instruction, identify 
the individual's immediate functional needs 
through a functional-competencies check- 
list or an informal interview. Prioritize cur- 
rent needs and plan to teach what is most 
essential first. Put needs into categories of 
"needs tomorrow," "needs within a month," 
"needs within six months," etc. 

2 ♦ Ask the student to bring to each session 
any print material which needs prompt at- 
tention: for example, a prescription that needs 
filling, a medical insurance form, or a letter 
from a child's school. Reserve time in each 
session to attend to these immediate needs. 

3 . Use raz/materials, not facsimiles, when- 
ever possible. Instead of reading sample ads 
from a text, have the student read the circu- 
lar from die local market where she actually 
shops. Examine coupons for items the stu- 
dent actually buys. Plan a bus route to a place 
to which student needs to go, then go there. 

4. Demonstrate to students how func- 
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2. What is your definition of "functional 
literacy"? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 2, Sec. D. 

• Read Toward Defi?iing Literacy, by Venezky, 
Wagner and Ciliberti, Newark: DE: Inter- 
national Reading Association, 1990. 

• Read Toward a Theoretical Framework of 
AdultLiteracy(l98i)byFrzndsE.Kzzemek t 
a doctoral dissertation available fromUMI. 



guage-arts activities: 




Hour voice 

You are about to begin teaching a basic adult literacy class at a homeless center. You plan 
to begin each session with a group lesson which addresses a functional literacy skill such 
as reading the bus schedule or using the phone book. 

• Brainstorm a list of topics which would be relevant to this population. 

• How would you assess individual needs to learn other topics of immediate concern 
to your students? 

• What are likely to be the functional-literacy needs of a parent of an elementary 
school child? Create another list. 



tional skills can be broken down into man- 
ageable tasks. For example, when teaching a 
bus schedule, highlightwithayellowmarker 
only one route at a time and focus on the 
starting point and destination to avoid get- 
ting bogged down with information which is 
irrelevant to the trip he wishes to make. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. In what ways could you incorporate 
letter writing into the curriculum (see 
Teacher Voice)? How would you expand 
exercises in correspondence into other lan- 
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GOOD-READER HABITS 



Competent readers demonstrate that reading is more than decoding. 




Ricardo comes faithfully to 
literacy class. He is a very 
conscientious worker who 
completes written work 
meticulously and reads 
aloud carefully. He says, 
"Sometimes I get frustrated 
because I read so slowly. I 
try to make sure I get every 
part of every word right. 
I'm pretty good if I take my 
time. But it takes so long to 
sound it all out that I forget 
what happened at the 
beginning of the story." 



It IS THE HALLMARK OF THE GOOD READER 
to read quickly and fluently, and to predict 
upcoming words and ideas in a passage. The 
good reader may skip words, substitute words 
that mean the same but are not what appear 
on the page, and go back and reread phrases 
that did not make sense in the context of the 
passage. 

EXPLANATION 

1 . Adult beginning readers are what Chall 
has termed "print bound." They carefully 
read each letter of each word, each word in 
a sentence. They perceive the goal of read- 
ing to be decoding, and often forget to 
understand (Chall, 1983; Gambrell and 
Heathington, 1981; Boraks and Schumacher, 
1981;Forlizzi, 1992). 

2. In simplified terms, there are two theo- 
retical models of the reading process: bot- 
tom-up and top-down. The bottom-up model 
is based on the use of small components to 
construct the bigger pieces. Each letter/ 
sound is the first building block of language. 
The buildingblocks are constructed to make 
words, and the words to create sentences. 
Familiarity with oral language allows us to 
make the connection to meaning. 

A second model is called the top-down 
model, or psycholinguistic model. This model 
presupposes reading as a problem-solving 
activity. The reader attempts to guess at the 
meaning of a passage, using the fewest graphic 
(letter) cues necessary. As the reader guesses 
about meaning, she predicts what will come 
up in the rest of the passage, treating these 



ideas as provisional, as hypotheses to be 
proven or disproven after actually reading. If 
something doesn't make sense, or if an idea 
does not fit into the context, then the good 
reader slows down or stops and tries to 
understand. 

Maybe the reader will sound out each 
word, reread what went before, get out a 
dictionary, or try any number of correction 
strategies in an attempt to understand the 
meaning. The poor reader may not use any 
strategies and may bypass the word, or per- 
haps use a strategy that isn't efficient. 

3. The poor reader looks at each word as 
a hurdle, putting so much effort into at- 
tempting to decode it that there is no time or 
no brain power left to understand the mean- 
ing. Ask a poor reader what she read imme- 
diately following the reading of a passage 
and sometimes she cannot remember. 

4. Rummelhart (1977) proposed the in- 
teractive model of reading. The researcher 
asserts that the two models of reading actu- 
ally work simultaneously, that how much of 
top-down and how much of bottom-up ef- 
fort is utilized is really determined by the 
proficiency of the reader, the difficulty of 
the textbook, prior reading instruction, and 
a variety of other factors. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Encourage thestudenttofocuson read- 
ing for meaning, through a prereading activ- 
ity. For example, if the passage is about the 
post office, ask the adult to describe the post 
office she uses and the tasks to be done there. 
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The tutor reported that 
Willard's coping skiffs were 
remarkable. He had been 
employed as a woodworker 
for years. His conscientious 
attention to detail had 
enabled him to measure 
accurately and to follow 
verbal directions welt. But 
Willard could not read. 

When he began literacy 
class, he was placed in a 
phonics-based curriculum. 
He patiently sounded out 
every word. He progressed 
well, and his teacher 
planned new lessons in 
reading woodworking 
articles, which were of high 
interest to him. He compul- 
sively sounded out every 
word and became bogged 
down by his attention to 
decoding. 

His teacher guided him in 
moving along more rapidly, 
focusing on reading for 
meaning. Eventually, he was 
able to read more fluently, 
while obtaining a good 
understanding of the 
materials which he encoun- 
tered. 



If convenient, make a short visit to the post 
office. Elicit any and all background knowl- 
edge the student may have on that subject. 

2. Before reading, especially at higher 
levels, help the student to focus on titles, 
subheadings, pictures, graphics, and any 
nontext clues to the meaning that will emerge 
from the passage. 

3. Encourage the student to ask herself 
questions before starting to read a passage. 
For example, if the title and pictures indicate 
that the passage is about the newest cars, 
then she should be asking, "What cars will 
be new this year?" and "How will they be 
different?", etc. before beginning to read. 

4. Turn your passive reader into an active 
reader through highlighting and informal 
annotation. Your student may choose to 
hold a pencil in her hand as she is reading. 
When she hits a word she doesn't know, 
perhaps she could insert a question markand 
then just go on. You might ask her to high- 
light the main-idea sentence with a yellow 
marker. Any techniques you can introduce 
that will turn your adult into an involved 
reader will help her to focus on meaning. 

5. Very early readers may at first be able 
to focus only on decoding print. But as 



reading progresses, expect more and more 
meaning interpretation from the student. 
Ask her to extract the meaning constantly as 
she reads through a passage. To practice, 
stop your student's reading in mid-passage 
and ask her to tell you what the beginning of 
the passage was about. This gives her the 
message that you expect comprehension not 
just oral reading. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. What signs would indicate to you that 
the adult student is becoming less "print 
bound"? How would you help this student 
to become a more fluent reader? 

2. Do you agree with Rummelharts 
assertion that reading is an interactive model? 
What factors interact in the process of 
reading? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 3, Sees. B 
and C. 

• Read Kenneth Goodman's "Reading as a 
PsycholinguisticGuessingGame."(1967) 



Hour voice 

You are teaching a GED class at die local community college. 

• In what instances will you encourage your students to use a "bottom-up" model of 
reading? 

• When will you suggest that they employ a "top-down" model? 

• mat models will be most helpful to students in a testing situation? Why? 
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PRIOR KNOWLEDGE 



Adults bring a wealth of life experience to their reading. 



Omar, a student from 
Venezuela, attempted to 
understand a passage about 
an Appalachian family that 
lived in a bus. Omar had just 
arrived in America a few 
months ago and still 
believed that American 
streets are paved in gold. As 
he was reading aloud to his 
tutor, he muttered, "Appa- 
lachia cannot be in 
America" and "This isn't 
true; it is not a real story." 
Ordinarily, Omar should 
have been able to read a 
passage at this level, but his 
rejection of the story details 
and his lack of background 
knowledge of Appalachia 
meant that he could not 
finish reading the passage 
or answer questions 
afterwards. 
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Background knowledge, or schema, 
can determine how we approach reading, 
how well we comprehend a passage, and how 
much we remember from a reading. 

EXPLANATION 

1. Schema is a term used to describe the 
cognitive framework upon which knowl- 
edge is stored, organized, and analyzed. Like 
the frame of a house, the walls, floors, and 
roof are all defined by the basic shape of the 
house frame. Boards can be added or taken 
away, but the frame remains intact. 

Studies show that schemata can pro- 
foundly affect readingin the areas of reading 
speed, reading comprehension (both literal 
and inferential), information retention, use 
of context clues, and psychological accep- 
tance or rejection of the information pre- 
sented. 

2* If we accept the claim that reading 
comprehension is an interactive/meaning- 
driven model in which structure, phonics, 
graphics, and grammar interact with prior 
knowledge and beliefs about the topic, then 
we must agree on the importance of that 
prior knowledge. 

A student's prior knowledge assists dur- 
ing the hypothesis-genera tingphase of com- 
prehension. In other words, the more one 
knows about a topic, the more efficient his 
judgment of the correctness of his hypoth- 
esis. 

For example, in a study by Steffenson, 
Joag-Dcv, and Anderson (1979), American 
and Indian university student groups both 
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read two letters, one about an American 
wedding and one about an Indian wedding. 
The students read faster the letter which 
dealt with the customs with which they were 
more familiar, those of their own country. 
When asked to summarize the passages, the 
culturally different passage was recalled less 
well. In fact, in recalling details, readers 
often substituted wedding customs of the 
more familiar culture for the less familiar. 

3, Several studies suggest ways in which 
our understanding of schema can be applied 
to instructional practice. 

• When Wright (1929) prepared students 
for a history passage by asking them teacher- 
outlined questions and/or by asking them to 
generate their own questions, both types of 
questioning made a significantimprovement 
in factual recall. 

• Stevens (1981) found that reading a pas- 
sage on an unfamiliar topic helped good 
readers answer later questions on a subse- 
quent passage on the same general topic. 

• Research suggests that the background 
information a reader holds on a particular 
topic often predicts how well the reader will 
understand a passage. 

• Flood (1978) found that when students 
are asked to predict what will be found in a 
passage after reading only the first sentence, 
the students, as a whole, comprehended bet- 
ter even when they were wrong in their 
predictions. 

• Legen^a (1978) found that questioning 
techniques of any type (self-generated, 
teacher-generated, question games, cxpan- 
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Brenda was a trained tutor 
who used the La u bach 
materials provided by her 
program. Her student Lid, 
was progressing fairly well 
but was not very interested 
in the stories in her 
workbook. Lici loved to 
cook for her four boys, 
fixing traditional Mexican 
foods. She did not relate to 
the menus offering egg 
salad and ham sandwiches, 
and she did not use the 
packages of instant 
potatoes, which were 
presented in Skill Book 3, 
Brenda took an interest in 
the foods Lici regularly 
prepared. They wrote 
recipes for how to prepare 
Mexican dishes and made 
shopping lists and experi- 
ence stories about cooking. 

Next, they went to the 
library and got books about 
Mexican foods. Then they 
read atlases and travel 
guides about Mexico. Once 
Lici was comfortable 
reading about her native 
culture, she was able to 
branch out to new topics. 



sion questions, application questions, infor- 
mation questions) increased students' read- 
ing comprehension. 

• Gillis ( 1 98 1 ) found that instructional read- 
ing levels differed for adult basic education 
students depending on their familiarity with 
the topic of the material. When the materia] 
was familiar, the adults could read several 
levels beyond their measured instructional 
level. 

• In several studies, teaching students to 
ask questions before, during, and after read- 
ing significantly increases comprehension 
by evoking prior knowledge and by motivat- 
ing a student to read (Cohen, 1983; Dreher 
and Gambrell, 1985; and others). 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

L Much of the reading a student does 
should relate to experiences with which he is 
familiar. For example, giving a young stu- 
dent a news article about Medicare may be 
less engrossing, motivating, and compre- 
hensible than giving him an article about 
stereos. 

2. Rule of thumb: If you are challenging 
the adult to read something that is difficult 
for him, make sure the passage relates to 
some content with which he is familiar. 

3. Question students about the content 
of a passage before, during, and after reading 
it. This will help your student wake up the 
knowledge he has already and assist him in 
focusing on the true goal of reading: com- 
prehension. 

4. If the passage is about a topic unfamil- 
iar to the reader, begin with a prereading 



activity. Talk about the topic, introduce key 
concepts, take a field trip, or look at pictures 
before asking the adult to read and compre- 
hend. 

5, For higher-level students, create a 
DRA (Directed Reading Activity), the pur- 
pose of which is to guide the student through 
the process of reading a difficult passage. 
This can be especially valuable. The steps in 
a DRA might include: 

• Preparing, readying, and motivating a 
student to read. 

• Silent reading. 

• Vocabulary development and skills de- 
velopment. 

• Silent and/or oral rereading. 

• Follow-up or culminating activities. 

TO CONSIDER 

L When you read an article about an 
unfamiliar topic, such as aviation engineer- 
ing, what happens to your own reading? 

2. Hew do you react to the claim made by 
Gillis (1981) that ABE students' reading 
levels were higher when the students were 
familiar with the material they were read- 
ing? Why do you think this happens? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 3, Sec. C. 

• Read Reading Comprehension Insti^uction^ 
1783-1987 (1990), published by the In- 
ternational Reading Association; Robin- 
son, Faraone, Hittleman, Unruh, Eds. 
pp.139-160. 



Hour voice 

You are teaching a class of adults and there are several foreign students in your group. 

• What will you do to prepare them for a reading passage on Abraham Lincoln? 

• I low will students' unfamiliarity with American culture affect their scores on the 
reading comprehension section of a standardized test such as the ABLE, TABE, or 
ETS Tests of Applied Literacy Skills? 

• Using a sample test, look at the passages and guess which ones would be difficult for 
a culturally different student. Which one do you think would create the most 
difficulty? Why? 

: - 



KEY 



#7 



PROCRirPfKnON 



Step beyond error correction to develop readers' strengths. 




Monica dropped out of 
school in the eighth grade. 
She had felt "lost." The 
work seemed always to be 
too difficult and she failed 
repeatedly. Now that she is 
back learning to read, we 
asked her what she felt was 
important to tell tutors and 
teachers. She said, "You 
have to choose books that 
the student can read. This is 
tiro only way to get 
confidence. Start with what 
she knows, and help her 
sound out new words. Have 
patience, and make her feel 
good about every little 
thing that she learns." 




Candy walked into the tutor 
center and asked for help in 
improving her reading. 
After an assassmant was 
done (Candy scored at a 5.5 
reading level), Janet, a 
former high-school English 
teacher, started working 
with Candy in a pre -G ED 
reading text. As Candy read 
through the selections 
orally, Janet stopped her 
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The true goal of adult beginning 
readers (0-6) is to make sense of die print 
world around them. These readers need to 
cope with life-skills print, such as a note 
from a child's teacher or a phone bill. 

We would like every reader to be able to 
read from the start without mistakes or hesita- 
tions. But remember: Reading is developmental 
in nature. The farther a reader progresses toward 
fluency, the fewer meaning-stopping errois, but 
perhaps more actual errors, zvill be made. 

Therefore, it is counterproductive to ex- 
pect perfection from early reading. The 
teacher's goal is to help the adult extract 
essential information from print. This should 
be the primary objective of every lesson. 

EXPLANATION 

1 . Not even the most advanced doctoral 
student has mastered the art of reading, for it 
is an ongoing, developmental process. There- 
fore, there is no specific point at which our 
adult students have "learned to read." As long 
as they continue to read, they continue to 
grow. In the past, our adult learners have been 
tested frequendy, but they have been tested on 
isolated, short passages which have little or no 
relevance for them. The impact of their prior 
knowledge is ignored and focus is on discreet 
skills. Many programs are now replacing stan- 
dardized testing with assessment of portfolios 
of the student's work. The portfolio is re- 
viewed by the student together with the 
teacher. Tierney (1991) reports that: "Portfo- 
lios actually get students involved in reflecting 
upon what it is uSey're about; what goals they 
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have; what they're achieving and how they 
have improved." 

The teacher's role is changed, so that 
grading tests and handing them back is re- 
placed by conferencing with students, notic- 
ing progress, helping students to articulate 
their strengths and weaknesses, and assist- 
ing them in setting realistic goals. Students 
are not subordinates to the teacher ... they 
are part of the process. 

Portfolio assessment is often described as 
"collaborative," "cooperative," and literacy 
based. Tierney (1991) states that a key aspect 
of portfolios is their ability to serve as vehicles 
to link literacy experiences inside and outside 
the clas5room. The portfolio provides a pro- 
ductive rather than judgmental assessment 

2. Another popular method for assessing 
both the reading ability and reading strate- 
gies of readers is miscue analysis (Goodman 
and Burke, 1972). The assessment method is 
based on Kenneth Goodman's landmark 
article, "Readingas a Psycholinguistic Guess- 
ing Game" (1967). The miscue analysis is 
based on the principle that oral reading 
errors (miscues) reflect reading competence. 
The student is asked to read oral passages 
and respond to comprehension questions 
afterward. Errors are classified as either 
"good errors" or "bad errors." Good errors 
are those in which the student names a word 
incorrectly but substitutes a word that pre- 
serves the meaning and syntax of the sen- 
tence. A bad error is one which does not fit 
the context either in meaning or syntax. 

3. One problem of beginning readers is 
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Teacher Voice, Continued 

and asked her to sound out 
each mistake, then orally 
repeat the word ten times. 
Janet told Candy, "If you 
don't read every word very 
carefully and you make 
mistakes, you'll never learn 
to read well. I am going to 
make you a perfect reader." 
At the end of the selection. 
Candy couldn't answer the 
comprehension questions. 

At break time. Candy picked 
up her coat and started 
walking out. The program 
coordinator asked to speak 
with her for a minute and 
convinced her to stay for 
the last half but reassigned 
her to a different tutor. 
During the next half hour, 
the coordinator worked 
with the tutor and offered 
the following analogy. 
"When a three-year-old 
child comes to you with 
scribbles on a page and tells 
you, 'Mommy, this is a 
plane/ you tell your child 
that it is a lovely plane and 
that he has done a superb 
job. When a five-year-old 
comes to you with two 
shapes that look like 
crossed sausages, you say, 
'What a lovely plane! I see 
the wings and the body. 
Your planes are getting 
better and better every 
day.' And when your child, 
now grown into an aero- 
space engineer, comes to 
you and says, 'Mom, look at 
this plane I designed for 
NASA/ you say, 'I am so 
proud of your accomplish- 
ments. This is a beautiful 
plane/" 



that they arc "glued to print." They read 
each word very carefully and perhaps cor- 
rectly, but they read slowly, forgetting to 
make sense of what they are reading. At 
about the fourth level, readers begin to make 
more errors than at beginning levels. These 
readers are beginning to integrate their lan- 
guage background and life experience with 
what they see on the page, yet the errors may 
be qualitatively different from those made 
months before; these are likely to be "good 
errors" which preserve the meaning of the 
passage. In other words, the better the reader, 
the more mistakes she might make. 
4. From Cooper and Petrosky (1976): 

• Good readers take chances; they risk be- 
ing wrong. 

• Good readers bring their experience in a 
topic to the print on the page. 

• Good readers guess or skip words they 
don't know and read on to try to get more 
i nformation to find out what the words mean. 

• Good readers try not to read too slowly. 

• Good readers expect the reading to make 
sense. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1 . The adult student is not likely to "mas- 
ter" a specific progression of grade levels. 
Teachers should accept some ambiguity and 
move along in the areas in which the student 
shows strength rather than trying to 
remediate and perfect all language skills on 
a low level. 

2. Students should be allowed to substitute 
words as long as the meaning of the sentence 



is not altered. Point out the "good errors" after 
the passage is finished, in a nonpunitive way, 
if you feel you must. Explain to the student 
that she has reached a more mature stage of 
reading in which she has begun to predict the 
meaning in a passage before the information is 
actually presented. 

3. Encourage students to take chances. 
Help the beginning reader tackle a letter or 
article t'lat is challenging for her. Show her 
that she v:an get some of the information 
even though she cannot decode each word. 

4. Encourage the capable adult reader to 
judge the importance of the reading material 
and, if possible, encourage her to skim the text 
to extract just the information she needs. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. When do you make a decision to stop 
someone's oral reading to correct "errors" 
and when do you let the reader just continue 
through without correction? On what are 
you basing your judgment? 

2. What might you consider good errors 
in a student's reading? Think of a few ex- 
amples of "good errors." 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 4, Sees. A, B, 
and C. 

• Refer to Key #5, Good-Reader Habits. 

• Read Kenneth Goodman's article, "Read- 
ing as a Psycholinguistic Guessing Game" 
(1967). 



Janet got the point. 
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Hour voice 

Rosa is reading in Challenger 2 and is nearly at the end of the book. Fluency is up and she 
seems to be reading more easily. But during the passage, Rosa mistakes the word class for 
course. When she recognizes her mistake, she goes back and corrects the word and says, "I'm 
so stupid. I can't even remember the words I know. I'll never learn to be a good reader." 

• How would yon respond to Rosa? 

• Why was it easy for Rosa to mistake the words? Name several reasons. 

• After you have read Key #8, Stages of Reading, come back and reread this "Your 
Voice." In what stage do you think Rosa belongs? What are some hallmarks of Rosa's 
current stage of reading development? 

— BtST COPY AVAILABLE 
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STAGES OF READING 



Gear instruction to the stage at which your student is functioning. 




When Daniel entered the 
literacy program he was 
reading on a second-grade 
level. He progressed well 
and began to gain some 
fluency. But about that 
time, his tutor called the 
literacy coordinator with 
some concern that Daniel 
might be getting ready to 
quit. The coordinator gave 
the tutor some advice and 
some new books. Dan 
stayed in the program and 
has now joined a pre-GED 
class. 

When Daniel was asked 
what his tutor had done to 
keep him coming to 
tutoring sessions, he said, 
"She started me in books 
about science. I was just 
tired of reading from the 
other books she gave me. 
She also showed me how to 
use the computer. I can do 
my work there and can 
write with the word 
processing." 

His tutor explained, "Daniel 
was doing fine. But what I 
did was switch from 
learning to read to reading 
to learn. That seemed to 
make the difference." 



EMC- 



Adult readers have different instruc- 
tional needs at different readinglevels. Some 
researchers have labeled these levels "stages. " 
An instructional program which takes into 
account the level of the reader and tailors the 
methods and materials to the adult's par- 
ticular level will be the most successful. 

EXPLANATION 

1. Studies which compare adult good 
readers (generally college students) with adult 
poor readers (literacy program participants) 
find several striking differences. Poor read- 
ers: 1 ) see motivation as important to achieve- 
ment, 2) rely on decoding far more than 
good readers, 3) do not see the importance 
of paragraph and story structure in discover- 
ing meaning, and 4) do not have the reper- 
toire of strategies a good reader has 
(Gambrell and Heathington, 1981). Read- 
ers at different competency levels are quali- 
tatively different in their approaches to the 
reading act and, therefore, have different 
instructional needs. 

2. Jeanne Chairs (1983, 1987) descrip- 
tion of the stages of reading will help in 
understanding these needs: 

• Stage 0: Prereading. Below the first- 
grade level, the reader begins to grasp the 
concepts of left-to-right progression, can 
identify labels and signs, can write his name, 
gains some insight into the nature of words 
(e.g. rhyme), and can name the letters of the 
alphabet. 

• Stage 1: Decoding 

At this stage, the reader begins to under- 
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stand sound-letter correspondences, be- 
comes familiar with common letter patterns, 
focuses for a time on graphic clues (glued to 
print), and may ignore meaning in an effort 
to name the word. He can read simple texts 
and moves toward command of about 1,000 
words. 

• Stage 2: Fluency. Readers become "un- 
glued" from print, and meaning-making 
takes a greater role; indeed, print clues and 
meaning clues become integrated. During 
this period, the reader is confirming already 
known knowledge and is still learning to 
read. Near the end of Stage 2, the reader may 
have a grasp of 3,000 words and reads some- 
what fluently. Chall believes that somewhere at 
the middle of this stage, adult literacy programs 
fail. Many adult readers cease to make 
progress; they drop out of the literacy pro- 
grams. 

• Stage 3: Learning the new. If learning 
to read is the focus of Stage 2, then reading 
to learn is the milestone in Stage 3. The 
reader begins to increase his information 
store through books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. Vocabulary also increases. In a child, 
this stage is akin to about the fourth grade — 
in which geography, history, and natural 
science are introduced and students are asked 
to derive information from print. Although 
technical words are kept to a minimum and 
facts are the primary content, the reader 
increasingly uses context and can guess at 
die meaning of unfamiliar vocabulary. For 
an adult reader, this stage can be compared 
to the functional level of literacy required. 



How Adults Read 
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When Nina first met her 
tutor, Jackie, Nina didn't 
know the alphabet couldn't 
identify beginning sounds, 
and couldn't rhyme 
independently. When Jackie 
probed further, she 
discovered that Nina had 
grown up without a pencil, 
crayon, or other writing 
instrument in her home. 
Jackie correctly guessed 
Nina to be in Stage 0 of 
development. 

Jackie put away Skill Book 
1, which the former tutor 
had used unsuccessfully for 
the past four months and 
instead began working with 
Nina on readiness activities 
which would enrich Nina's 
experience with print 
before she put h«r back in 
Skill Book. Jackie taught the 
alphabet using letter 
cutouts that Nina could 
handle. She bought thick 
crayons and had Nina write 
the letters. She then had 
Nina use her fingers to trace 
the letters on the page, 
feeling the waxy texture of 
the crayon. She read to Nina 
and put stories on tape for 
her to listen to at home. She 
and Nina created T-shirt 
designs for Nina's grandchil- 
dren using puffy pens. Nina 
is now reading at about a 
second- or third-grade level 
and making steady 
progress. Her attendance is 
perfect. 



Although the adult may not yet read criti- 
cally or read abstract texts, he has met a 
competency adequate to carrying out every- 
day tasks. 

• Stage4:Multipleviewpoints.Thisstage 
implies that reading is now fluent and that 
complex materials, different writing styles, 
and inferential and critical reading can now 
be mastered. Multiple viewpoints are now 
comprehensible, this level is adequate for 
high-school textbook reading, and passing 
the GED is within reach. 

• Stage 5 : Construction and reconstruc- 
tion. In this most mature stage, generally 
reached in college, if at all, the reader takes 
information from the page and reconstructs 
it into the individual's unique view of reality 
and the world. The reader can master great 
detail and complexity and can make judg- 
ments about what must be mastered and 
what merely comprehended. This is beyond 
the scope of literacy or adult basic education 
programs but remains a worthy goal of col- 
lege reading programs. 

3. Other researchers have found similar 
types in the adults studied. Keefe and Meyer 
(1988) also grouped adult readers. They 
differ from Chall in that they identified five 
learner profiles and did not necessarily see 
the progression of reading skills in defined 
stages. In Group 0 individuals, for example, 
they found a high incidence of disability, 
limited general knowledge, and inability to 
add single-digit numbers in math. In con- 
trast, Group 4, had good listening capacity 
and fewer obvious disabilities. Meyer and 
Keefe (1990) also recommend specific in- 
structional strategies for dealing with each 
type of adult reader. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. It is crucial to recognize the. stage of 
reading in which your student is located and 
to tailor instruction to his special needs at 
that stage. 

2. Watch for the growth which may indi- 
cate a transition to a new stage. Change your 
strategies as your student progresses; know 
what's coming next. 

3. Take full advantage of the reading- to- 
learn stage when it appears. The student can 
become a self-generating reader at this point 
a nd may need you only to clarify some points. 

TO CONSIDER 

1 . What is the difference between "learn- 
ing to read" and "reading to learn"? Why 
does this transition mark an important junc- 
ture in adult reading development? In a 
lesson on bus schedules, how would you 
teach the schedule differently to a student in 
the "learning to read" stage and a student in 
the "reading to learn" stage? 

2. What activities or teaching methods 
might help the reader become "unglued" 
from print? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 4, Sees. B 
and C. 

• Refer to Key #15 for more information 
on the learning-disabled reader. 

• Read Stages of Reading by Jeanne Chall 
(1983). 

• Read Reading for 1 leaning: Selected Teach- 
ing Strategies (\99Q) by Valerie Mey^r and 
Donald Keefe. 
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Hour voice 

Identify the weakest and the strongest reader in your program or class. 

• Looking at ChaH's classification of readers, where would these readers fit? Why? 

• With Chall's classification in mind, how can you plan to meet the needs of each of 
the readers? 

• What strategies might you use with a very beginning reader to encourage "reading 
for meaning" and to escape from the "print bound" stage for a short time? 



KEY 



#9 



METHODOLOGY 



Consider several possible ways, of helping adults learn to read . 




Ed recently told his tutor, 
Sarah, that he is thinking 
about quitting. He is 
working in Laubach Skill 
Book 3 and wants to move 
into what he calls "real 
reading." Sarah was trained 
by a literacy council which 
emphasized that each 
student must complete four 
Skill Book levels before any 
other material is intro- 
duced. Thinking Ed is 
"stuck," Sarah calls her 
council for recommenda- 
tions of other material she 
could use to supplement. 
They tell her "to stick it 
out" with Skill Book, that 
eventually Ed will learn to 
read. This is the second time 
that Ed has tried to learn to 
read as an adult, and Sarah 
doesn't want to see him fail 
again. 



There are two widely divergent camps 
on how adults best learn to read. The phon- 
ics method, exemplified by the Laubach 
approach, stresses sound-letter correspon- 
dence. The language experience/whole lan- 
guage camp believes that meaning-seeking 
is more important than learning how to 
sound out words. Perhaps the safest and 
wisest way is an eclectic approach, to provide 
some of each method. 

The eclectic approach to teaching read- 
ing to adults offers the best chance for suc- 
cess. An approach w^ch includes whole 
language activities, including meaning-cen- 
tered strategies, phonics, oral-language de- 
velopment, and writing will best serve the 
diversity of students we see in our literacy 
programs. 

EXPLANATION 

1. There is wide disagreement among 
literacy researchers and program designers 
as to the "best" way to teach an adult to read. 

The traditional approach of the Laubach 
methodology, which is primarily phonics- 
based and which deemphasizes meaning, is 
criticized for its lack of relevance to adult 
lives, its rigidity ofvocabulary development, 
and the fact that Laubach makes little use of 
the rich background of experiences and 
emotions that the adult brings to each lesson 
(Meyer and Kecfe, 1988). 

On the other hand, the language experi- 
ence approach, as a smgle mode of instruc- 
tion, does not provide a great deal of support 
for the tutor who is seeking a structure for 



literacy lessons. The lang age experience 
approach does little to systematically teach 
phonics. Still, phonics can be one powerful 
tool in an adult reader's repertoire of read- 
ing skills. 

2. Itis important to remember that adults 
read some words in everyday life and, there- 
fore, already come to literacy instruction 
expecting to gain meaning from print. At 
whatever level they comprehend, they try to 
read medicine labels, identify the contents 
of boxes from what is written on the pack- 
age, and decipher notes sent home by a 
child's teacher. 

But there is a problem. We often tell new 
adult readers that there is a "code to be 
broken" and that when they learn to use the 
code, fluent, advanced reading will evolve. 
We may tell them to forget the reading they 
already know by sight, to disregard the mean- 
ing they know exists in each word. 

Often, we equate adults' learning- to-read 
process with that of a five-year-old, who may 
or may not know any print at all. And after a 
few months of instructio< . in a phonics-only 
program, v/hen the student realizes that 
"breaking the code" is only one skill in a 
required wide range of skills, she becomes 
discouraged and drops out. We had given 
her hope, and then the hope was taken away. 

3.Lewkowicz (1987) defends phonics 
instruction for older students. She says, "In 
my judgment, this widespread antiremedial 
word-attack consensus is based on too nar- 
row a view of the role of decoding in devel- 
oping reading competence" (p. 5 1). We need 
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to accept that lack of decoding skills remains 
a serious handicap for cider readers. But 
there is more than one way to ttach phonics, 
and there needs to be additional research- 
based information on the best way to teach 
phonics to older readers. 

4. Some studies report that the adults in 
our centers come to us with learning prob- 
lems that prohibited them from learning to 
read in the far more intensive instructional 
setting of the public schools, perhaps using 
a phonics-based method. 

For example, literacy students who have 
auditory-discrimination problems will have 
a particularly difficult time just hearing the 
sound that letters make. It may be impos- 
sible for some of these students to ever learn 
from phonics alone. 

Some (but far fewer) adults may have 
problems with visual memory or visual dis- 
crimination, which may have prohibited 
them from rememberingthe "look" of words. 
If your adult says she is dyslexic, she may cue 
you into this deficit. Some studies cautiously 
report that intensive phonics instruction, 
Skill Book, and much more, may be the best 
method of instruction for this group. 

5. Adult beginning readers might also 
have difficulty in abstract concepts, of which 
phonics is one. The adult has a greater 
chance of learning and remembering in a 
meaning-centered approach which is "real" 
to her, Meaningfulness ard immediate use- 
fulness empower the adult to learn outside 
the classroom situation and in the long span 
between literacy lessons. 

6. Norman and Malicky (1984) believe 
thatalthough both a skills/phonics approach 
and a process/experience approach can work 
with individual students, there is clearly a 
hesi > method for each individual student. If we 
accept the fact that for each adult who seeks 
literacy services there is a unique set of 
learning problems that prevented normal 
reading progress, then we must also accept 
that an instructional program tailored to die 
individual is the most effective approach. 

P it there is a dilemma. Researchers have 
not yet found a way to predict which pro- 



gram would be most successful prior to the 
onset of instruction (Norman and Malicky, 
1984). This remains a job for reading re- 
searchers. So the rule of thumb for tutors 
and teachers is quite simple: if an adult has 
stopped progressing in only one method, try 
the other approach or switch to an eclectic 
approach that covers all the bases. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Familiarize yourself with materials 
available in both phonics-based and lan- 
guage experience approaches. Try to iden- 
tify the parts of each which seem most suited 
to your students. 

2. Be eclectic! While using Laubach, try 
some experience stories, if for no other rea- 
son than variety. When you are using lan- 
guage experience and you find your student 
has a problem with a phonics sound, use the 
appropriate pages from Laubach. 

3. Be flexible and stay one step ahead of 
your student. Have some new strategies in 
mind when you and your student need a 
change of pace. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. What is the primary method you use to 
teach literacy? Would you say that your 
approach is phonics oriented, language ex- 
perience oriented, or eclectic? Why? 

2. Respond to the reading supervisor that 
tells you to use the sequential phonics pro- 
gram only because "every adult has gaps in 
reading knowledge and we must make sure 
we fill in those gaps." 

3 . Respond to the readi ng supervi sor who 
tells you to ignore phonics instruction but to 
use language experience stories exclusively 
with all of your students. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 1, Sees. B, C, 
D, and E, for an overview of the models of 
literacy. 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 3, Sees. B 
and C, and Chap. 4, Sec. C, for more on 
the reading process. 

• For a balance of viewpoints, read Nancy 
Lewkowicz (1987) "On the Question of 



Teaching Decoding Skills to Older Stu- 
dents" in the Journal of 'Reading, Vol. 31, 
pp. 50-57, and Valerie Keefe and Donald 
Meyer (1988), "The Laubach Way to 
Reading: A Review" in Lifelong Learning, 
Vol. 12,pp.8-10. 

Read Whole Language: The Debate, mod - 
erated by Carl B. Smith (1994), for a look 
at "both sides" of the general issue. 
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Jerry is working slowly in 
his literacy series book. He 
was getting frustrated by 
his inability to progress 
more rapidly. His tutor. Rick, 
thinks he has found a 
solution. First, he works on 
a lesson from the textbook. 
But after that lesson. Rick 
usually does an experience 
story, makes up new 
exercises on the phonics 
Jerry is working on, 
practices handwriting, and 
reads selections from a 
children's Bible orally. To 
finish the session. Rick uses 
the real-life reading task 
that Jerry has brought in to 
do. Rick then reminds Jerry 
to bring in something else 
to read next week, perhaps 
a prescription or some 
correspondence from work. 



Hour voice 

Let's look at the following situation: You have a student, Mike, who is reading at about 
a second-grade level. You meet with him for one hour, three days a week. Draw a pie 
representing one houi of tutoring/teaching time. 

• How would you carve up your pie, if at all? Would one slice be phonics, another some 
other method? What about functional reading? 

• Fill in the percentage of time you expect to spend on each slice, and analyze the graph. 
Are you satisfied with the proportions? 

• If you are not satisfied with the proportions, redraw the pie using new percentages 
of time spent on each method. 
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COMPREHENSION 



Deriving meaning fromthe printed word is the true goal of reading. 



Vine* proceeded to read the 
page from Challenger very 
rapidly, scarcely stopping at 
each period, and not 
stopping at all between 
paragraphs. He identified 
every word except one. 
After he had finished, he 
said that he had studied 
how to read that particular 
page all week. The tutor 
casually put a piece of paper 
over his book and asked him 
to tell what the story was 
about. He couldn't remem- 
ber. The tutor asked him to 
tell anything at all that he 
had read ... any words? He 
couldn't even name the 
characters, tell a plot, or 
recall anything at all. 



Adult beginning readers do not 
always seekmeaning in what they read. Many 
adults, especially at the lowest levels, see 
reading as a process of decoding; when they 
can name a word, they feel that they are 
successful readers. This perception, accord- 
ing to research, hinders progress in learning 
to read. Therefore, adults must be frequently 
reminded that they read to comprehend a 
message. 

EXPLANATION 

1. Gambrell and Heathington (1981) 
compared the strategy variables of good 
college-level readers and adult beginning 
readers below the fifth-grade level. They 
found that while good readers knew sen- 
tence order and paragraph structure were 
important, many of the poor readers did not. 
Far more surprising, while 79% of good 
readers identified comprehension as the cen- 
tral goal in reading, only 2 1 % of poor read- 
ers saw comprehension as important. These 
beginning readers also believed that word- 
for-word reading is easier than reading for 
general meaning. 

2. JeanneChall(1983,1987)hypothesizes 
that literacy progress slows during Stage 2 
(sec Key #8) when readers attempt to be- 
come "unglued" from print. Many of the 
adults at this stage cannot transfer the phon- 
ics instruction they have received to the 
comprehension of paragraphs. Results of a 
study by Norman and Malicky (1982) sug- 
gested that adults enter literacy programs 
with heavy reliance on grapho-phonic str^-^ 



egies (phonics) and with limited use of their 
experience in language. These adults need 
to approach reading from a different per- 
spective, that of seeking meaning, before 
they can show progress on achievement 
measures. 

3 . Some studies have indicated that nearly 
85% of the adults who are disabled readers 
perceive reading as a process of sounding 
out words or identifying the meaning of 
individual words. On the average, these adults 
made a three-month reading gain in three 
months of instruction. Extrapolating that 
ratio would assume that a literacy student 
retained in a program would become fluent 
readers in three to five years. However, very 
few students remain in programs longenough 
to achieve this gain, and those who do re- 
main seldom sustain that rate of progress. 

For the other 15%, for those readers who 
view reading as a meaning-making activity, 
gains of one and a half to two years were 
made in the same three-month period (Keefe 
and Meyer, 1980). Students are much more 
likely to remain in the program for this 
shorter duration. 

4. Some researchers feel that the best way 
to assist adults in learning to read is to model 
natural acquisition patterns of a child who 
might be learning to read at home. Intro- 
ducing words which are concrete and in the 
adult's experience make word-learning more 
important and meaningful. The whole lan- 
guage approach to instruction, which rec- 
ommends integrating all language modes 
(speaking, reading, writing, listening, and 
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Bill described the progress 
of the student he was 
tutoring: "Alicia completed 
ninth grade, and she has 
very good decoding skills. 
She reads carefully, iden- 
tifying each word in the 
sentence. Her reading is 
slow and laborious. She 
focuses so intently on 
'getting' each word that she 
misses the meaning of the 
passage. Alicia failed the 
GEO the first time she took 
it and she felt extremely 
discouraged. We are 
working hard on compre- 
hension skills ... I'm trying 
to get her to focus on ideas 
and content. We are 
previewing materials before 
reading. I try to get her to 
make up questions about 
the topic and think 9 bout 
what she might learn from a 
passage before she reads." 



problem-solving), also mimics natural lan- 
guage-acquisition patterns. 

5. Some research suggests that even adults 
in heavily phonics-based programs did not 
often use phonemic cues beyond the initial 
phoneme. In plain English, we spend lots of 
time teaching a phonics approach, but adults 
tend not to use it exce? - for the first sound of 
a word. Therefore, ir ,iead of continuing to 
focus on phonics strategies which are not 
working for the student, the instructor often 
switches to memorization of sight words. 
(Boraks and Schumacher, 1981). 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Adult readers might need help in 
changing their focus from decoding to mean- 
ing-making. When they are first learning to 
read, decoding may indeed be the focus, but 
readers can become "stuck" on sounding out 
each word. They must be guided to look for 
meaning, focusing on understanding what 
they read from the overall context. 

2. Setting the purpose for reading, 
whether it is set by the reader or by the 
teacher/tutor, is one way to focus on com- 
prehension. You may want to begin with 
questioning such as, "From this passage, I 
want you to learn why the bear sleeps in the 
winter." This sends the clear message to the 



J, OUR VOICE 

Suppose you are tutoring a student who exemplifies Jeanne ChaH's 
Stage 2 reader: attempting to become "unglued" from print. You 
want to help him to transfer his phonics instruction to the compre- 
hension of paragraphs, to the new perspective of seeking meaning 
from reading. 

• Outline some teaching strategies that will help the new reader 
focus on meaning rather than decoding only. 

• Modeling (play-acting the role of a good reader) has been shown 
to be a very effective teaching tool to teach good comprehension 
strategies. Work with a partner to role-play how you would model 
reading a passage for meaning. You could use the Teacher Voice as 
your demonstration passage, 

• Ask your partner what aspects of your demonstration were most 
helpful to him. How might you model differently when you are 
actually working with a student? 



reader that the focus is on meaning. 

3. The reading- writing connection fos- 
ters meaning-centered reading. When die 
reader is asked to respond in some form of 
writing about what he reads, the goal be- 
comes comprehension of the passage. When 
writing the response, he reads it in the pro- 
cess. The result is double exposure to reading. 

4. The teacher/ tutor is a model of a suc- 
cessful reader. When the teacher/tutor can 
verbalize and demonstrate the process the 
student goes through in reading a passage, 
the new reader also learns the successful 
process. Modeling is perhaps the most effec- 
tive tool in the teacher's bag of tricks. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. How do you react to Gambrell and 
Heathington's finding that only 2 1 % of poor 
readers see comprehension as important? 
Are the students with whom you work more 
focused on decoding individual words or on 
gaining meaning from a passage? 

2. Why do you think that beginning adult 
readers are so focused on phonics (decod- 
ing) instead of meaning-centered reading in 
the early stages, even though they try to 
understand words in their everyday world? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Key #9, Methodology, and #12, 
Whole Language. 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 4, Sees. A 
and B. 

• For guidance on writing, read "Writing 
instruction for adults: Present practices 
and future directions" by Padak and Padak 
Lifelong Learning, Vol. 12 (1988). 

• For information on how adults define 
reading, refer to "Adult disabled readers: 
Their perceived models of the reading 
process," by Keefe ai d Meyer in Adult 
Literacy and Basic Edtcation, 1980. 
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Reading is relate d to how we receive and process information. 
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Jake, who has been coming 
to the community literacy 
center for over a year now, 
is clear when he tells his 
tutor how best he learns. "I 
can't learn it when I hear it. 
I have to see it and memo- 
rize it. Teachers have tried 
to teach me sounds, but I 
just can't do it. Give me 
flash cards. I'll copy them 
into my book." 



Reading is a vastly complex and inter- 
active process whicn involves using the 
strengths of the learner while correcting 
strategies which may interfere with the com- 
prehension process. 

It is the quest of the literacy educator to 
discover how best the adult learns to read 
and to tailor the instructional program to 
that preference. 

EXPLANATION 

1. There are several areas of perceptual 
modality which a literacy educator should 
take into account when working with a stu- 
dent: 

auditory modality— the use of listening to 

acquire new information. 

kinesthetic modality— the use of touch and 

body movementto acquire sensory informa- 
tion. 

visual modality —the use of vision in acquir- 
ing information. 

2. Different methods of teaching reading 
rely more heavily on certain modalities than 
others. For instance, a phonics approach is 
believed to rely heavily on the auditory mo- 
dality while the sight-word method depends 
on an individual's perception and memory 
for visual stimuli such as the letters a reader 
perceives on a page. 

Many researchers have tried to prove that 
one method of teaching reading is superior 
to another for the average group of readers, 
whether that approach is sight-word, phon- 
ics, or language experience. The research, so 
far, fails to prove that one method, overall, is 



superior. 

Adult education researchers do believe 
that a method tailored to the individual 
reader is the best approach. One method of 
peaching reading may succeed where an- 
other fails (Harris and Sipay, 1980), even 
though studies on children have not sup- 
ported the contention that a program tai- 
lored to visual or auditory modalities is more 
effective than a general program. Since our 
adult readers are each so unique and have 
not succeeded in one type of reading pro- 
gram, it is sensible to try a different ap- 
proach. 

3 . It is self-evident that many of the adults 
who come to our literacy programs do signifi- 
cantly differ from the vast majority of stu- 
dents who learned to read in regular elemen- 
tary reading programs. We know that our 
students are significantly different in the 
percentage of learners who: 1) have audi- 
tory-discrimination difficulty, 2) have atten- 
tion deficits, 3) suffer from vision problems, 
and 4) may have a deficit in memory and 
knowledge utilization. Because of these dif- 
ferences, the effect of modalities may be 
more significant than in the general popula- 
tion of readers. 

Boraks and Schumacher (1981) conclude 
that adult readers who feel that their teach- 
ers consider what they want to learn and also 
how they want to learn are more likely to stay 
in a literacy program. For that reason alone, 
a tutor or teacher would do well to try to 
identify the reader's learning preference. 

4. Some adult readers exhibit maladapta- 
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Adria came from Cuba when 
she was a small girl. Her 
family moved frequently 
and so she ended up 
attending more than six 
different schools before she 
dropped out in tenth grade. 
Since then, Adria has 
worked steadily in a 
garment firm and has put 
three sons through college. 
Her tutor, Joan, knows how 
bright Adria is even though 
her literacy level is quite 
low. Adria is progressing 
extremely quickly in 
traditional literacy material. 
She also knows that Adria 
will remember almost 
everything told or read to 
her. 

While Adria is still strug- 
gling in low-level literacy 
materials, Joan is reading 
aloud short American novels 
to her. Joan just finished a 
Joseph Conrad story, "Heart 
of Darkness," and is 
beginning to read excerpts 
from Grapes of Wrath. Joan 
asks interpretive questions, 
discusses symbolism, and 
introduces challenging 
vocabulary words for Adria 
to learn. Adria is proud that 
she is "reading" some of 
the same books her sons 
have in college courses. In 
the meantime, she can't 
wait for her own literacy 
level to catch up. 
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tions in the reading process. For example, 
readers (especially beginning readers) seem 
"glued to print" and attempt to comprehend 
the passage exclusively through the infor- 
mation in the text without using their vast 
resources ot preexisting knowledge. Their 
preference for using the stimuli on the page 
results in a very literal, and often misleading, 
interpretation of meaning. 

On the other hand, some adults choose to 
overrely on background knowledge without 
using the text-based (printed) information 
at an appropriate level. They may see that 
the passage is about dolphins only and then 
jump to interpretations of the passage based 
on a TV program they once saw without 
using the information in the text. Pearson 
(1984) asserts that this may be an escape 
strategy for the poor reader who lacks con- 
fidence in his ability to decode text. 

Adult beginning readers will attempt to 
use the mode of learning that is most com- 
fortable and habitual even though these 
modes may be less successful than a combi- 
nation of approaches to reading. 

5. Perceptual tempo is another area of 
learning style. In short, it is the rapidity of 
response to questions and problem-solving. 
There are two styles noted by Kagan (1964): 
reflective style — learners who show few signs 
of hyperactivity, who persist in completing 
tasks, who critically examine answers before 
responding. These learners are better in 
vocabulary development, recall of events, 
recognition of main idea, and reading for 
details. 

impulsive style — a learner who may act on an 
initial hunch involving little critical analysis 
of the Tightness or wrongness of the answer. 
These learners have more word-recognition 
errors at all levels, give partial answers, and 
have fewer self-corrections when an error is 
made. 

Research suggests that an impulsive style 
is very common in adult literacy students; 
therefore, teaching students to slow down 
and to think about responses before answer- 
ing may aid in reading comprehension. 

6. Locus of control (see Key #2) * s ^^j 



additional area highly related to many issues 
in adult education, including the willingness 
to take risks in achieving an education, the 
retention of adults in programs, and a will- 
ingness to work hard to reach goals. 

The control an adult learner feels in the 
learning environment can significantly af- 
fect: 

• the risks the learner is willing to take. 

• the belief that strong effort will ensure 
success. 

• the understanding that failure is only a 
temporary setback and that subsequent ef- 
forts may lead to success. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Identify how your reader has learned 
information in the past. Has he relied on 
verbal information or does he feel more 
comfortable if things are written down? Ini- 
tially, use that strength most often in teach- 
ing. 

2. Some practitioners recommend "train- 
ing" an adult to "see better" or to "hear 
better" through visual or auditory drills. 
There is little evidence to support the use- 
fulness of this effort. An adult who can't 
seem to learn by phonics is best put into a 
style of reading program which emphasizes 
the visual. 

3. An adult can be persuaded to modify 
comprehension-mode preference (text-reli- 
ance vs. background-knowledge reliance) 
through metacognitive training. One method 
is for the teacher to model his or her own 
cognitive processes when trying to under- 
stand a passage by explaining orally to the 
student the strategies being employed. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. The use of kinesthetic techniques (in- 
volving body movement) to learn reading 
has been explored by many researchers who 
have suggested various methods to improve 
reading through the use of touch and move- 
ment. What programs of teaching reading 
or what individual teacher strategies have 
you observed that employ kinesthetic in- 
volvement? At what level do you think the 
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kinesthetic approach works best? 

2. Which philosophical approach to 
teaching adult reading do you think is supe- 
rior — 

• finding out the deficits in how an adult 
reads and teaching strategies to remove 
(remediate) those deficits? 

or 

• identifying the strengths or preferences 
an adult has for reading (e.g. sight words) 
and teaching primarily using that approach? 

3. Think about the adult ed class you 
know best. Identify three students you think 
exhibit a reflective tempo and three students 
who exhibit an impulsive tempo. Since the 

f — 
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impulsive tempo student seems to have the 
greatest difficulty reading, devise two or 
three techniques to get that student to slow 
down to think. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 1 , Sec. E, and 
Chap. 3. 

• For a more comprehensive approach to a 
complex topic read "Individual Differ- 
ences Research in Reading," by Spiro and 
Myers in P. David Pearson (Ed.), Hand- 
book of Reading Research (1984). 



Although commercial "learning preference inventories" are available that will help you 
assess the learning strengths and weaknesses of your student, you can devise your own 
style inventory by asking the student some leading questions. 

V Devise a mini learning-styles inventory by creating a short interview format. List five 
or more questions you would have on that interview in order to determine how the 
new reader learns best. 
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WHOLE LANGUAGE 



Reading, writing, speaking, and listening are interconnected skills. 



Angelita says she enjoys 
coming to Maureen's ABE 
class because, for the first 
time, she is really reading a 
newspaper and knows her 
current events "like no 
tomorrow/* Every morning, 
Angelita reads an article 
from the morning paper, 
discusses it with fellow 
students, listens to the 
background information 
Maureen supplies, and 
expresses her own opinion 
about the event. The class 
then brainstorms a list of 
vocabulary words that are 
germane to the topic 
Afterward, Angelita writes 
a short paper about her 
views, which she will later 
read to the class. 



CC 

... WE ACQUIRE SPEECH AS WHOLE 

language, su?rounded witjo purposeful talk in 
meaningful contexts all Jay, eveiy day. Yet we 
routinely teach literacy to adult learners as if 
reading and writing can be separated from other 
language activities. " — Lehman Johnson, and 
Lehman, 1992, p. 15 

Language is learned most effectively when 
all aspects of language — reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening — are taught together. 

EXPLANATION 

1. "Whole language" involves the inte- 
gration of all language skills into one cur- 
riculum. Instead of teaching reading as a set 
of individual skills, it is taught through dy- 
namic interactions which lead students to 
create meaning from the written passage. A 
series of interactions, in a variety of indi - 
vidual contexts, is provided to focus on the 
reader as a whole person (Rose, 1993). 

The principles of whole language are 
based on the following assumptions: 

• Reading and writing develop concurrently 
and interrelatedly rather than sequentially. 

• The primary reason for the reading act is 
the construction of meaning, much like the 
listening act; the primary goal of writing is 
the transmission of meaning, which is the 
same goal as for speaking. 

• Most beginning readers spend far too 
much time filling out worksheets and cir- 
cling answers. They spend far too little time 
actually reading. Language is acquired 
through use, not through practicing sepa- 
rate parts. ^ 3 



• Language, including all the skills of read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening, is 
learned most easily when it is purposeful, 
functional, meaningful, and whole. 

In summary, Carl Smith (1994) explains 
the philosophy of the whole language move- 
ment as one in which: "Language is a com- 
plex system for meaning-making through 
socially shared understandings which indi- 
viduals acquire through immersion and in- 
tentional use within a language community 
or social group" (p.xx). 

Proponents argue that language ' i social 
process which is driven by the pu: Dses of 
the individual learners, and that acquisition 
occurs within the context of their cultures. 

2. Many adult literacy classes fail to pro- 
vide students with experiences in listening to 
expose them to good literature. Some in- 
structors are now beginning to borrow the 
concept of the elementary school "Big Books" 
by choosing relevant literature and reading 
aloud for some part of each class. They make 
transparencies of each page of the book so 
that the teacher can point to each word as it 
is read. Students follow along, tracking the 
words and reading silently as the story is 
displayed on the overhead projector. The 
oral reading of a selection is followed by a 
discussion of content and vocabulary de- 
rived from the reading. Students are asked to 
react to the readings by writing responses in 
their journals. An instructor who used this 
approach in a GED class made the following 
comment: "I think the communal reading 
enriched our lives in many ways, and I know 
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Harry teaches a literacy 
class in the community 
room of a downtown 
church. His students are all 
beginning and low-level 
readers. His personal 
concept of teaching is that 
students need to be 
immersed in language 
because many of them live 
in an environment almost 
devoid of print. His class- 
room is pi as te red with 
posters of inspirational 
sayings. He begins his class 
by orally reading an article, 
poem, or short story and 
involves students in 
discussion of the issues 
raised in the reading. Each 
class includes a look at an 
article copied from that 
day's newspaper, and time 
is reserved to talk about 
current events of the week. 
Harry makes sure that each 
student takes home one of 
the books from the class- 
room library which he has 
set up, and he encourages 
students to keep a journal 
of reflections. 



the experience with my students has touched 
me. Also, the whole language philosophy of 
teaching reading and writing through good 
literature was affirmed for me, a new con- 
vert" (Hicks, 1992, p.2 5). 

Students learned that reading is not just an 
act of decoding but an act of communication 
by which rich meanings can be transmitted. 

3. When our adult learners were in 
elementary school, most were placed in the 
lowest reading group for intensive skills 
practice. Research suggests that poorer read- 
ers received qualitatively different instruc- 
tion than good readers. The poor readers 
focused more on intensive drills in skills like 
phonics and spent less time on critical think- 
ing, symbols and abstractions, and writing 
responses to reading. 

There is ample evidence that the adults 
we see in literacy programs seem to be defi- 
cient in their ability to deal with abstraction; 
adult beginning readers tend to personalize 
abstract concepts in an effort to inject con- 
creteness and avoid abstraction. Conse- 
quently, the more abstract the concept in the 
text, the less it is comprehended (Boraks and 
Schumacher, 1981). 

Instructors interviewed for How Adults 
Read face the deficit in one of three ways: 1) 
they teach reading using only concrete con- 
cepts, 2) they introduce lots of abstract pas- 
sages and try to remediate the deficit, or 3) 
they teach with a variety of passages but 
attempt to develop abstract concept skills 
through the use of oral language. 

What is true for oral language is true for 
written language: what you can say you can 
write, and what you write you can read. 
Therefore, even if your adult can't read well, 
higher-order thinking skills can be first 
taught through speaking and listening. 

4. Reading and writing are developmental 
processes; the more advanced the stage of 
development, the closer to the perfect model 
of reading and writing. Children's writing, for 
example, begins widi learning how to hold a 
pen, advances to scribbling, moves to draw- 
ing, evolves into a graphic representation of 
letters of the alphabet, and, finally, results in 
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the writing of the proper letters contained in 
the targeted word in proper sequence. 

With adults, as well, development pro- 
ceeds slowly along a continuum. However, 
there is some evidence that a print-rich en- 
vironment accelerates the process and ex- 
pands the literacy base. A print-rich envi- 
ronment for adults contains opportunities 
for reading and writing practice. For ex- 
ample , this climate of literacy might provide 
an uninterrupted time and a quiet place in 
which to read. It would provide magazines, 
newspapers, and books to read for enjoy- 
ment. It might also include an opportunity 
to practice writing through correspondence 
with others. 

5. Studies have shown that the hardest- 
to-serve adult students often have multiple 
handicaps. These students generally learn 
best with an approach that is holistic, not 
analytical. Whole language encourages the 
integration of tactile and kinesthetic activi- 
ties such as writing stories and journals, 
choral reading, books-on-tape, and role play- 
ing. It can also include a "hypermedia" com- 
ponent: a computer format in which several 
different media are used in a sequence the 
student chooses. For example, in learning 
about George Washington, a student might 
view a movie clip on CD-ROM showing the 
crossing of the Delaware before reading a 
paragraph about this event (Dillner, 1994). 

Approacheswhich stressonly phonics break 
apart the language, decontextualize it, and 
separate the use of language from the natural 
environment in which print exists. In other 
words, phonics study does not draw upon the 
words the adult recognizes from his environ- 
ment and does not utilize the print environ- 
ment surrounding the adult. 

6. Character journals are now being used 
in whole language classrooms to encourage 
the emotional involvement of the learner. 
After choosing material which is of personal 
interest, the student interacts with the text 
by keeping a written diary in which he as- 
sumes the role of the main character. The 
reader actually "becomes" the character and 
keeps an ongoing journal by writing about 
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ECHO READING: 

You read. The student 

repeats. 

DUET READING: 

You and the student read 

together. 

CHORAL READING: 

A group reads together. 



episodes in the first-person voice of the 
character. This journaling allows the reader 
to "walk in someone else's shoes" while 
reading and to take a personal interest in the 
outcome of the book. By becoming deeply 
involved with the character, the reader may 
experience a new level of understanding and 
enjoyment of the written material (Hancock, 
1993). 



IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1 . Surround the new reader with as much 
print material as possible. Bring in a variety 
of high-interest sources. Help the student to 
read personal mail and advertising circulars. 
Give the student magazines and newspapers 
to keep, encouraging him to focus on the 
pictures and headlines when text is too diffi- 
cult to read. Provide opportunities for lit- 
eracy independence by: 

• photographing signs on buildings in the 
community. 

• making a set of flash cards of street signs. 

• giving the student sample form letters to 
adapt when needed. 

• helping the student to make a file of index 
cards containing names and address. 

• assisting the student in making a list of 
emergency and frequently used phone num- 
bers. 

The ideas are infinite ... be sure to pro- 
vide each student with personally relevant 
materials! 

2. Focus on integrating all of the lan- 
guage arts in each lesson. Put passages on 
tape for listening and follow-along. Encour- 
age echo reading, duet reading, and choral 
reading (see box at left). Teach main idea 
and inferential skills through storytelling. 
Provide opportunities for the learner to teach 
you how to do something by describing the 
steps in a process through oral language. 
Listen to short stories on tape for enjoy- 
ment. 

3. Have the student focus on the author 
as a person tryingto convey a message, much 
like a TV or radio announcer. More ad- 
vanced students might focus on the audience 
for which a story is written, on the mood of 
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the passage, and on the author's tone. 

4. Discuss the dialects of language which 
are presented in literature by takingpassages 
from a novel such as Huckleberry Finn and 
exploring how the spoken language reflects 
the region and the era in which the novel is 
set (Southard and Miller, 1993). 

4. Encourage your student to respond in 
writing to what he has read. This expression 
may be in the form of a drawing or a list of 
important words, while the more advanced 
reader can write a short reaction to what he 
has read. 

5 . Teach study skills and model good learn- 
ing behaviors through listening and speaking 
activities. Help students predict what charac- 
ters will say, formulate questions before they 
hear the dialogue, and attend to the detail in 
the spoken passage. Guide them in the tech- 
niques of note taking and summarizing. 

6. Use emotionally charged and highly 
motivating materials. Allow students to 
choose their own reading material, and en- 
courage reading for enjoyment. (That may 
include use of the popular press, even super- 
market tabloids and other controversial 
material, as texts for some learners.) 



TO CONSIDER 

1. Some literacy programs advocate the 
use of USSR (Uninterrupted Sustained Si- 
lent Reading) as a part of every class. Is this 
practice applicable to your program or tu- 
toring situation? What whole language prin- 
ciples does this practice support? 

2. In your opinion, what is the role of 
phonics in a whole language program? 

3. Brainstorm a list of the pros and cons 
of using a whole language approach when 
teaching adults. Choose sides and debate 
this issue with a partner. 



Continued 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 3, Sec. C, 
and Chap. 4, Sec. C. 

• Read How to Use the Whole Language Ap- 
proach, by Elinor P. Ross (1989). 

• Read "Whole Language for Adult Lit- 
eracy," by Lehman, Johnson, and Lehman, 



in Adult Learning (Feburary 1992). 
Read Whole Language: The Debate^ mod- 
erated by Carl B. Smith (1994). '"' 
For a wealth of whole language -instruc- 
tional ideas consult Whole Language for 
Adults: A Guide to Instruction, by Cheatham 
etal.(1994). 
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Suppose you are introducing the U.S. Presidency to your pre-GED-level class. 

• Name at least five activities you might do in class which support the principles of a 
whole language approach to instruction. 

• List the materials you would use and explain how you would implement each activity. 
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SELF-MONITORING 



problem-solving is an integral skill for reading. 



At * local community- 
college literacy program, 
Sheila expressed some 
frustration with her 
reading: "You have to know 
what you read, or it's not 
worth reading. Comprehen- 
sion is the key to reading. 
You can read and not 
understand ... then you 
don't learn." 



Thinking about one's own thinking, 
or knowing what one knows, is called 
metacognition. Being aware of problems as 
they arise and applying solution strategies 
are critical to fluent reading. 

EXPLANATION 

1. Recent research is starting to discrimi- 
nate between two types of comprehension: 
the ability to understand the meaning of a 
reading passage and the ability to monitor 
one's understanding. What is involved in 
monitoring one's understanding? 

• Knowing when you don't understand^ then 
implementing strategies which will help you 
understand. Poorer readers don't keep track 
of their understanding; they continue to 
read on, even though they missed the essen- 
tial information needed to understand the 
rest of the passage. 

Adult poor readers seem to use fewer 
problem-solvingstrategies and use them less 
often than good readers (Chou Hare, 1981). 

• Judging the difficulty of a reading passage 
anddecidingwbetherornot one has the necessary 
skills to read the passage competently. Research 
suggests that adult beginning readers either 
overestimate or underestimate tht level at 
which they read. Better readers have a fairly 
good assessment of their skills. 

• Deciding what level of competence you need to 
get the job done. For example, when an adult 
reads a Readei''s Digest article for the fun of it 
and doesn't understand or remember the 
facts, it doesn't really matter. But if her boss 
gives her a set of directions for the n«y 
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machinery which was just installed, the level 
of competence needs to be quite high. Some 
studies suggest that poor readers don't ad- 
just their reading rates or strategies to suit 
the particular reading task. 

2. By all rights, adults should be better at 
comprehension monitoring than children 
because they have a greater stock of life 
experiences from which to draw. It is the 
flaw of the adult beginning reader if this vast 
experience is left outside the door when she 
sits down with the tutor to "learn to read." 

Resv. rch has shown that beginning and 
poor adult readers are likely to focus on 
words as they stand alone, and not to at- 
tempt to make sense of (comprehend) word, 
phrase, and sentence meaning. In a way, 
they have such a hard time just naming the 
word that they forget to understand 
(Gambrell and Heathington, 1981). 

Also, as mentioned in Key #2, the adult 
reader may have learned passivity in the 
learning situation and, therefore, will need 
to be moved into a more active, involved role 
in reading. This role will entail thirking 
about meaning and questioning at every 
level if the passage is being understood. 
When the adult reader meets a problem, 
recognizes the problem, and takes steps 
(strategies) to solve the problem, ther she is 
moving closer to what a good reader does. 

The goal of the field of metacognition is 
to teach people to be independent learners 
through the monitoring of their understand- 
ing. 

3. It is the critical role of the tutor and 
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Maggie, an experienced 
tutor, says that Linda is 
often at a loss as to how to 
begin reading a story; she 
just can't seem to get a 
running start. 

Last week, they began 
reading a challenging 
nonaction story about 
frogs. Maggie switched 
chairs with Linda, picked up 
the book, and role-played 
being the student. 

Maggie started out by 
saying, "Let's first look at 
the pictures in the book to 
get an idea of what this is 
about." After paging 
through the book, she said, 
"Now what do I already 
know about frogs? Let's see, 
I know ..." 

Through the process of 
modeling, Maggie passed 
on her experience as a 
proficient reader to Linda, 
who, hopefully, will learn to 
do the same. 



teacher to determine: 

• if the adult recognizes the problem in 
reading. 

• if the adult has helpful strategies to use 
once the problem is recognized. 

Listening to your student read can pro- 
vide a window into the person's reading 
processes. Some teachers encourage their 
adult students to attempt to verbalize how 
they use reading strategies. The teachers 
then attempt to analyze the verbalizations 
— "protocol analysis" — to see if the strat- 
egies are deficient or incorrect. If the adult 
has a only a limited repertoire of strategies 
from which to choose, then the teacher can 
provide other strategies which the adult can 
employ in p rob i em- solving situations. In- 
correct — that is, unproductive — strategies 
that the adult may have can be remediated. 

4. There are several strategies an adult 
can use to solve the problem of an unfamiliar 
word or a difficult sentence. 

• Ignore the problem and read on, hoping 
to sort it out later on. 

• Reread the word or sentence. 

• Try to decode the word using phonics, or 
analyze the sentence. 

• Read a difficult sentence orally to attempt 
to use speech to assist in comprehension. 

• Take out a dictionary (at an appropriate 
reading level) or other reference source. 

• Ask someone who might know the an- 
swer. 

• Give up in frustration and quit reading. 
Knowing which strategies to use for which 

problems in reading is a complex issue. For 
starters, adults who read a lot will learn 
through trial and error which strategies are 
useful — that is, productive — and which are 
not. 

5. Tutors can have a very special role in 
teaching the adult beginning reader how 
and when to use certain strategies to solve a 
comprehension problem. 

Tutors and teachers can model good read- 
ing for the adult very simply and effectively. 
As die tutor reads, verbalizing about the 
process being used, talking about meeting 
unknown words, and modeling some strate-3 



gies to use when meeting a comprehension 
problem are the most effective methods to 
teach an adult. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Raise the learner's activity level prior 
to reading the passage. Talk about what will 
probably appear in the passage. Look at all 
the graphic clues, titles, and subtides. Look 
at the length of the passage. Evoke prior 
background knowledge about the topic. Put 
a pencil in the learner's hand and encourage 
her to use it in any way that feels comfort- 
able, whether by simply underlining impor- 
tant words or by writing notes in the margin. 

2. Have the adult define her purpose for 
readingbefore she begins to read. She should 
judge how difficult she expects this passage 
will be. She should judge how well this 
passage must be read. She should master 
each detail, such as following directions for 
a new medication, or decide that this reading 
is just for enjoyment. 

3. Guide the learner toward problem- 
solving. If the learner meets a problem and 
judges it to be an important one, then teach 
all the different strategies that may be used 
to solve it. Model some of these strategies 
for the learner. Teach those strategies you 
think might be useful, such as dictionary 
skills, rereading, or phonics analysis. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. Before a reader begins a passage, she 
should ask herself several prereading ques- 
tions. What are some of the prereading 
questions any proficient reader would ask? 
Make a list. 

2. From what you know, what psycho- 
logical or social factors may inhibit a 
student's full use of metacognitive strate- 
gies? 



Continued 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 3, Sec, C, 

• To read more about modeling techniques 
see: 1) for all readers: Annemarie Palincsar 
and Ann Brown, "Reciprocal Teaching of 
Comprehension-Monitoring Activities, 



CognitioiiandInstruaio7i,Volumel (1984); 
2) for ABE and GED readers: Mary Heller, 
"How Do You Know? Metacognitive 
Modeling in the Content Areas," Journal 
of Reading (1986). 



LOUR VOICE 



1. Imagine that you are an ABE tutor/teacher. 

• With a partner, role-play your approach to reading a difficult passage about the 
solar system* 

2. Teaching a student to monitor her understanding of a story may be particularly 
challenging. 

• Can you list three techniques you might use to remind the reader to comprehend? 

• Are there any kinesthetic/tactile Techniques which may remind the reader to 
monitor her comprehension? 
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SELF-ESTEEM 



Cause or consequence, feelings about self correlate to reading ability. 




Alyssa sat in the small room 
of the literacy center talking 
to the reading specialist. "I 
just feel I can't do this ... f 
never did feel that I could 
read. Everyone was always 
telling me i was stupid and 
couldn't do nothing. Now 
you tell me I can if ! really 
try to. I just don't know 
who to believe." 



Ajdults who enroll in literacy pro- 
grams may be entering with a mixed bag of 
negative and positive internal messages and 
rationalizations. At this moment in their 
lives, they may possess the courage to make 
that phone call and register for class; yet, 
fear, anxiety, self-doubt, and hesitation are 
not far in the background. One of the most 
important positive messages the adult stu- 
dent is acting upon in enrolling in literacy 
classes is his or her perception of self-esteem 
or self-worth. 

1. Self-esteem hides under many differ- 
ent names: self- perception, personal effi- 
cacy, self-concept, self-love, etc. Whichever 
label you choose, for an adult, this element 
of self-appreciation, when it is both realistic 
and positive, points to an individual likely to 
be mentally healthy and to exhibit an ener- 
getic, outgoing personality in her interac- 
tions with the world. 

In contrast, the individual who suffers 
from a lack of self-confidence or a persistent 
self-hatred may be dysfunctional both in 
establishing personal and business relation- 
ships, and in her ability to take personal 
action in order to improve a bad situation. A 
sense of despair pervades each day. 

2. Educational researchers are not cer- 
tain whether a low level of self-confidence is 
the cause or the consequence of adult lit- 
eracy, but literacy learners exhibit levels of 
self-esteem which are below the average 
adult (Rance-Roney, 1994). 

The causes of low self-concept are ex- 
tremely interactive and complex, but several 



key areas are suspect. Instability of any type 
in early childhood and adolescence, whether 
parental or educational, may lead to lowered 
self-esteem. Family stress because of unem- 
ployment, parental abandonment, separa- 
tion, or divorce lessens the child's belief in a 
supportive, stable, and predictable world. 
When parents are concerned first about 
survival of selves and family, there is little 
time to set guidelines for children and little 
energy to focus on school achievement. 

Although financial comfort, religious val- 
ues, and the trappings of middle-class life are 
not directly related to self- worth, a parent in 
social and financial turmoil is less likely to. 
"become a bastion from which the child can 
gain strength and reassurance, someone who 
will give advice and perspective" (Cooper- 
smith, p. 176). 

3. Enhancing positive self-esteem is a 
more complex task than literacy educators 
have long believed. Merely comforting the 
adult with positive feedback may not lead to 
increased self-esteem. Recent models for 
fostering positive self-perception jcus on 
leading the adult to confront and cope with 
the negative messages we all receive every 
day, and to view this negative feedback as an 
inevitable part of human existence. When 
literacy educators provide only positive feed- 
back without acknowledging the learning 
difficulty or reading deficiency now facing 
the adult, the educator is allowing the stu- 
dent to avoid facing the problem and is not 
moving the student toward self-knowledge. 

4. There is little concrete guidance for 
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Gabri«lla listened patiently 
to Cartas for the first 45 
minutes of the hour and a 
half she was planning to 
spend with him. Carlos was 
expressing his frustration 
about hew tired he is when 
he gets home from work at ^ • 
« local garment factory, and 
how he has to help his kids 
with their homework and 
help his wife with kitchen 
chores before falling asleep 
in front of the TV with his 
GED book in his lap. 
Gabriella had been told by 
her literacy mentor that you 
have to first listen to the 
student before that student 
will be ready to listen to 
you. This was OK for he 
first two weeks, but this 
was the fourth week. More 
than half the time in each of 
the previous sessions had 
been devoted to Carlos' 
frustration and very little 
actual learning was getting 
done. 

Gabriella decided that she 
and Carlos would agree to a 
limit on the time spent in 
"open discussion" and after 
that, they would get down 
to the learning business. In 
fact as Carlos identified a 
barrier to getting the home 
exercises done during the 
open discussion, they would 
problem-solve some coping 
strategies together and 
write them down in the 
back of his notebook to 
refer to. So, when Carlos 
felt tired, he knew enough 
to take a brisk walk in the 
cold air, make himself a 
strong cup of coffee, and sit 
down at the bright kitchen 
table to work. 



the literacy educator on how to foster a 
positive self-esteem in the learning situa- 
tion, but the general research suggests sev- 
eral approaches. First of all, approach lit- 
eracy learning as a job. to be done, in spite of 
the difficulties and hurdles. Secondly, con- 
front the excuses and assist your student in 
problem-solving ways to overcome the dif- 
ficulties. Thirdly, provide the student with 
challenging, but not impossible, assignments, 
with a firm expectation that the assignment 
can be and will be completed. 

Finally, foster high levels of individual 
autonomy, "in which individuals can be cared 
for, but are still expected to exercise their 
individual will and accept the responsibility 
of making their needs known, and finding 
acceptable ways of satisfying these needs" 
(Bednar, Wells, and Peterson, p.229). 

IMPLICATIONS FOF TEACHING 

1 . Focus on the progress made by literacy 
students, no matter how small the gain in 
competence. Yet, provide realistic feedback 
and reality checks about both the current 
state of reading and how long it may take to 
make significant gains. 

2. Have high expectations for improve- 
ment; demand high effort. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, adult students interpret easy as- 
signments as further evidence of incompe- 
tence; conversely, when challengingdemands 
are made in the classroom, adult students 
interpret this as evidence that the instructor 
believes in their intelligence, which in turn 



bolsters confidence in the ability to learn. 

3. Be consistent in requirements and de- 
mands. Provide a sense of learning rhythm 
and consistent expectations for homework 
and study. Although adult studc n s have 
great demands on their time and energy 
outside of the classroom, the message that 
learning is of utmost importance and can 
only be gained through significant personal 
sacrifice and effort is crucial to learning 
effectiveness. Although personal emergen- 
cies are to be recognized, the business at 
hand is learning and the adult student should 
be asked to make up missed work. 

TO CONSIDER 

1 . To what extent do you believe low self- 
esteem is a came of reading problems? A 
consequence? 

2. What is the relationship between an 
individual's autonomy and that person's self- 
esteem? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 5, Sees. C 
and D. 

• Read the introduction to the psycholo- 
gist's text, Self-esteem: Paradoxes and Inno- 
vations in Clinical Theory and Practice, Ri- 
chard L. Bednar, M. Gawain Wells, and 
Scott R. Peterson (1989). 

• Refer to Coopersmith (1967), The Ante- 
cedents of Self-esteem. 



OUR VOICE 



1. Role-play with a partner a situation in which the partner is the student and you are 
the tutor/teacher. The student has just gotten an algebra problem wrong. Using the 
information on self-esteem you have just learned, what verbal messages would you 
give that student? 

2. Working with a partner, write a long list of excuses you have heard from students as 
to why they didn't finish a home exercise or read a passage. Together with your 
partner, write "OK" next to the excuses you think are important enough to release 
the student from expected work, and write "No" next to the excuses that couid have 
been overcome in an effort to complete the assignment. Formulate the policy you 
would explain to a student about the "No" excuses. 

4i 
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Adult learning disabilities require special teaching techniques. 




As children, many adult 
faamers were not recog- 
nized as special learners or 
did not receive the sped a! - 
education services that arc 
available today. Richard 
said, "I never really started 
to I earn until I worked with 
my tutor. In school, I could 
never understand. I was 
pushed ahead from grade to 
grade to gat rid of me. I 
guess I gave th* teachers 
some problems. No one 
took the time to help me. I 
felt stupid and so finally, I 
dropped out. I should have 
been in a special class; I 
learned things real slow." 
Miguel said, "I never could 
learn to read because I just 
couldn't pay attention. ! 
was always fooling around 
... never focused." 



There is a suspicion that a significant 
proportion of the adult literacy population is 
learning disabled (LD) in some way. 

EXPLANATION 

1. Very few literacy programs make an 
. attempt to identify students who have learn- 
ing disabilities, even though this is of pri- 
mary concern to teachers and tutors alike. 
The stock answer is that they will be taught 
to read in the same way anyway. 

But the truth is, there are special tech- 
niques and approaches which can make learn- 
ing more efficient for certain types of dis- 
abilities. The disability may occur in a mul- 
titude of areas, such as visual, auditory, 
memory, or attention deficits. Although we 
are not equipped to diagnose a specific defi- 
cit, we may, at least, identify a strength that 
we can use to teach this adult to read, and we 
may try different instructional strategies in 
the hopes that one will work. 

2. An adult LD student may guess fre- 
quently, substitute incorrect words, add or 
delete letters or symbols, and transpose let- 
ters. He may have difficulty with compre- 
hension, rereading slowly p.nd still not un- 
derstanding. He may lose his place on the 
page or within the paragraph. The LD adult's 
worst deficits may he weak visual memory 
for spelling or the inability to sequence ideas. 
Problems with grammar and sentence me- 
chanics may be evident (Matson, 1988). Dis- 
ruptive behavior is often a symptom of a 
learning disability as the adult constantly 
faces a world of frustration. 

A p 



3, Many students exhibit symptoms of 
disabilities, but it is the degree to which they 
are present which impacts the teaching pro- 
cess. Matson reports that GED adults who 
show discrepancies among skill areas, as well 
as irregular gaps in academic skills, may 
suffer from the following deficits: 

• Poor organization of concepts and tasks; 
problems with: 

— prioritizing information and sequenc- 
ing tasks 

— relating a part to the whole 
— grasping similarities 

— grouping or categorizing 

• Memory difficulties: 

— long-term and short-term memoiy 

difficulties 
— variable or unpredictable performance 

• Processing difficulties: 

— visual difficulties in sequencing 
memory and perception 

— auditory difficulties in following direc- 
tions, main idea, sequencing, process- 
ing, memory 

— perceptual-motor difficulties 

Once the learning-disabled student is iden- 
tified, his needs should be addressed by the 
teacher or tutor working with him. 

4. Many adults in local literacy programs 
exhibit the profile of an adult with the learn- 
ing disability called Attention Deficit Disor- 
der (ADD) or, in some cases, the more 
complex Attention Deficit-IIyperactivity 
Disorder (ADHD). The adult who falls into 
this category had ADD/ADHD as a child 
but retains residual effects, even though the 
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Betty tutors in the library of 
a small town. She is 
currently working with a 28- 
year-old man, Curt, who is 
learning disabled. Her 
student attended special- 
education classes before 
dropping out of school. 
Although she is not 
specifically trained in 
working with the learning 
disabled, Betty carefully 
helps her student set 
realistic goals and tries a 
variety of different teaching 
approaches. She makes sure 
that the session ends with a 
successful experience. Her 
student seems to be 
growing more confident in 
functional literacy tasks, 
comes to each class 
faithfully, and is very 
positive about his ability to 
make progress. 

She recently got in touch 
with the local community 
college and spoke to the 
learning-disabilities 
specialist about different 
techniques she can try with 
Curt. Betty is eager to try 
these techniques because 
she feels that Curt's small 
victories are "victories for 
the both of us." 
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symptoms may be somewhat ameliorated. 
The adult may exhibit: 

• Inattention 

— fails to finish what he starts; often 
doesn't seem to listen; is easily dis- 
tracted; has difficulty concentrating on 
tasks requiring sustained attention. 

• Impulsiveness 

— acts before thinking; shifts excessively 
from one activity to another; has diffi- 
culty organizing work; needs a lot of 
supervision 

• Hyperactivity 

— exhibits distractibility; gets out of seat 
frequently to move around the room; 
has random or patterned physical mo- 
tion like foot tapping; exhibits ner- 
vousness; is impatient with sedentary 
activities (Wender, 1967). 

5. Wender describes this type of student 
as one who has difficulty with self-control. 
He tends to act first and think later. He is 
likely to do things on the spur of the mo- 
ment, later regretting his actions. He may 
interrupt others in class and does not antici- 
pate the consequences of his actions. 

This type of student may experience fre- 
quent mood swings and become readily de- 
pressed when encountering frustration. The 
ADD adult may have a short temper which 
affects his relationship with the teacher and 
with other students. He may overreact to 
events (Wender, 1988). 

6. Working with an adult with significant 
learning disabilities presents a challenge. A 
trained specialistinlearningdisabilities stands 
the greatest chance for success. Since most 
literacy programs do not have an LD staff 
member, the important role of the regular 
teacher or tutor is to recognize the student's 
limitations. Methods and materials may need 
to be modified and expectations may need to 
be more realistic. 

Depending on the type and severity of the 
disability, the learner may be either high, 
moderate, or low functioning. 

Few literacy researchers have addressed 
the problem of the low-level LD student. 
Meyer and Keefe (1990) classify the LD 

\ 



adult beginning reader as one type of "Pro- 
file One Learner." (Other types of disabled 
learners may be classified likewise.) They 
report that this individual may consistently 
attend class but will progress very slowly, if 
at all. Such students enter literacy programs 
with little sight vocabulary, and their inde- 
pendent and instructional levels are at or 
below first grade. Listening capacity is also 
low, as is level of background knowledge. 
Tutors of Profile One students become 
frustrated and may blame themselves for the 
lack of progress. 

Articulation and understanding of realis- 
tic goals by both the tutor and the adult is 
important. Goals should focus on the most 
simple coping skills. Teachers must plan 
lessons so that the student can succeed, and 
the instruction should center around func- 
tional literacy and numeracy skills of imme- 
diate importance to the learner. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Assess the strengths and weaknesses of 
the learning-disabled student and provide 
instruction in the areas in which there is the 
greatest chance for success. 

2. Provide consistent structure for this 
student. Help him to organize, to sequence 
his activities, and to keep his place on the 
page. Encourage him to use lists, markers, 
outlines, highlighters, and other aids to help 
him master a task or focus on an assignment. 

3. Include a great deal of review for the 
student with memory difficulties. Always 
use hands-on, real-life materials. Suggest 
tactile and kinesthetic interaction as much 
as possible. Have the student draw repre- 
sentations of the concepts. Physically "do" 
the activity, if appropriate. 

4. Explore specialized techniques like the 
Fernald Method (VAKT) and compensa- 
tory learning strategies with a learning-dis- 
abilities specialist. 

5. Relate new concepts to those which 
have been mastered. 

6. For the hyperactive or distractible 
adult, divide lessons into small segments 
which can be quickly mastered. Involve 
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physical activity in the lesson. Change activi- 
ties frequently and provide breaks involving 
physical movement if necessary. 

7. With the Profile One reader focus on 
very simple tasks involving functional skills. 
Guarantee success in each lesson. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. In your opinion, what is the impact of 
childhood hyperactivity on some adults who 
have low reading skills? 

2. What percentage of our adult literacy 
students do yov* believe have learning dis- 
abilities? What types of learning disabilities 



have you encountered in your teaching? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 5, Sees. E 
and F. 

• Read Susan Matson's "The CED and 
Learning Disabled Students" (1988) in 
the Newsletter of the GED Testing Sauice, 
Vol. 5, Washington, DC. 

• Read Paul Wender, The Hyperactive Child, 
Adolescent and Adult (1987). 
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OUR VOICE 

1. Pretend that you are an administrator of a large literacy program. Knowing that 
dealing with a learning-disabled student presents one of the biggest challenges facing 
any program: 

• Into what instructional program will you most likely place an LD adult: a one-to- 
one volunteer tutoring situation, a class with an experienced teacher, a mix, or 
some other situation? 

• What materials and methods will you suggest for the student? 

• What type of training will you plan to help the tutor and/or teacher to assist the 
student in learning to read? 

• What kinds of support services are available to your students? (Consider the 
complexity of an ADHD adult who may need psychotherapy and medication 
concurrently to set the scene for educational interventions.) 

2. In your ABE class, one member of the class seems to have an Attention Deficit 
Disorder. 

• How would you handle his hyperactivity and impulsivity, and still meet his needs 
and those of the other class members? 
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ADULT APPROACHES 



Traditional approaches for children must be modified for adults. 



Ellen panicked in a group 
lesson when she was called 
on to read in class. When 
asked what advice she 
would give literacy teach- 
ers, she said, "Do not put an 
adult on the spot to read in 
class. I am really scared to 
read in front of a group. I 
even write about this fear in 
my journal. I talk to my 
teacher about it. I freeze up 
and won't do it. I can't do 
it." 
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1 HE DEBATE CONTINUES REGARDING THE 

similarities and differences between adult 
reading and juvenile reading. But certain 
considerations are certainly important when 
designing programs for adult readers. 

EXPLANATION 

1. Each student must be respected as an 
adult who is capable of learning and grow- 
ing. Amy Rose writes in Adult Learning that 
adult education should replace what is wrong 
with traditional public-school education. 
Therefore, she says, "The process should be 
more open, involving discussion, group plan- 
ning of content, structure, and projected 
outcomes, and more experience-based in 
terms of general approach and actual learn- 
ing process" (Rose, 1994). 

The maturity and experience of the adult 
learner should allow for a depth of dialogue 
which is not possible with children. Each 
instructor should strive to be a partner who 
is helping the student in the learning pro- 
cess, not a superior who is calling the shots. 

2. It is obvious that adult students have 
many more responsibilities and much less 
classroom time available than children who 
are full-time students. Many adults not only 
have limited time for study; they are also 
limited by poor organizational skills. They 
do not know how to begin to work on an 
assignment and they have difficulty estimat- 
ing the time which a task will involve. In 
discussing time planning, the instructor 
might help the student to make a list of 
activities, prioritize them, and stick to a 
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schedule to complete a sequence of events. 
Murk(1993) emphasizes that students should 
be allowed enough time to process informa- 
tion and that review and reflection strategies 
are important for bringing closure to learn- 
ing sessions. 

3 . It has been stated that many adult 1 earn- 
ers have failed in previous school settings 
because a formal language is used which is 
not their own. Purcell-Gates (1993) relates 
how an urban Appalachian woman who could 
not read or write progressed to functional 
levels when she was able to read and write in 
her own dialect. The author states that "... 
educators who failed to acknowledge her 
language as an integral aspect of her as a 
learner and as a cultural being may have 
denied 1 *r previous access to literacy." Adults 
in a phonics-based program have a great deal 
of difficulty trying to sound out words which 
differ from the language they speak. They 
need to be allowed to create text in the 
dialect which they speak every day. 

4. Adults generally come into contact with 
more community agencies and institutions 
than school children. Instructors can help 
students improve their coping skills and ex- 
plore the richness of their surroundings. 
Writing in Educational Leadership, Tchudi 
and Lafer (1993) believe that a vital interdis- 
ciplinary curriculum can be developed in 
any geographic area because "... every re- 
gion or locality has historical, scientific, eco- 
nomic, literacy, and cultural resources that 
can provide a starting point for explorations 
across the disciplines." The hometown is 
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Michael observed a class in 
the county prison. The 
teacher had distributed a 
newspaper for beginning 
readers and was going 
around the room asking 
each student to read out 
loud. It was reminiscent of a 
typical elementary school 
"reading group" where the 
teacher went around the 
circle, calling on the 
children consecutively to 
take turns reading orally. 

What Michael immediately 
noticed was a feeling of 
tension. Some of the 
students were very reluc- 
tant to take a turn. They 
were shy about participat- 
ing and uncomfortable 
about making mistakes in 
front of others in the group. 
Some students were visibly 
embarrassed when they 
could not sound out a word. 
This was clearly not an 
appropriate method to use 
with this group. 



where our students interact on a daily basis, 
so it is a logical place to study. Deeper 
understandings of their communities can 
help adult students to function more effec- 
tively, and serve as a basis for expanding 
their horizons. 

5. R. Baird Shuman (1989) writes in the 
Journal of Reading about his assumptions, 
misinformation, and experiences when first 
teaching adults to read. He talks about the 
mistake of asking his readers to read aloud in 
class. He recommends that if oral reading 
takes place in a group, the teacher should do 
the reading, or ask for volunteers who are 
comfortable reading aloud. He talks about 
the embarrassment of his adult students 
whose readingproblems were evident to the 
whole group when they read out loud. 

6. Instructors should avoid lecturing at 
all costs and attempt to involve students in 
active learning. Many educators encourage 
a writing workshop in which students do not 
follow a series of assignments; rather, they 
work collaboratively, helping each other and 
learning from fellow students. McAndrew 
(1993) states: "Teachers have to prepare 
themselves for the new time of workshop 
classrooms, thinking of it not as chaos but 
rather the time of active literacy, not as time 
that is marked off, but time that is lived in." 

Shuman also noted that his students often 
dozed in class after having worked long 
shifts. He recommended activities in which 
adult readers have the opportunity to walk 
around the room or move frequently from 
one task to another. 

7. According to Boraks and Richardson 
(1981), appropriate instructional principles 
based on adult readers' psychosocial behav- 
ior and needs can be designed. They suggest 
the following: ' 

• Initial reading instruction may be best 
presented with materials in which adults 
have shown a utilitarian interest. 

• Teachers should help adults manage 
their time for maximum reading time within 
the instructional hours. 

• Adults who are learning to read should 
be taught using concrete topics. 
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Peter Murk (1993) emphasizes the con- 
cern for the anxiety of the adult student by 
making the classroom a safe and nonthreat- 
ening environment. He notes the impor- 
tance of having the instructor get to know 
the student as an individual and respecting 
the differences among learners. 

8. Do adults who come to reading classes 
have a positive attitude toward school? 
Shuman (1989) found this to be true of only 
half. There was a sizable group for whom 
any element which imitated a school setting, 
or school materials, put up a barrier to learn- 
ing. Positive attitudes can be built by provid- 
ing descriptive feedback following each ef- 
fort. Murk(1993) emphasizes that reinforce- 
ment must be given for all accomplishments, 
all learning, and all growth. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Treat your students as adults and work 
with them as partners in learning. 

2. Consider the time demands of the adult 
student and make the most constructive use 
of class periods. Keep homework demands 
reasonable. 

3 . Respect the student's spoken language 
and immediate environment. 

4. Avoid putting any adult on the spot in 
front of others unless she has volunteered to 
take center stage. 

5. Adults have two genuine literacy needs. 
The firstis functional: in every session, teach 
the student topics which are of immediate 
use to her. The second is to a need to enjoy 
reading, which the insructor can help to 
foster. (See Key #17.) 

6. Build positive attitudes toward life- 
long learning. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. Research supports the contention that 
adult students should not be put on the spot 
to read orally; they should read out loud only 
if they have volunteered to do so. What 
other "traditional" elementary-school meth- 
ods should not be used with adults? Why? 

2. Adults have much greater demands on 
their time than children do. Discuss meth- 
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odswhichyoumightusetomaximizeuseof FQR MQRE INFORMATION 

your adult students' class time and home- 
work applications. • Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 4, Sec. E. 

• Read "A Comparison of Two Approaches 
forTeaching Reading to Adults," by Charles 
Norman and GraceMalicky(1984)in^tt/^ 
Literacy and Basic Education. 

• Read "Tested techniques for teaching 
adults," by Peter Murk in Adult Learning, 
36:6, p.26. 
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OUR VOICE 

Let's go back to the basics: what are the differences between the way children and adults 
learn to read? Finish these statements: 

• A child learns to read primarily by . .. 

• An adult learns to read primarily by . . . 

Now, look at the contrasts and see if you can think of techniques of teaching reading 
that are likely to succeed with an adult new reader. 
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PLEASURE READING 



Reading develops ars it becomes an everyday, enjoyable activity. 




Tasha loves to read. She is 
working hard in her pre-GED 
texts while trying to make 
time for recreational 
reading. Describing her 
reading habits, Tasha says, 
"I like Danielle Steel and 
extra books like novels. I 
read for enjoyment to get 
away from my problems 
and to get into someone 
else's life. I'm sad when the 
book is finished, when I 
have to say good-bye to the 
character 

The teacher has noticed that 
Tasha a/ways carries a 
paperback book to read at 
the bus stop, at lunch, and 
while waiting for appoint- 
ments. 



* £Low can we expect adults to learn to 
read fluently and effortlessly if they practice 
only during the one to three hours we see 
them? 

Students must spend time reading on 
their own to develop fluency. Reading for 
enjoyment is important in developing lit- 
eracy skills and emphasizing that reading is 
a life-long learning activity. 

EXPLANATION 

L Writingin the JoutTial of Reading, Gwen 
Taylor (1993) states, "There are millions of 
people who have learned to read but choose 
not to, except minimally." She has tried to 
foster reading for enjoyment by allowing 
students to pick their own recreational read- 
ing from whatever genre they most prefer. 
The students are encouraged to read for 
pleasure only. Instead of writing formal book 
reports, they are asked to sit in a small group 
and have a book discussion. Each student 
merely tells about the book which was read, 
answering any questions generated by the 
others in the group. The students receive no 
grade or evaluation of this activity. Taylor 
has found that students benefit from hearing 
others tell what they have read for relaxation 
and enjoyment. The students are encour- 
aged to read further, and they often read a 
book that has been recommended by a class- 
mate. This is likely to be die first time some 
adults have had the opportunity to read only 
for pleasure. 

2. A program in the Washington, DC, 
Public Library named "A Feel for Books" is 
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a discussion group for adult readers at grade 
2-6 reading levels. Sharon Morgenthaler 
(1993) explains how the program uses schol- 
ars and educators to facilitate discussion 
groups which focus on comparing charac- • 
ters from the stories with the experiences of 
the participants. This provides a vital link 
between the literature and the real lives of 
the students. Students are given time to go 
back to the text to find the lines being dis- 
cussed and to reflect on what they have read. 
The moderator's role is to ask questions and 
clarify group members' comments, letting 
the students dominate the conversation. . 

3. Most of the materials published in the 
literacy area focus on two skill areas: phonics 
and functional literacy. Unfortunately, for 
the adult reader, phonics reading instruc- 
tion may be lacking in excitement, and func- 
tional-literacy materials such as want ads 
and job applications may be important but 
will probably not emotionally engage the 
reader in the reading act. According to Rigg 
and Kaz°.mek (1986), "These r aterials nar- 
row rather than enlarge a student's view of 
literacy; and the snippets of language they 
display are almost always bereft of verve or 
grace." 

Heathington and Koskinen (1982) rec- 
ommend that literacy administrators have 
students fill out interest inventories and send 
them to publishers because some published 
materials are inappropriate for our adult 
learners. Passages need to kindle the excite- 
ment and meaningfulness which are so often 
missing from published materials. 
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The ABE instructor describes 
her student as a hard 
worker who is making very 
positive attituiinaS changes. 
Pedro is an 18-y**r-otd who 
dropped out of school in 
ninth grade because of 
family problems. He 
recently got a job painting 
the home of a retired 
teacher. This woman took a 
personal interest in Pedro 
and gave him sports 
magazines to read "just for 
fun." Reading had always 
been "work" for Charles, 
and he associated it with his 
negative experiences at 
school. But he became so 
interested through his 
recreational reading that he 
decided to go back to 
school. 

Pedro was amazed that the 
ABE class was muttifaceted, 
that part of the time was 
devoted to a regular 
textbook curriculum, white 
• a portion of each class was 
reserved for free reading. 
Reading in his areas of 
interest has been an 
enjoyable experience for 
Pedro. 
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The growing body of fiction and other 
pleasure reading written expressly for adult 
new readers provides an important alterna- 
tive. In these controlled-reading-level ma- 
terials adults can read about characters and 
situations to which they can relate, gaining 
reading experience in the process. Several 
publishers of adult education materials offer 
such books. 

4. Some educators believe that much too 
much time is spent on reading that is geared 
to remediating student deficiencies, not to 
enhancing their strengths. William Bintz 
(1993) feels that in order to do that, we need 
to value and legitimate what students are 
currently reading out of school. Further- 
more, we need to respect the student's inter- 
ests and encourage in-depth readingin those 
areas. 

Many new readers conscientiously de- 
code each word, but they will progress very 
slowly unless they are given intensive and 
frequent opportunities to practice their skill. 
Motivation for reading plays a key role in 
fostering independent practice in reading 
skills. Yet few literacy programs attempt to 
determine the most interesting material for 
their students and build instruction around 
them. Students should be helped to identify 
their areas of strength and encouraged to 
read widely for pleasure. 

5. Strategies to encourage fluency and 
speed are generally not suggested for adult 
new readers. Yet new readers, almost uni- 
versally, spend a disproportionate amount 
of time on print-based cues, forgetting to 
comprehend throughout the passage. They 
read so slowly that "they lose track of mean- 
ing. Reading too slowly actually interferes 
with comprehension because it overloads 
the visual system and memory" (Bacon, 1983 , 
p. 5). Adults who learn to focus on meaning 
and use prior background knowledge and 
context clues will progress at far greater 
speed than those who concentrate on phonic 
analysis. (See Keys #5, #8, and #10 for back- 
ground information.) 

For the most part, beginning adult read- 
ers do not find reading an interesting pursuit 
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and may have negative attitudes toward read- 
ing. The words reading and enjoyment do not 
"go together." But we do know that when 
reading is concrete, high in emotional con- 
tent, and personal, students read faster and 
at higher instructional levels than would be 
expected. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Encourage the adult to read anything 
he can get his hands on. 

2. Allow opportunities for students to tell 
others about what they have read for enjoy- 
ment. 

3. Keep a portable library of high-inter- 
est magazines and books for the adult to 
borrow for an indefinite length of time. 
Involve community groups, such as Scout 
troops, in collecting books for your literacy 
program. 

4. If you are using phonics workbooks or 
functional reading materials, be sure to in- 
troduce books to be read "just for fun." 
Books about hobbies, crafts, sports, and 
cooking often have many pictures and can be 
perused casually. 

5. During the first interview with each 
student, administer a reading-interest in- 
ventory or at least compile a list of interests 
for the adult. Give that information to the 
tutor or teacher to guide the selection of 
materials for literacy instruction. 

6. Read aloud to your students! Many 
adult beginning readers enjoy listening to 
stories, for this is a quiet, relaxing time when 
the teacher does the work. This also moti- 
vates the student to learn to read the mate- 
rial himself. As you are reading to the stu- 
dent, tape-record the story and give the tape 
to the student for later enjoyment along with 
a print copy of the story. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. Do you believe that the stories in the 
published literacy materials you use truly 
engage the reader and motivate him to want 
to read more? Why or why not? 

2. Why do many adult students have 
negative attitudes toward reading? Name 
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some ways in which you might help your 
students develop more positive approaches to 
reading. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 4, Sec. E. 

• Use Heathington and Koskinen's "Inter- 
est Inventory for Adult Beginning Read- 
ers," Journal of Reading (1982) or make 



your own. 

Refer to bibliographies such as the Reader 
Development Bibliography of the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia and Books for Adult 
New Readers, A Bibliography Developed by 
Project: LEARN, as well as Book Discussion 
Clubs for Adult New Readei's and Opening 
Doors for Adult New Readers, all available 
through New Readers Press and other 
sources. 



Hour voice 



When asked what it takes to become a really good reader, one GED student replied: 
"You have to read, read, read . . . Read anything you can get your hands on!" 

This student knew that reading skill improves with use. It is through such practice 
that one acquires genuine fluency and speed. 

• What questions would you ask to determine your adult student's areas of interest? 

• List some of the activities which you would devise to encourage reading for 
enjoyment in your student's high interest areas. 

• Discuss with another teacher or tutor several nontraditional "textbooks" that can be 
used with adult-literacy and ABE students. 
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TEACHER iND TUTOR 



The student-instructor relationship is a focal point in learning. 




Adult students who were 
interviewed identified these 
aspects of a good teacher: 

• "builds your ego and 

makes you feel good" 

• "is nice and relaxed in 

class" 

• "is someone you can 

trust" 

• "takes time with you 

when you get stuck" 

• "listens to your questions 

no matter how dumb 
they are" 

• "is happy and funny, has a 

good sense of humor" 

• "cares about you and is 

sensitive to your feel- 
ings" 

• "lets you work at your 

own pace and at your 
own level" 

• "treats you like an equal" 

• "has lots of patience" 



Teachers are on the front line each 
day and are the daily support to adults who 
may be facing formidable barriers to educa- 
tion and difficult problems in their personal 
lives. 

Teachers who are flexible and can adapt 
quickly to the changing needs of their adult 
learners, teachers who sympathetically re- 
spond to adult personal concerns but are not 
bogged down by them, and teachers who 
organize instruction around student goals 
and remain task oriented are the most suc- 
cessful with adult literacy and basic educa- 
tion students. 

EXPLANATION 

1. Above all else, the effective adult lit- 
eracy instructor is sensitive to the individual 
needs of each student. The good teacher 
senses all of the variables which affect the 
student both inside and outside of class. It is 
imperative to establish a safe environment in 
which the student and teacher can establish 
a trusting relationship. Since most literacy 
programs do not offer professional counsel- 
ing, teachers serve on the front line to listen, 
share, and help with problem solving. 
Crandall etal. (1 984) note that the focus may 
be personal, medical, academic, or work 
related. They emphasize the importance of 
counseling because: "Some practitioners 
believe that learning cannot take place until 
the overload of life problems and some of 
the resulting psychological blocks to learn- 
ing are addressed." 

Since mostliteracy students are disadvan- 
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taged adults, who bring serious problems to 
the classroom, counseling plays an impor- 
tant role in the educational process. 

2. Most teachers have neither the time 
nor the expertise for in-depth counseling of 
troubled students, yet the needs of our di- 
verse student populations continue to grow. 
Therefore, teachers must often serve as a 
source of referral to other social service 
agencies. Instructors must consider how 
much time can be allotted to focus on per- 
sonal concerns, and how much responsibil- 
ity they should accept, for students will con- 
fide in their teachers about problems such as 
drugs, alcohol, and abusive relationships. It 
is incumbent upon the instructor to be aware 
of the human-service agencies which are 
equipped to deal with these problems. Writ- 
ing in The Pennsylva?iia ABLE Staff Hand- 
book, Wegener (1992) states: "The two most 
important things instructors should keep in 
mind are to be willing to listen to students 
and be knowledgeable enough of local re- 
sources to make an appropri ate referral when 
necessary." 

Having a county service directory avail- 
able is a must, and knowing when to use it is 
vitally important. 

3. Reading teachers and tutors have a 
strong influence on the strategies the adult 
eventually learns in discovering how to read: 
• Students learn reading strategies from 
how teachers teach, not from what they teach. 
For example, if the teachers are focusing on 
phonics, yet they themselves are using con- 
text clues to try to help the student under- 
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Tarn entered the life-skills 
and literacy class when she 
was 50 years old. A native 
of Vietnam, she had never 
attended school, but now 
that her daughter had left 
home she was eager to 
learn to read. 

The coordinator matched 
her with a tutor who was a 
retired college teacher. Tarn 
says, "From the very first 
day, he treated me like a 
family member." As the 
coordinator observed. Jack 
went out of his way to 
praise Tarn and to show her 
how she was progressing, 
no matter how slowly. Each 
week. Tarn would cook 
some Vietnamese food for 
Jack to take home to his 
family. Tarn works hard to 
please Jack but also to gain 
independence in her new 
life. 



stand the meaning of a word, the student will 
use context also. 

• Often, the teacher did not provide enough 
practice time on the skill and so the skill 
instruction was lost. 

• When teachers and tutors asked what the 
learners wanted, and especially how they 
wanted to learn it, and followed that with 
responsive instruction, then students stayed 
in programs longer and learned more. 

• Students need assistance in knowingzy/w£ 
to attend to and what learning strategies are 
best in different learning situations. Teach- 
ers who help students to organize their at- 
tention were the most successful. 

• Teachers who model the lesson that is 
being taught will have more successful learn- 
ers. For instance, if the sound of ch is being 
taught and the teacher encounters a new 
word, sounds out the ch sound, and then 
guesses atthe word much like a good learner, 
then the student will be more likely to learn 
the concept. The teaching method of mod- 
eling cannot be overestimated. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Yourexpectationsforyourstudentmay 
have an impact on how well she actually 
progresses. Remember to think positively 
and set attainable goals. 

2. Teachers need to be cognizant of the 
important role they play in some students' 
lives. The teacher can significantly affect the 
self-esteem of the adult learner by focusing 



on strengths and by noting each increment 
of progress, no matter how small. 

3. Seek opportunities for professional 
counseling for students who need such sup- 
port. 

4. Give your student the gift of time. She 
may have been pushed through school with- 
out ever having mastered a skill. Be patient 
and let her progress at the pace which best 
suits her needs. 

TO CONSIDER 

1. Agree or disagree: The relationship 
with the tutor or teacher is the single most 
important factor in the success and reten- 
tion of the adult literacy learner. 

2. One student said in an interview, "A 
good teacher treats you like an equal." What 
does that mean in terms of instructional 
practice? How can this equality be achieved? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 1, Sees. A 
and C, and Chap. 5, Sees. B, C, and D. 

• Read the section on Counseling in Chap- 
ter 3 of David CrandalPs Guidebook for 
Effective Literacy Practice ( 1 984) for a prac- 
tical approach to the counseling aspect of 
adult literacy. 



Hour voice 

There is always the dilemma in literacy classes: 

• To what extent should the teacher take the role of counselor to troubled students? 

• What is your personal philosophy of the role of counseling in the teaching/tutoring 
situation? 
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INDEPENDENCE 



Long-term reading advancement requires a self-directed learner. 




Ramon* had progressed 
from basic literacy to an 
ABE class. She said, "I like 
working by myself in class. I 
can do it now without being 
distracted by the other 
guys. When I first started 
class, I needed a lot of help. 
I like to work alone at 
home. I used to be frus- 
trated by how much I didn't 
know, but now I know I can 
do it. I want as much 
independence as possible." 

Carol was finally on her way 
to getting her GED. But all 
was not happy. "My 
boyfriend doesn't want me 
to come to class. He thinks 
I'm getting too good for 
myself." 
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Adult readers are first and foremost 
adult learners and secondarily beginning 
readers. As adult learners, the students with 
whom we work perform best when taking 
independent initiative in learning to read. It 
is the greatest myth in literacy education 
that the teacher or tutor teaches the adult 
learner to read. Rather, it is the adult himself 
who learns to read; we are mere facilitators. 

The other side of the coin is that literacy 
itself is a liberating activity which alters the 
comfortable social and psychological con- 
text of the learner and that independence 
may not be beneficial to the adult immedi- 
ately but may cause some personal dis- 
equilibrium and pain. 

EXPLANATION 

1. Researchers in adult learning often 
point to the self-direction of adult learners. 
Some (such as Knowles and Brookfield) 
believe that adults benefit from maximum 
participation in planning their educational 
agenda. It is normal in the process of matu- 
ration to move from dependence to manage- 
rial control of one's life. The adult also 
brings to the situation years of valuable life 
experiences which may help him solve edu- 
cational problems. The study of how adults 
learn has been referred to as andragogy, a 
field of study quite different from pedagogy 
(for children). 

2. It has been suggested by literacy prac- 
titioners that some of our literacy-seeking 
adults fit more of the pedagogical mode of 
education. While a few literacy students 
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take charge of their own learning, more 
seem to have acquired a passive role in their 
approach to the teacher and learning. 
Brookfield (1986) suggests that some adults 
may not be self-directing, and that the reac- 
tion to a lot of independence in the learning 
situation may be anxiety, resistance, confu- 
sion, and anger, especially among non- 
middle-class groups. Darkenwald and 
Merriam (1982) second the opinion and add 
that self-direction should be the goal and 
target of all adult education programs but 
that adults do not necessarily bring that 
independence with them at the start. Adults 
need to forgetprior educational experiences 
which fostered dependence and conformity. 
They can no longer sit in the back of the 
room and expect to learn. Adults need to be 
made aware of their power as learners, their 
ability to teach themselves, and the necessity 
for taking an active and intensive role in 
their own education. 

3. Literacy researchers have attempted 
to describe the feelings that low-level liter- 
ates have toward education and reading. 
Eberle and Robinson (1980) interviewed 
adults who could not read and found two 
prevailing attitudes: that anyone who has 
not learned to read before adulthood is a 
"dummy" and that if you can't read and 
write, you are probably incompetent in other 
areas as well. The adults resented their de- 
pendency on others and harbored feelings of 
inadequacy in raising their children. Many 
of the adults interviewed covered up poor 
reading skills. 
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Thistlewaite (1 983) cites the lack of goals 
as a major obstacle in learning to read. If the 
adult has no clear and persistent reason to 
learn to read, progress will be slow and 
erratic. Strong goal orientation can over- 
come the fears, insecurities, and grueling 
work it takes to learn to read. 

4. Adult literacy programs do not always 
fosttr independence. Kazemek (1988) decries 
the approach to adult literacy which is often 
child-like. He cites the use of workbooks 
published by the major companies which are 
virtually indistinguishable from children's 
texts. He believes that adult literacy pro- 
grams are still teacher controlled, using di- 
dactic methods and materials which are simi- 
lar in approach to any elementary basal se- 
ries. According to Kazemek, even when voice 
is given to adult self-direction and empow- 
erment, child-like materials, standardized 
tests, and grade levels foster the notion of 
the "illiterate others." 

5. Paolo Friere, a Brazilian educator, fo- 
cused on adult literacy as a dialogue between 
teacher and learner by which each had learn- 
ing to gain from the other, and whose roles 
were exchanged depending on the context. 
There needs to be a realignment of power 
wherein neither the teacher nor the student 
is the sole possessor of knowledge. Through 
the dialectic natare of the curriculum (in 
which the content of the lesson is negotiated 
by the learner) the learner moves toward 
independence, liberation, and empowerment 
in society. 

6. Fingeret defines literacy in the context 
of the social network. She argues that "illit- 
erate adults should be seen as members of 
oral subcultures, with theirown set ofvalues 
and beliefs, rather than as failingmembers of 
thedominant literate culture" (1984). Within 
that culture, distinct types of knowledge are 
valued (such as common sense) which are 
unrelated to literacy skills. The recognition 
that the adult learner has skills that the 
tutor/teacher would do well to possess is an 
important element in the classroom or tu- 
toring session. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. End each lesson by asking the adult 
learner what he would like to learn in the 
next lesson. 

2. Instigate shared learning experiences 
in which the adult learner has an opportu- 
nity to switch sides and teach you a skill he 
feels confident about. 

3. Encourage independent learning out- 
side the classroom. Ask the adult learner to 
describe ways he might practice the literacy 
skill taught in the time between formal ses- 
sions. Suggest opportunities for literacy ad- 
vancement which move the adult toward 
independence in learning to read. 

4. Discuss frequently the goal that 
brought the adult to return to education. 
Focus on that goal. 

5. Foster educational practices which are 
quite different from those used in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Explore new 
ways of learninginformation. (See Key #1 7.) 

TO CONSIDER 

1. In your opinion, do more adult stu- 
dents possess a "take charge" attitude in 
ABE classes or are more of your students 
passive in their control of the learning situ- 
ation? 

2. Think about the psychological profile 
of the adult beginning reader. Respond to 
Eberle and Robinson's finding that adults 
who cannot read consider themselves stupid 
and incompetent in other areas as well. Do 
you agree or disagree w"th this statement? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 5, Sees. B, C, 
and D. 

• Read "Necessary Changes: Professional 
Involvement in Adult Literacy Programs," 
by Francis Kazemek in Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, 1988. 

• Read Understanding and Facilitating Adult 
Learning by Stephen Brookfield. 
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When I first worked with 
Ginny, I recognized how 
frustrated she was from 
years of depending on 
others. She had strong ties 
with relatives who had 
moved cross-country. Ginny 
was unable to afford a 
telephone, so her communi- 
cation was limited to cards 
and letters. While she still 
lived at home, Ginny's 
daughter had written the 
letters and read the replies 
to her mother. Now that her 
daughter was married, 
Ginny had to depend on a 
neighbor to help with the 
correspondence. 

Ginny came to class because 
she desperately wanted to 
be able to write her own 
letters and read her mail. 
She wanted the freedom to 
correspond whenever she 
wanted to ... not when 
someone was available to 
help her. And, she longed 
for the privacy of reading 
what she received without 
assistance from others. 
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Many programs of adult literacy are similar to elementary school curricula. They 
present teacher-controlled classes where students have little input. Workbooks and 
textbooks resemble the basal reading series produced for children. 

• Brainstorm a list of ways in which you can help your student gain control of his own 
learning. Include specific steps which could be followed to help him to achieve 
independence. 

• Think about the materials you are using in your literacy classes. Would you say that 
they foster independence? In what ways do they lead toward independence and in 
what ways do they fall short? 

• If a clear and strong goal orientation is considered a strong motivating factor for an 
adult to stay in a literacy program, how can a teacher ensure that the goal orientation 
is paramount in the mind of the student? 
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FAMILY LITERACY 



Extending reading to a student's family provides a wealth of benefits. 




When th« family literacy 
class began. Marl en e was 
very concerned that her 
three-year-old son Eric was 
so quiet. He spoke infre- 
quently, using very short 
sentencess. Marlene wanted 
to know how to get him to 
talk more. Her teacher gave 
her some very simple books 
on colors to share with her 
son at home. Once Eric 
learned the colors in the 
books, Marlene was 
encouraged to have her son 
identify colors of items 
around the house, then in 
the neighborhood, and then 
at the store. Now, Eric not 
only tells the colors of 
everything he sees but is 
starting to team about 
shapes. He is naming things 
in his surroundings, and he 
chatters constantly when he 
and his mother ride the bus. 
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Family literacy provides opportunities 
for children, reading instruction for adults, 
and modeling of constructive pa renting skills. 
It is the ideal setting for helping both gen- 
erations, fostering positive attitudes toward 
learning, and helping the whole family to 
grow. 

EXPLANATION 

1. In September 1989, President Bush 
collaborated with the Association of Gover- 
nors to develop "America 2000," a statement 
which defines six performance goals for edu- 
cation. Family literacy programs address two 
of these goals: 

Goal #1: All American children will start 
school ready to learn. 

Goal #5: Every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge and 
skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy and exercise the rights and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship (Oliva, 1992, p. 192). 

Since that time, a number of programs 
have been developed to educate children 
and parents simultaneously in programs of 
family liter, cy. In defining this concept, 
Secre tar)' of the b . Department of Educa- 
tion Richard V/. Riley (1993) wrote that 
"Family literacy aims to break the cycle of 
intergenerational illiteracy by bringing par- 
ents and their children together for learning 
activities." 

2. One model program is the Pennsylva- 
nia Even Start Family Literacy Program, 
which integrates early childhood education 
and adult education into a unified program. 
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The Pennsylvania Department of Educa- 
tion Fact Sheet (1993) defines Even Start's 
three major goals: 

• To help parents become full partners in 
the education of their children; 

• To assist children in reaching their full 
potential as learners; and 

• To provide literacy training for their par- 
ents. 

The participants in this program are par- 
ents who are eligible for adult education 
under the Adult Education Act and their 
children, ages 0-7, who reside in an elemen- 
tary school attendance area which partici- 
pates in the basic Chapter 1 program. It is 
required that at least one parent and one 
child from each family participate together 
in Even Start. Proponents of this program 
feel that it is resulting in a more holistic view 
of learning which builds on the broad family 
context. 

3. In Twenty Lives Nineteen Years Late?': A 
Longitudinal Study of the Impact of Literacy, 
Anabel Newman (1985) found that among a 
group of readers who exhibited low readi- 
ness in the first grade, the variables of role 
models, motivation, interest, perseverance, 
and pressure all had important effects on 
achievement in the occupations and educa- 
tion of these readers who might be expected 
to fail. Family pressure, negative or positive, 
is singled out as crucial. Lack of support and 
conflict in the home cause children to suffer 
educationally, while positive parental atti- 
tudes and encouragement to achieve can 
benefit the child. 
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A tt«ditr in a family 
literacy program ralates the 
story of Ricardo, who, after 
failing the CDL exam 
required to continue his job 
as a truck driver, became 
very depressed about his 
future. He desperately 
needed employment to 
support his family, and he 
wanted a better life for his 
children. Ricardo and his son 
Pablo began attending this 
teacher's family literacy 
class at a local agency. Here, 
parents improve their 
reading skills while children 
experience reading readi- 
ness tctivities, and the 
families are taught how to 
interact in positive ways. 
Ricardo became so involved 
in the program that now he 
even volunteers to help 
with maintenance chores at 
the center. Pablo shows an 
avid interest in books about 
trucks and cars and asks his 
dad to read to him each 
night at home. Father and 
son are making good 
progress while developing 
mutually positive attitudes 
about learning. 
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4* From the lives of many of our literacy 
students emerges a profileof the adult learner. 
These individuals are likely to have been 
placed in the lowest reading groups in their 
childhood classrooms. As a result, they have 
experienced pain and belitdement in their 
reading lives. Childhood abuse, both physi- 
cal and emotional, was reported by every 
respondent in one author's small survey 
(Rosow, 1988). Adults who are in literacy 
programs have little recollection of ever 
having been read to as children. There is a 
sense of powerlessness among readers who 
do not know why it is so difficult for them to 
understand print when it is easy for so many 
others. 

Reading to young children helps to build 
positive attitudes toward learning while en- 
hancing listening skills and expanding vo- 
cabulary. Good readiness skills set the stage 
for effectivelearningin the elementary grades 
and beyond. 

5. One often cited reason for adults to 
enter literacy programs is the desire to help 
their children. Many adults are afraid that 
their children will ask them to read notices 
from school, help them with homework, or 
write a note to the teacher. Family literacy 
programs help to provide adults with basic 
skills while modeling good parenting skills 
and giving the parent opportunities to inter- 
act with their children in an academic envi- 
ronment. Effective parents monitor home- 
work, are interested in school activities, and 
are involved with their children as growing 
readers. 

6. Fathers have an important role to play 
in their children's literacy attainment. Only 
one out of the ten programs highlighted in 
First Teachers (Barbara Bash Foundation for 
Family Literacy) mentions the role of the 
father in the issue of family literacy, and it 
refers to him only in a supporting, rather 
than a leading, role. Most family literacy 
programs focus on the mother's role as pri- 
mary caretaker and also as teacher. Some 
programs refer to "parents" but serve only 
women and do not address the specific needs 
of the low-literate father. Some existingpro- 
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grams avoid distinguishing between the 
mother's and father's roles in the literacy 
process. 

• Reading research states the importance 
of the father's influence on his children's 
attitudes and education . When a father reads 
to his son, the son's reading achievement 
level in early elementary school is superior 
to the son whose mother reads to him 
(Laosa, 1982). 

• In observations of storytelling to young 
children by teacher, mother, and father, 
styles of telling differed significantly. While 
the mother and teacher took a "sober, edu- 
cative" stance, the father took a more au- 
thoritarian role but also allowed for more 
emotional response. The father also allowed 
more "nonsense" responses to the story (Tay- 
lor, 1983). 

• There is also evidence that the content of 
boys' readingbecomes "more male" in fourth 
grade and evolves into* a "male literacy" in 
which mother is excluded. An involved fa- 
ther can capitalize on this interest (O'Rourke, 
1979). 

7. Research suggests that the amount of 
reading a young child does outside of school 
and in the home is consistently related to 
reading achievement. Yet, most children 
read very little outside of school In a study 
of fifth graders noted in Becoming a Nation of 
Readers, 50% of the children read books for 
an average of four minutes per day or less, 
30% for two minutes a day or less, and 10% 
never read any book at all. For most chil- 
dren, reading activity occupied less than 1 % 
of free time while TV occupied about 33% 
(National Academy of Education, 1985). In 
homes where reading is not a valued activity 
by the parents, the reading achievement of 
the kids also suffers. 

The best preparation for children's read- 
ing is oral reading in the home. Reading 
aloud to children, asking questions about 
the content, beginning introduction to let- 
ter-sound association, and relating the book 
to real-life events is essential to getting a 
preschooler ready for kindergarten. Adults 
who cannot read are unable to support these 
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activities at home. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

1. Be concerned with the literacy of the 
entire family when working with the adult or 
the child. Model good parenting skills and 
help parents to interact with their children 
in positive ways. Plan literacy activities which 
can be shared both in the classroom setting 
and at home. 

2. Praise the child in front of the parent, 
and compliment the parent in front of the 
child. Invite other members of the family to 
your program for literacy or other educa- 
tional events. Help the parent and child to 
write letters send greeting cards to members 
of the extended family. 

4. Be sure to praise both the parent and 
the child as individuals and to respect their 
separate interests and strengths. 

TO CONSIDER 

L Regarding interventions for at-risk 



children, Robert Slavin (1993) states that 
both child-centered and family-centered 
interventions can make a substantial differ- 
ence in cognitive development. What types 
of settings would you provide for infants and 
toddlers in a family literacy program? How 
would you like to see these parents interact 
with their children? 

2 • Im agine a family literacy class, in which 
some of the parents have spouses who do not 
want them to comeback to school. Whatc? l 
you do for the family in which one parent 
wants to learn and the other does not? 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Refer to Sourcebook, Chap. 5, Sec. L 

• Read Becoming a Nation of Readers (1 985) 
published by the National Academy of 
Education. 
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OUR VOICE 

Your center receives a call from Julie. She has just seen a TV program about par en rs who 
cannot read, and she wants to sign up for literacy classes. At the same time, she expresses 
concern for her two preschool- aged children and wants to know what she can do to help 
them to get a better start as learners. 

• What specific suggestions do you have for Julie? 

• What materials do you think she should provide for her children? 

• How can Julie create a "climate of literacy" in the home on her very tightly limited 
budget? 
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A. TRAINING AND MOTIVATION OF 
TUTORS AND TEACHERS 

A review of the literature pertaining to 
tutor training indicates that the most suc- 
cessful programs are those which have been 
carefully planned in advance. Administra- 
tors need to ascertain exactly what they want 
tutors to do before recruiting them. Clear 
objectives and job descriptions need to be 
established. Kansas Volunteer Utilization: 
Training of Resources, developed by the Kan- 
sas State Department of Education (1985) 
contains volunteer-recruitment objectives. 
The book suggests that the sponsoring 
agency should target the number and types 
of volunteers it is seeking. It should decide 
what kind of training will be provided, who 
will provide the training and who will super- 
vise the tutors. The program mustprovide 
constructive and potentially rewardi ng tasks 
for the instructional staff, and it should plan 
for inservice and evaluation. 

Volunteeringprovides an opportunity for 
people to use specific knowledge or skills 
which they already possess. Furthermore, it 
is a vehicle for learning new skills. Helping 
others adds meaning and significance to the 
volunteer's life, enabling her to feel useful 
and needed. Kansas Volunteer Utilization sug- 
gests a format for interviewing potential 
trainees in which the goals of the tutor are 
discussed in light of the literacy program in 
which she would participate. It also contains 
an interest and hobby checklist which is used 
to determine areas in which the tutor may 
contribute to the program. A Volunteer 
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Viewpoint list emphasizes the need for pro- 
gram administrators to consider their re- 
sponsibility to train and support tutors so 
that their teaching experiences may be chal- 
lenging and rewarding. This article cautions 
administrators against signing up volunteers 
to meet quotas when certain persons are not 
suited for particular jobs. 

Once tutors have been trained, adminis- 
trators are encouraged to consider the inter- 
ests of both tutor and student in matching 
them. 

John StaufFer (1974) states that an under- 
lying assumption of volunteer literacy edu- 
cation is that a beneficial social relationship 
often develops between tutors and students. 
He suggests exploring how student attitudes 
are modified by their participation in the 
volunteer educational experience. Adminis- 
trators may observe whether these modifi- 
cations affect reading progress or if they are 
more likely to impact the social aspects of 
the program. 

Topping (1986) suggests that several is- 
sues be resolved prior to the tutor-student 
match. He recommends that both parties be 
clear about their commitments and that they 
clarify their expectations. He suggests that 
they consider drawing up a contract specify- 
ing an initial time span and minimum crite- 
ria for contacts. Topping feels that a clear, 
fixed-term arrangement is more likely, to 
succeed than a loose arrangement. Such a 
contract could be modified as needs change. 

Tutor-training materials contain numer- 
ous suggestions for implementing success- 
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ful interactions between teacher/tutor and 
adult student. For example, in her article, 
"You're the Coach," Martha Lane (1984) 
cites the following Dos and Don'ts: 

1. Always be there and on time. 

2. If a student doesn't show up, call or 
visit to find out why. 

3. If possible, meet with each student at 
least twice a week, an hour and a half at a 
time. 

4. Keep in touch with your student's 
teachers (if student is still in school). 

5. Always work to meet a student's im- 
mediate needs and interest. 

6. Never say no. 

7. Never say, "Do you understand?" (A 
student will almost always say "yes" to please 
you, whether he really understands or not.) 

8. From the time to time, you will make 
a mistake. Immediately say so, and correct 
yourself. 

9. Keep a notebook of the words, sounds, 
sentence structures, etc. which trouble each 
student. 

10. If a student seems bored, change your 
activity. 

11. Allow each student to work as quickly 
and independently as possible. 

12. Always go from the known to the 
unknown. 

13. Be a good listener. 

14. Treatpersonal matters confidentially. 

15. Do not be afraid to experiment. 
One of the most pervasive problems of 

adult education programs is poor attendance 
and poor retention of students in programs. 
The Lane article also contains an explana- 
tion of why some students drop out and what 
problems may be encountered in the tutor- 
ing experience. Tutors are encouraged to be 
sensitive to variables which may cause their 
students to stop attending, such as moving, 
personal or family problems, and health- 
related problems. 

Encouragement is given to tutors in a 
section of Kansas Volunteer Utilization en- 
titled "The Practices of a Good Listener." 
The tutor should list ... o understand what 
the student means, not get ready to reply. 
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He should attend to the speaker's tone of 
voice, facial expressions, and overall behav- 
ior. He needs to look for clues as to what the 
student is trying to say, accepting the 
student's feelings whether he shares them or 
not. The tutor should be patient, giving the 
student time to express his ideas. The good 
listener does not prepare an answer until the 
whole message has been conveyed. It is im- 
portant to show interest and alertness. He 
does not interrupt. The good tutor looks for 
areas in which to agree and to offer support. 

The Laubach Tutor Handbook (1989) pre- 
sents a basic philosophy for tutors. While 
the primary goal is to help the student ac- 
quire basic literacy skills, rapport and pa- 
tience are underlined as the two keys to 
success. Laubach emphasizes that tutoring 
should be a relaxed and friendly experience. 
The tutor should establish a good rapport by 
being honest, sincere, genial, and warm. She 
should recognize that learning may be slow 
and difficult at times. Care should be taken 
to point out the student's progress to him, 
and to praise him for his accomplishments, 
no matter how small they may be. Each 
session should be a rewarding experience for 
both tutor and student. 

Dr. Laubach summarized his principles 
in the following piece about compassion in 
the Tutor Handbook (1989): 
C Cut "no" out of your vocabulary. 

0 Observe what the new reader already 
knows; respect and build on this knowl- 
edge. 

M Make certain you respect his time; begin 

and end prompdy. 
P Prepare your lessons carefully; confidence 

begets confidence. 
A Allow the adult to progress at his own 

pace and to teach himself as much as 

possible. 

S See that the learner gets honest praise and 

encouragement. 
S Save unnecessary chatter until the end of 

the lesson. 

1 Introduce somethingnew in every lesson. 
O Offer friendship and understanding, but 

avoid patronizing. 
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N Notice and encourage ways in which the 

student can teach you. 

Laubach elaborates a number of other 
general teachingprinciples before introduc- 
ing the specific strategies and materials used 
in its program. 

Tutors and teachers are trained in a vari- 
ety of techniques, using a number of ap- 
proaches. Training programs often involve 
lectures, workshops, videotapes, or slide pre- 
sentations. They may include role-playing 
experiences in which potential tutors prac- 
tice techniques in the training class. Tu tors 
are familiarized with evaluation procedures 
and lesson planning. They are supplied with 
materials to use and suggestions for making 
each lesson a positive experience. Topping 
(1986) presents a dictionary of praise which 
gives tutors hints on responding to student 
attitudes, efforts, and skills. Most models 
present a number of ideas for enrichment 
activities. 

B. AN OVERVIEW OF LITERACY 
MODELS 

Illiteracy in the United States has been an 
ongoing problem throughout the past cen- 
tury. Foreign-born Americans needed to 
acquire functional literacy in their new lan- 
guage. By the 1920s, most states had laws 
requiring compulsory schooling to age 16. 
By 192 7, 60% of the states had enacted adult 
education legislation (Audrey Thomas, 
LCW, 1984). Large numbers of illiterates 
were identified during the World War II, 
and the Army took responsibility for devel- 
oping appropriate programs for enlisted 
personnel. 

Duringthe 1950s, most states passed laws 
concerning adult literacy, but there was no 
federal coordination of these efforts. In 1957, 
the Adult Education Association created a 
National Commission for Adult Literacy. 

Concern for developing functional lit- 
eracy increased in the 1 960s. A minimum of 
eight years of schooling was now considered 
necessary to provide adequate skills. Since 
the national Right to Read program was 
funded in 1971, numerous projects have 
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been funded to research needs and develop 
materials for teaching adults to read. 

A complete treatment of the history of 
illiteracy in America is included in Wanda 
Cooks' Adult Literacy Education in the U.S. 
(1977). 

In Pennsylvania, where How Adults Read 
was developed, the most frequently used 
models of literacy education today are 
Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) and Lit- 
eracy Volunteers of America (LVA). The 
Volunteer Reading Aides of the Lutheran 
Church Women and the Center for Lit- 
eracy (CFL) in Philadelphia have also devel- 
oped tutor-training handbooks. Programs 
throughout the state are varied, and many 
use combinations of the basic models. This 
diversity allows organizations the freedom 
to meet the needs of specific populations and 
individuals. 

While all the basic literacy models en- 
courage the tutor to be aware of the adult 
students' special needs, some assumptions 
about the nature of the adult learner and the 
way the adult best learns to read underlie 
each. These assumptions are included in the 
descriptions that follow. 

Laubach 

In 1930, literacy pioneer Frank C. 
Laubach coined the phrase "Each one teach 
one" (Laubach, Kirk, and Laubach, 1981). 
While working in the Philippines, he devel- 
oped a method of teaching adults to read and 
write in their native tongue. The method 
was later used to teach adults in over 300 
languages. As an extension of his work, 
Laubach Literacy International (LLI) was 
formed in 1955. Ever since, volunteer tutors 
in the U.S. Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) 
are trained to use materials of the Laubach 
Way to Reading, a sequenced phonetic ap- 
proach. It is a series designed for adults who 
are nonreaders or low-level readers. New 
Readers Press, LLPs publishing division, 
has produced five Skill Books and correlated 
materials designed to be used in sequence. 
Teacher's manuals give specific instructions 
and lesson plans to be used by literacy tutors. 
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The Laubach Skill Books present a care- 
fully designed development of basic reading 
and writing skills. Each lesson includes the 
following elements: 1) vocabulary develop- 
ment, 2) phonic or structural analysis of 
words, 3) the reading of a short story, 4) 
comprehension checks, and 5) writing prac- 
tice. The lessons present the sounds and 
regular spellings of the consonants, short 
vowels, and long vowels, as well as selected 
irregular spellings. They progress to include 
more difficult reading, writing, and gram- 
matical skills (Laubach, 1981). 

Skill Book 1 contains 13 lessons. Students 
are presented with a foundation of word- 
attack and comprehension skills. The alpha- 
bet is taught, and one sound is introduced 
for each letter. Picture-association charts 
are used to teach letters, key words, and 
sounds. The digraphs ch, sh, and th are taught. 
Capital letters are then associated with the 
lowercase letters. Each lesson has a story, 
and a correlated reader is introduced in 
Lesson 13. Skill Book 1 includes 132 sight 
words and introduces blending of sounds, 
punctuation, silent reading, andsimple com- 
prehension skills. Each lesson includes a 
writing session which teaches letter forma- 
tion. Dictation exercises, review sections, 
and homework exercises are also included. 

Skill Book 2 focuses on the short vowel 
sounds. Some of the new vocabulary words 
begin with blends, and 192 new words are 
introduced. Lessons continue to feature key- 
words and illustrations, and additional words 
are presented for each sound. This book also 
provides instruction in punctuation, com- 
prehension, and structural analysis. Reading 
skills are reinforced by the writing section of 
each lesson, and spelling skills are devel- 
oped. 

Long vowel sounds are taught in Skill 
Book 3. They are presented in a chart format 
similar to the previous books. The sentences 
on this level are more complex and the 
stories are longer. Comprehension skills are 
developed with exercises involving summa- 
rizing, finding main ideas, recognizing im- 
plied meanings, predicting outcomes, and 
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expressing opinions. Lessons include u Read- 
ingfor Living" sections which present topics 
such as reading menus, letters, ads, and bills. 
The student is encouraged to complete writ- 
ten exercises in a separate notebook. Sec- 
tions of extra stories are presented in "More 
Reading" chapters, and a correlated reader 
is introduced. In all, 399 words are taught in 
this book, and a cursive writing workbook 
may be used at this level. 

Skill Book 4 teaches letter combinations 
oo, on, aw, and oi. It has a format similar to 
that of Skill Book 3. Most lessons include 
functional literacy exercises, and there are 
more supplemental stories for review and 
independent reading. Comprehension skills 
include identifying cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships, making inferences, and drawing 
conclusions. Skill Book v contains exercises 
in reading cursive writing and in writing 
sentences. 

Skill Book 5 focuses on sounds which are 
represented by more than one consonant 
symbol. It also covers words that do not 
follow regular spelling patterns and words 
containing consonant sounds that may be 
spelled in more than one way. This level 
presents exercises in letter writing and using 
the dictionary. Further comprehension skills 
include interpreting author opinions and 
evaluating personal reactions to what has 
been read. Instructions are given to increase 
reading speed. 

There is a collection of stories and articles 
in the correlated readers at each level. These 
books allow the beginning reader to gain 
confidence from independent reading exer- 
cises. The readers are color-coded to their 
correspondingS^/V/Boofe. They are intended 
to stimulate students to seek other indepen- 
dent reading experiences. 

The Laubach manual notes the impor- 
tance of considering the characteristics of 
the adult learner when designing lessons, 
including: possible feelings of inferiority, 
possible family problems and responsibili- 
ties, physical weaknesses, and previous ex- 
periences of failure and success (Laubach, 
1981). Laubach feels that an illiterate adult 
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should be treated like any other c. ~alt, and 
his self-respect should be maintained. The 
tutor should remember that an adult's lesson 
time is valuable, and that materials should be 
immediately useful. The student should be 
encouraged to teach himself whenever pos- 
sible. Laubach strongly recommends that 
success be attained in every lesson. 

Meyer and Keefe (1988) examined the 
Laubach method and materials in order to 
question the philosophy and methodology 
on which the Laubach program is based. 
They found that the Laubach method exem- 
plifies a system which is essentially "bottom- 
up" — in which reading is a process of decod- 
ing of words through the recognition of the 
sounds the component letters make. Phonic 
regularities are integral to the method. Meyer 
and Keefe criticize this approach's igno- 
rance of the adult learner's prior background 
experience, its focus on phonics as opposed 
to comprehension, its flawed instructional 
sequence of phonics, its controlled vocabu- 
lary, and its emphasis on reading as a skills- 
based process. Whatitdoes provide, accord- 
ing to the authors, is a firm "security blan- 
ket" for the tutor. 

Literacy Volunteers of America 

Ruth Colvin founded the Literacy Vol- 
unteers of America, Inc. (LVA) in 1962. 
This is a national,' nonprofit educational 
organization which provides materials and 
services to assist in the development of vol- 
unteer tutorial programs. LVA uses a lan- 
guage experience approach, teaching the 
students to read sentences and stories which 
they have dictated. It does not employ a 
textbook but teaches skills to meet student 
needs. 

The LVA program relies more heavily on 
quality training of tutors than other meth- 
ods. The absence of required text material 
and the emphasis on the needs of the learner 
allow for more flexibility in teaching or 
tutoring, but this method also relies more 
heavily on the background and training of 
those delivering instruction. The LVA ap- 
proach includes tutor training in four basic 



teaching methods: 

• Language experience (experience story) 

• Sight words and context clues 

• Phonics (consonants) 

• Word patterns 

The techniques may be used separately or in 
combination. 

The experience story is suggested as a 
means to involve the student in her learning 
by developing the lesson around her per- 
sonal world. In this method, the student is 
asked to talk about something of interest to 
her, such as her hobbies, family, or job. She 
is encouraged to express her opinions and 
feelings. If the student is reluctant to talk 
about herself, the tutor might suggest a topic 
or have her respond to an article or describe 
a picture. The tutor then records the re- 
sponse in the student's own words. Next the 
story is copied in manuscript writing; gram- 
mar is not corrected. The tutor then reads 
the story to the student while pointing to 
each word. Finally, the tutor helps the stu- 
dent read the story one sentence at a time. 

Vocabulary is targeted for study and a few 
words are placed on index cards and taught 
as sight words. The story and words are 
given to the student to practice at home. The 
teacher types a copy of the story to begin a 
book of student writings. Another set of 
cards is made to serve as a word resource 
bank. 

In the next session, the story is reviewed 
'and further information may be added. New 
stories are created from other topics of in- 
terest. The LVA handbook, Tutor, includes 
suggestions for stories and ways of adapting 
the procedure to meet individual needs. A 
summary of the steps involved is presented 
as follows: 

• Ide itify an experience by conversation. 

• Record the student's words exactly as 
spoken. 

• Read the story. 

• Select and utilize target words for in- 
struction. 

• Review and adapt in a variety of ways 
(LVA Tutor, 1984). 

Numerous examples of actual stories are 
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reproduced in the guide. 

The rest of the handbook focuses on sight 
words. The four types of words taught as 
sight words are: survival words, service or 
utility words, irregularly spelled words, and 
the first words used to introduce each word 
pattern. Sight words to study are selected 
from the students' own experience stories as 
well as from notices, signs, letters, newspa- 
pers, and word lists in the tutor manual. 
Tutors are urged to teach any words the 
student may need in her work or household. 

A limited number of words is taught, and 
they are introduced one at a time. Words are 
first presented in context. They are under- 
lined in the sentence and printed on 3'x5' 
index cards. The student is asked to repeat 
the word and to match it to the same word in 
the sentence. Words which have been mas- 
tered are filed separately from those not yet 
learned. The student uses context clues to 
identify words which are already in her lis- 
tening and speaking vocabulary. The tutor 
presents varied sentences to help the student 
to recognize the word in different contexts. 

TheVisual-Auditoiy-Kinesthetic-Tactile 
(VAKT) approach is used for students who 
need some or all of those techniques. In the 
visual activity, the student is asked to look at 
the word, say the word, then close her eyes 
and visualize the word. The auditory tech- 
nique presents phonic elements of a word, 
drawing attention to beginning, middle, or 
ending consonants which may serve as help- 
ful clues. In the kinesthetic phase, the stu- 
dent is asked to draw the word in the air or 
write it on the table or on a paper using the 
index finger. The tactile approach can in- 
clude drawing the letters of the word on the 
student's back or helping her to use her 
index finger to draw the letters in a pan of 
wet sand or sugar. Sandpaper letters can be 
used, as well as raised impressions made with 
crayons. 

Additional sight-word techniques involve 
arranging index cards to form sentences and 
choosing words to "fill in the blanks" of 
incomplete sentences. 

The LVA handbook, Tutor, also includes 
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a number of suggestions for instruction in 
phonics. The tutor is advised to begin by 
introducing consonants with sustaining 
sounds. One or two patterns are then taught 
and the student begins to create a letter- 
sound dictionary. The student picks the key 
word she will use to remember a specific 
sound. She is then asked to produce a begin- 
ning sound and to recognize the sound in 
other words. Finally, she will put the sound 
at the end of words, produce the ending 
sound, review the sound, and write the let- 
ter. A similar process is advised for teaching 
endingsounds. Further suggestions are given 
for teaching consonant digraphs. 

The LVA handbook concludes that many 
rules previously taught in phonics programs 
contain numerous exceptions and may be 
very confusing to the beginning student. 
The policy of this program is to eliminate all 
rules that are not simple enough for the 
student and immediately useful to her. 

Research is cited to support the useful- 
ness of teaching word patterns as an integral 
part of each lesson. Learning word families 
enables the student to see the relationships 
between clusters of letters and the sounds 
which they represent. Specific instructions 
are given to teach the student how to rhyme. 
Teaching word patterns allows the student 
to read many related words and to approach 
new words with more confidence. It pro- 
vides the basis for developing independent 
word attack skills. 

Instructions are given for teaching vowel 
names, and for carrying out word-pattern 
activities. The appendix of the LVA manual 
contains lists of word patterns, with the 
suggestion that the student keep a notebook 
of patterns she has mastered. There are 
further guidelines for analyzing multisyllabic 
words and for teaching consonant blends. 

A chapter on comprehension and think- 
ing skills gives numerous techniques to be 
used in these areas. Questions are suggested 
for helping the student to think clearly and 
clarify what she is reading. The tutor helps 
the student to define purposes for reading, 
identify main ideas, and read between the 
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lines. The tutor encourages fluency by teach- 
ing phrase reading. Techniques of paired 
(duet) reading are explained and tape re- 
corders may be used for student practice. 
The LVA guide gives hints on using context 
clues to aid in word recognition. The cloze 
procedure is explained as another technique 
to focus on grammar or meaning in making 
choices. 

Once the student has gained some facility 
in word recognition, she is encouraged to 
focus on literal comprehension skills. The 
tutor helps her to recognize the meaning of 
the passage which she has read. The student 
must learn to relate new information to 
experiences she has had. Next, the tutor 
guides her to make inferences about the 
materials and to develop critical thinking 
skills. LVA also suggests exercises for se- 
quencing and following directions. 

The guide for tutors contains a chapter of 
teaching helps for motivation and reinforce- 
ment. It provides many examples of games, 
spelling hints, and uses of alphabetizing. 
There are suggestions for accessing the li- 
brary and using the tape recorder as a tool. 
This unit also gives examples of incorporat- 
ing maps, calendars, menus, and letters into 
a student lesson. 

A profile of the adult student appears at 
the beginning of the LVA handbook. The 
authors attempt to sensitize the potential 
tutor to the varied backgrounds and special 
needs of adult learners. The student is pre- 
sented as a person who may be: 

• frightened: afraid to admit his inadequa- 
cies. 

• creative and adaptable: many are intelli- 
gent and capable; they may have a wide 
range of life experiences. 

• insecure and fearing failure: hesitant and 
apprehensive. 

• an uneven learner, or learning disabled. 

• continually growing: may need different 
reading situations and a variety of experi- 
ences (Colvin and Root, 1987). 

The LVA handbook stresses flexibility to 
meet the student's growing needs. How- 
ever, the LVA approach is sometimes cited 
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for the unrealistic expectations it may give a 
tutor as to the amount of progress typically 
achieved in a year. According to Joy Rogers 
in Lifelong Learning, many textbooks used by 
literacy programs have design flaws that 
encourage failure. Accordingto Rogers, The 
LVA Read On series does not increase read- 
ability in a logical fashion; the first four 
books hover at a grade 2 level, the next five 
move from 3 to 5 level, and the last book is 
written on a seventh-grade reading level. 
She says that sudden jumps in readability 
may mean failure for the adult who had been 
doing so well previously. 

The underlying assumption of the LVA 
system is that tutors can be trained to under- 
take some fairly sophisticated and creative 
teaching. And although the approach LVA 
takes is meaning-centered, it does not pro- 
vide the elaborate security blanket the 
Laubach system provides in its prescriptive 
demands. 

Volunteer Reading Aides 

The Volunteer Reading Aides (VRA) pro- 
gram was developed by the Lutheran Church 
Women. It is the nation's largest church- 
sponsored literacy program. The VRA Hand- 
book includes suggestions for using both 
word-pattern practices and language experi- 
ence stories. It explains methods of teaching 
a variety of reading skills. The VRA devel- 
ops, field-tests, and publishes inexpensive 
materials for adult students and tutors (Lane, 
1984). 

The VRA Handbook contains a chapter on 
teaching spelling which includes reasons for 
spelling errors and strategies for teaching. A 
section on teaching writing discusses copy- 
ing, sustained writing, drafting, and rewrit- 
ing, journal writing, creative writing, and 
functional writing skills are presented. The 
guide also includes instructions for teaching 
comprehension and vocabulary. There are 
specific suggestions for library use and guide- 
lines for computer- assisted tutoring (LCW, 
1984). 

An article in the VRA Handbook by Martha 
Lane entitled "Don't Call Me Stupid" elis- 
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cusses reasons why some people can't read, 
such as: 

• personal poverty. 

• state or provincial poverty. 

• frequent family moving or migration. 

• long-term illness or physical handicaps. 

• necessity to earn one's own living [instead 
of attending school], 

• second-class education. 

• underachievement and/or limited ability. 

• no family motivation. 

• married at an early age [dropped out of 
school]. 

Lane further discusses how problems of 
illiteracy contribute to poverty, unemploy- 
ment, poor health, irresponsible citizenship, 
and crime (LCW, 1984). She also presents a 
chapter entitled "What If You Couldn't 
Read?", which is a graphic example of the 
frustration felt by nonreaders (LCW, 198 1). 

Center for Literacy 

The Center for Literacy (CFL) is a Phila- 
delphia-based organization which has been 
training volunteer tutors since 1968. It has 
published a tutor handbook, Basic Literacy, 
based on its experiences in teaching adult 
students. The Center's experiences were 
viewed in light of what had been previously 
produced by Laubach and LVA. The CFL 
philosophyis"Dowhatworks!"(CFL,1988). 
This approach espouses a holistic view which 
does not focus on a single series of texts. 

The Center for Literacy's tutor hand- 
book emphasizes functional literacy. The 
goal of this program is to enable the student 
to use his reading skills in real-life situations. 
Tutors are encouraged to incorporate into 
their lessons the functional skills currently 
most important to the student. These con- 
cerns may relate to forms, money, job appli- 
cations, child-care issues, or obtaining a 
driver's license. Tutors are also instructed in 
helping the student to read for enjoyment. 
There are sections on using the newspaper 
in a lesson and enabling students to read to 
their children. 

The CFL handbook details the use of the 
language experience story. A unit on teach- 



ing reading strategies discusses basic ele- 
ments of teaching phonics and sight words. 
Instruction is given for using context clues. 
Chapters on comprehension, writing, spell- 
ing, and vocabulary complete this guide. 

The handbook contains an initial chapter 
on "Discovering Student Goals." It recom- 
mends assessing what the student hopes to 
gain from tutoring and makes tutors aware 
that student goals may change. It suggests 
asking new students the following ques- 
tions: 

• Why did you decide to take these lessons? 

• What three things would you like to be 
able to read? 

• What three things would you like to be 
able to write? 

The chapter includes a checklist for iden- 
tifying goals in four categories: items related 
to home and family, items related to social 
and business concerns, items related to self, 
and job-related items. There are sugges- 
tions for functional applications of reading 
and writing skills. Field trips are encour- 
aged, and practical learning is emphasized 
(CFL, 1988). 

Conclusion 

The Laubach method and the LVA hand- 
book are widely used as training formats for 
tutors. A number of programs, however, 
provide their tutors with multdfaceted train- 
ing. For example, tutors may be given 
Laubach materials to use as a starting point, 
while they are encouraged to incorporate 
the less structured methods into their teach- 
ing. 

The variety of materials and methods 
available to tutors and teachers point to two 
distinct issues. First, it becomes clear when 
examining the differing approaches that there 
is no single "way to teach an adult to read." 
There is no magical key for tutors and teach- 
ers, no single answer. Reasons for the dis- 
crepancy in approach and the extreme con- 
trast in approaches suggests much dissen- 
sion among literacy theorists and perhaps a 
paucity of good research data to support one 
method or another. 

( 
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For tutors and teachers, the lack of clear 
direction as to the "best method" leads to 
some confusion and loss of confidence in 
their ability to teach adults to read. 

These authors believe that a combination 
of models provides the most comprehensive 
and common-sense approach for most stu- 
dents. 

C. SPECIAL APPROACHES TO 
LITERACY 

A review of the literature pertaining to 
programs of literacy reveals a number of 
variations for using the basic approaches in 
specific situations. Programs have been de- 
veloped to meet the needs of specific popu- 
lations, such as improving the coping skills 
of the elderly, organizing low-income resi- 
dents to deal with housing needs, or teach- 
ing adults to read to their children. Certain 
methods revolve around the recruitment of 
certain groups as tutors. These include train- 
ing college students, senior citizens, par- 
ents, businesspersons, or helpers who are 
already assisting the neighbors in a commu- 
nity to serve as literacy tutors. 

Senior literacy 

The National Council on the Aging, Inc. 
reported in 1987 that the elderly comprise 
38% of the functionally illiterate population 
in the United States (National Council on 
the Aging, 1987). Senior citizens generally 
lacked transportation to the programs which 
were available to serve them, and they were 
afraid to go out at night, when many of the 
courses were held. They were often intimi- 
dated by the locations of programs housed in 
schools because of previous negative asso- 
ciations widi institutions of learning. The 
content of existing literacy programs often 
focused on the needs of a younger popula- 
tion strivingfor employment. Effectsof illit- 
eracy become intensified for an older adult 
as the result of life changes. The senior 
citizen may be experiencing a decline in his 
health, difficulty in acquiring benefits to 
which he may be entitled, loneliness from 
lossofspouse and/or friends. A project called 
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Literacy Education for the Elderly (LEEP) 
was developed in 1984 to: 

• link programs for senior citizens to lit- 
eracy programs. 

• recruit and train older adults as volunteer 
tutors and peer supports. 

• deliver literacy education in existing se- 
nior centers, nutrition sites, senior housing, 
and churches. 

• provide administrators, literacy tutors, 
and trainers with materials on how to orga- 
nize a literacy program to address the special 
learning needs of the elderly. 

This program setup 27 national demon- 
stration sites in a two-year period. Tutors 
were trained using the basic models of LVA 
or LLA. Support systems were formed and 
inservice provided for the tutors. 

The sponsors highlighted the program's 
success. Working with senior centers and 
residential sites seemed to be an effective 
way to meet the elderly in their own envi- 
ronments. The elderly who were trained as 
tutors experienced an enhanced sense of 
self-worth, and they were able to share their 
knowledge and experiences. The students 
welcomed the challenges of the program, 
and their self-esteem improved. 

The benefits to participatmgliteracy pro- 
grams included increased community vis- 
ibility, improvement in reputation, and the 
opportunity to train tutors for a previously 
unserved population. The parti cipatdngpro- 
grams found that the older adults were reli- 
able and they often had more time and fewer 
family responsibilities than other groups of 
tutors and students. This project gave the 
literacy programs the opportunity to adapt 
their materials to meet the needs of this 
specific group (National Council on the 
Aging, 1987). 

Community literacy projects 

Other reports describe numerous ways of 
providing functional skills for the benefit of 
a community. For example, one program 
helped a group of tenants in a campaign for 
their rights. Students were assisted in pre- 
paring a circular to announce a meeting, 
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making lists of tasks involved, forming an 
agenda, taking notes, and following up on 
their concerns (Adult Literacy and Basic 
Skills Unit, 1987). 

Some programs focus on family literacy. 
The CUNY model involves adults in read- 
ing and discussing children's literature 
(Handel and Goldsmith, 1989). The parents 
are motivated by their desire to help their 
children increase their literacy competence. 
As adults master children's books in literacy 
classes, they feel comfortable bringing their 
new-found reading skill home to their chil- 
dren. In addition to more facility in discuss- 
ing stories with their children, they also 
learn more about the way their children 
learn. As the adults gain positive attitudes 
toward learning, they become more sup- 
portive of their children's schooling. Even 
for the lowest-level adult reader, success can 
be guaranteed by beginning with wordless 
picture books, if necessary. The adult classes 
encourage participation in discussions and 
interactions with other adults, which is re- 
ported to be meaningful and conducive to 
learning (Handel and Goldsmith, 1989). 
Strategic reading skills are taught in each 
lesson. Since the stuvknts are in a proactive 
role in both the instructional setting and in 
their reading to youngsters, this is viewed as 
a model of empowerment. 

Another intergenerational approach is the 
Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project. This 
model attempts to break the cycle of illit- 
eracy. In describing this project, Sharon 
Darling (1989) reports that the variables of 
family background, and especially the 
mother's level of education, are major pre- 
dictors of a child's chances of success in life. 
This program believes that helping parents 
to teach their young children and exert posi- 
tive influences on them helps to break the 
cycle of illiteracy. It also contributes to a 
more self-sufficient adult population. 

This model attempts to improve the edu- 
cation for both the "at risk" parents and their 
"at risk" children. It combines efforts to 
provide quality preschool experiences for 
the children, while attempting to improve 
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both the literacy and parenting skills of the 
parents. Through the Kenan Project, chil- 
dren and their parents are involved in a 
positive educational experience three days a 
week. While the children attend preschool, 
the mothers or fathers receive individual- 
ized literacy instruction.The vocational com- 
ponent of the program addresses goal set- 
ting, self-esteem, and job readiness through 
developmental job counseling and through 
volunteer opportunities for the adult par- 
ticipants in the school itself. They are also 
taught effective parenting skills, and time is 
set aside during the day for parents to prac- 
tice playing with their children. Darling 
(1989) reports that the Parent as Teachers 
Time (PAT) involves parents and their chil- 
dren in activities that stimulate and rein- 
force family interaction. 

Special volunteer tutoring programs 

Many literacy programs are now struc- 
tured around the availability of a specific 
population of potential tutors. 

Some colleges are encouraging their stu- 
dents to volunteer in literacy programs, and 
others are requiring tutoring experience as 
part of credit courses. In an article about 
collaboration for literacy, Staryos (1985) 
makes the following statement: 

"Thousands of college students across 
the country are an untapped resource 
who might, if they were encouraged, 
become adult literacy tutors, adding to 
the pool of those willing to help another 
adult learn to read." 

The Collaborators for Literacy program 
was designed by students at Boston Univer- 
sity as an intergenerational reading project. 
The tutors were interviewed to determine 
their maturity, patience, creativity, empa- 
thy, organizational skills, and prior experi- 
ence. They were trained in assessment tech- 
niques, characteristics of the adult learner, 
and teaching basic reading strategies. Care 
was given to teach lesson planning and record 
keeping. Weekly inservice meetings pro- 
vided a format for sharing, and outside speak- 
ers made presentations which enabled the 
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college students to increase their expertise 
as tutors. 

The Student Literacy Corps funded in 
Pennsylvania provides college students, many 
majoring in education, with an opportunity 
to explore the literacy field in a credit course 
offered at selected colleges. What makes 
this program especially valuable is the edu- 
cational expertise the tutors bring to the 
tutoring situation, the reliability of students 
(who must complete 40 hours of tutoring 
before a grade is issued), and the opportu- 
nity to introduce adult education as a breed- 
ing ground for future adult educators. 

Another potential source of tutors is within 
the business community. The Business 
Council for Effective Literacy (1986) pub- 
lished a bulletin of instructions for develop- 
ing an employee volunteer literacy program . 
It details the ways in which business persons 
can volunteer in adult literacy campaigns in 
areas such as advocacy, public relations, fund 
raising, and leadership, as well as serving as 
tutors. The guide presents models which 
companies may consider for developing on- 
site projects in which tutoring occurs on 
company time, in company space. The New 
York Life and McGraw-Hill programs are 
examples of this model. There are also in- 
structions for establishingprograms in which 
the company trains tutors to teach in off-site 
locations. Even if companies merely refer 
employees to potential tutor- training sites, 
this program serves an important function 
in raising the consciousness of the workforce 
to the probl em of adult literacy and the ways 
in which an individual can become involved 
in remedial efforts. 

This bulletin gives information about the 
selection of the facility, recruitment and 
referral, training of tutors, and support of 
volunteers. It em ourages a strong and vis- 
ible continuing support by the top manage- 
ment. 

Support of adult literacy reflects a 
company's social involvement in the com- 
munity. It provides an opportunity for busi- 
ness to improve the quality of life for many 
people with varied individual needs. The 
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company's employees gain new skills in help- 
ing others, and they have the opportunity to 
work with people of different backgrounds. 
They may develop useful ties to other activi- 
ties and coworkers (Business Council for 
Effective Literacy, 1986). 

A different approach to tutor recruitment 
and training involves the use of persons who 
are already helping friends and neighbors 
with literacy-related tasks. These "helpers" 
are persons who are called on regularly for 
assistance. In literacy outreach projects, the 
helpers are trained to tutor those they have 
been helping on an informal basis. 

The report, Literacy Outreach, the Com- 
munity Link (Green, 1985), presents a guide 
to working with literacy helpers. The project 
involves as tutors a number of adults who 
would not normally be likely to enlist in 
formal training programs. Green sees them 
as a natural resource which can be tapped for 
teaching purposes. Using the existing help- 
ers has several advantages; the student is 
already seeking help regularly, so he need 
not be recruited, and the tutor is a compat- 
ible match. Trust has been established and 
there may be similarities in tutor-tutee back- 
ground and socioeconomic status. The helper 
is comfortable with the student's family, 
history, and environment. The student has 
expressed his needs with functional literacy 
tasks and the helper has shown his areas of 
expertise. Since a mutual respect has usually 
been established, there is frequently a recip- 
rocal system in which services are exchanged. 
This sometimes leads to an improvement in 
the self-esteem of both tutor and student. 
Many logistical barriers, such as location, 
time, transportation, and child care, are elimi- 
nated by existing arrangements to work in 
the student's or tutor's home. 

The helpers are identified by community 
members or reached by word of rnouth, 
posters, flyers, radio, or TV ads. Churches 
or social agencies conduct inservice sessions 
to illustrate to the helper how the relation- 
ship already resembles a tutoring relation- 
ship. Helpers meet in groups to share their 
experiences and are given information about 
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literacy training and the language experi- 
ence approach. Not all helpers go on to 
formal tutor-training programs, but they 
are led to feel positive about what they are 
currently doing (Green, 1985). Follow-up 
continues, and the sponsoring agency main- 
tains support systems. 

D. MATERIALS USED IN LITERACY 
MODELS 

A review of the literature on programs of 
adult literacy indicates that numerous mate- 
rials have been used to enrich the basic 
literacy curriculum. Some programs focus 
on an individual's functional needs, provid- 
ing instruction in filling out forms for job 
applications, medical reimbursement, social 
security benefits, child care, or housing. 
Lessons sometimes focus on communica- 
tion, for example teaching the student to 
read her mail and respond when appropri- 
ate. 

Family literacy programs such as the 
CUNY model (Handel, 1989) choose 
children's books as the basic instructional 
materials. The Boston University Collabo- 
ration for Literacy uses tapes of the PBS 
television show "Reading Rainbow." Par- 
ents watch the tapes and read the corre- 
sponding stories in class as preparation for 
reading to young children. 

A number of supplemental materials have 
been developed to enhance the basic mod- 
els. Some have been specially designed to 
include the benefits of both the phonics- 
based and language experience approaches. 
The PROUD Adult Readers (acronym for 
"People ReadingTheir Own Unique Dicta- 
tions") are a series of books for the begin- 
ning reader. Each book is correlated to a 
Laubach Skill Book level, and each contains 
reinforcement exercises on that specific level . 
The texts are based on language experience 
stories, bearing titles such as "My Chil- 
dren/* "A Bowhunting Day," and "Off to 
Pittsburgh." The books were written as a 
learner-centered, not skill-centered, activ- 
ity. The developers report that "Through 
these readers, the students are able to shav^ 



their experiences with other students, get 
recognition of the value of their communi- 
cations and learn about other students' ex- 
periences and similar problems and con- 
cerns, as well as learning reading, decoding, 
and comprehension skills" (Mid-State Lit- 
eracy Council, 1985; New Educational 
Projects, Inc., 1991). 

Margaret Bacon gives numerous examples 
of how to use poems, articles, and short 
stories as teaching materials. In her article 
"What Adult Students Need to Know" 
(1983), she explains how to develop cloze- 
procedure exercises for students of any level 
and how to develop prediction strategies 
and thinking-skills activities from such read- 
ings. Using an eclectic collection of materi- 
als is an inexpensive and individualistic way 
of meeting student needs. However, it relies 
a great deal on the creativity and organiza- 
tional skills of the teacher. Bacon states, 
"None of the methods mentioned is pack- 
aged and sold by a publisher with a list of 
specific skills accompanied by objectives and 
testing measures. In that sense, they depend 
a great deal on teachers' resourcefulness and 
interaction with students." 

Many literacy programs include the use 
of the newspaper with students of all levels. 
Suggestions for activities have been made in 
a number of contexts. Virginia Lawson com- 
piled a comprehensive handbook for tutors 
entitled Read All About It! Tutor Adults with 
the Daily Newspaper (LV A, 1984). This guide 
begins with a detailed outline of the general 
teaching approach. It gives specific facts 
about newspapers and ways to use them in 
teaching reading and thinking skills. Care is 
given to maintain awareness of adult skill 
levels and to set realistic goals. Activities for 
the classroom include the introduction of 
the newspaper, the front page, news and 
feature stories, comics, classified and display 
ads, social and community news, weather, 
and sports. 

In the second part of the book, the au- 
thors present 36 sample lesson plans for 
individual topics. These lessons are based on 
- items selected from newspapers of various 
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sizes from different geographic locations. 
The conclusion of this handbook includes 
suggestions for tutoringapproaches and tech- 
niques. 

Jinx Crouch, Executive Director of LVA, 
reports: "The newspaper is ubiquitous. Ev- 
eryone recognizes it as an indispensable 
source of information for the concerned, 
involved citizen. Even non-readers fre- 
quently carry a newspaper to appear literate. 
This tutor handbook is offered to take ad- 
vantage of this natural motivation as well as 
to provide access to a real-life, inexpensive 
tutoring material" (LVA, 1984). 

In summary, an unlimited variety of 
printed materials may be used in literacy 
sessions. Teacher-selected word games and 
activities are introduced to enrich the lesson 
and provide reinforcement in interesting 
ways. Student-selected materials are a re- ? 
flection of the individual needs students con- 
sider their own current priorities. Both can 
be used in creative ways to improve reading 
skills and meet personal needs. 



should be made to identify the student's 
personal learning style and to adapt methods 
to it. 

3. Keep motivation high. It is impor- 
tant to recognize frustration and to help the 
studentuse new approaches; encouragement 
and reinforcement from family and friends 
is important. 

4. Meet your students' needs. Tutors 
should seek referrals to remediate any of the 
students* hearing, sight, or memory prob- 
lems and keep the length of the lessons 
appropriate. Tutors should try to understand 
and meet the needs of a student who speaks 
with a strong accent or regional dialect. 

5. Evaluate your personal goals regu- 
larly. Assess progress in relation to student 
goals, not teacher expectations; achieving 
personal goals is more important than ad- 
vancing standard reading levels. 

This article mentions the advantages of 
using peer support in small-group tutoring, 
as this increases the amount of individual 
attention the student receives. 



E. CONCLUSIONS 

The successful literacy program is based 
on an understanding of the adult student and 
consideration of her needs. The potential 
tutor must be cognizant of the psychological 
factors which affect the adult learner. The 
Kansas State Department of Education 
(1985) emphasizes the importance of devel- 
oping a trusting atmosphere, while encour- 
aging tutors to be aware of: the inadequate 
self-image of the student, her limited moti- 
vation, past educational experiences, influ- 
ences of physical factors, competing respon- 
sibilities, and social and economic factors. 

Jacobs and Ventura (1986) have produced 
a report detailing suggestions for teaching 
older adults. Their principles are equally 
applicable to adult students of any age. They 
include the following suggestions: 

1. Learning should be goal oriented. 
The approach and methods used should suit 
the adult student; learning should be specific 
to her interests and goals. 

2. Adapt your teaching style. Attempts 



In summary 7 , there are two basic models 
for adult literacy programs: the Laubach 
model, which is a highly structured, pho- 
netic approach, and the LVA model, a more 
eclectic, language experience-based pro- 
gram. Tutor-training programs may present 
one of these models or a combination of 
approaches. 

Tutor training should produce an under- 
standing of the adult learner. Tutors need to 
be made aware of a studen t's specific strengths 
and weaknesses. They need to be sensitive to 
the student's background and immediate 
situation. 

Tutors need to be familiar with their 
curriculum materials and confident in teach- 
ing the strategies involved. They should 
generally avoid using materials which have 
been prepared for children, as these are 
often intimidating to the adult student. The 
creative tutor learns to enrich basic lessons 
with a variety of supplemental activities and 
materials. She builds on areas which the 
student has mastered and skills which he 
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possesses, gradually introducing new expe- 
riences. The tutor should help the student 
become more self-sufficient and more inde- 
pendent. Lessons should be carefully planned 
to make constructive use of available time. 

It is important for the tutor to assist the 
student in identifying hi: immediate and 
long-term aims. His personal, job-related, 
family, and community goals should all be 
assessed. They should be reevaluated peri- 
odically, and the tutor should be flexible 
enough to make changes as they become 
necessary. The priority of the adult program 
should be to meet individual literacy needs 
as effectively as possible, thus improving the 
student's quality of life .■ 
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A. WHAT IS BEING MEASURED? 

The term literacy generally refers to the 
state of being literate . . . of having the ability 
to read and write. But it is a relative term 
which varies tremendously in different con- 
texts. A person who is unable to read the 
newspaper may possess the skills to decipher 
woodworking instructions or follow a recipe. 
Francis Kazemek (1988) summarizes a re- 
view of the literature as follows: "... commu- 
nities practice literacy in different ways: the 
kind of reading and writingpeople do on the 
job is as varied as the jobs themselves — in 
sum, literacy is a relative phenomenon, con- 
strained by social practices." 

A study by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) defines lit- 
eracy as " . . . using printed and written infor- 
mation to function in society, to achieve 
one's goals, and to develop one's knowledge 
and potential" (Kirsch andjungeblut, 1986). 
This type of definition implies an evaluation 
of the uses of literacy in individual environ- 
ments. The term fimctional literacy generally 
refers to the ability to read manuals and 
newspapers and to use the j nformation gai ned 
from these sources to secure employment — 
a fairly narrow definition. Peter Johnston 
(1983) states, "Unless we define minimal 
competency more adequately, testing it will 
be distinctly awkward." 

Lapoint and Kirsch (in Kirsch, 1985) con- 
tend that there is no single point above or 
below which people can be declared literate 
or illiterate. 

Currently used standardized tests attempt 

(A 



to measure reading skills in a manner in 
which grade-level equivalents may be as- 
signed. Alternative assessments focus on 
functional literacy skills using a variety of 
techniques which reflect student progress 
and individual needs. 

Why literacy students are being assessed 

Assessment is a key issue in adult educa- 
tion today. The federal government has 
mandated that students entering federally 
funded ABE/GED/ESL/Literacy classes 
must be evaluated within the first nine to 12 
hours of instruction. Each adult must also 
complete a post-test when leaving the pro- 
gram. It is reported that the Adult Education 
Amendments of 1 988 and the implementi ng 
regulations of the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation of August 1989 require that the re- 
sults of standardized tests be used as one 
indicator of program effectiveness (BCEL 
Newsletter, January 1990). 

Specific guidelines pertaining to assess- 
ment instruments and procedures are still 
being developed on both federal and state 
levels. The U.S. Department of Education's 
Division of Adult Education and Literacy 
(DAEL) staff and State Directors of adult 
education met together in July 1989. It was 
reported that the conference addressed a 
number of major topics but that "perhaps 
the most critical issue is the States' need for 
reliable information on adult student assess- 
ment techniques and systems" (What's the 
Buzz?, February 1 990). The states discussed 
the use and misuse of standardized tests and 
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presented ideas for performance-based pro- 
gram funding. 

The Literacy Assistance Center in New 
York sums up the need as follows: "A major 
struggle with regard to testing seems to 
focus on finding ways to be accountable to 
funders and the public in some quantifiable 
way, and at the same time creating ways for 
teachers to use appropriate assessment tools 
and processes which are an. integral part of 
and inform the teaching and learning pro- 
cess" {Information Update, September 1989). 

B. STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Testing instruments currently in use 

The most commonly used standardized 
tests being used in Pennsylvania at this writ- 
ing for assessment of adult readers are the 
TABE (Tests of Adult Basic Education), the 
ABLE (Adult Basic Learning Examination), 
and the WRMT-R (Woodcock Reading 
Mastery Tests-Revised). A brief description 
of each instrument follows. 
• TABE. The TABE is a norm-referenced 
test which measures achievement in read- 
ing, mathematics, language, and spelling. It 
is comprised of a battery of seven subtests 
which are provided at four levels: Level E 
(easy), which corresponds to a 2 .6-4.9 grade 
level; Level M (medium), 4.6-6.9; Level D 
(difficult), 6.6-8.9; and Level A (advanced), 
8.6-12. 9. The publisher also provides a Prac- 
tice Exercise for students who may not be 
familiar with the mechanics of test-taking, 
and a Locator Te?t which enables the exam- 
iner to choose the appropriate level of the 
test to administer to a particular student. 

According to the publisher, this test can 
be used as a preinstructional assessment to 
assist in placement of new student. It is also 
employed as a post-test to measure growth 
in each of the four areas of the exam. It is 
used to aid teachers in devising individual- 
ized instructional programs and providing 
students with a measure of their abilities 
(CTB/McGraw-Hill, 1987). 
• ABLE. The ABLE test also contains four 
sections which measure vocabulary, read- 



ing, spelling, and mathematics. It is an 
achievement test which indicates the follow- 
ing grade level ranges: 1-4, 5-8, and 9-12. 
Levels one and two of this test require ap- 
proximately two hours to administer; level 
three allows three hours, 25 minutes. 
• WRMT-R. The Woodcock Reading 
Mastery Test includes a battery of six tests 
which are used to measure reading skills and 
abilities from the Kindergarten through adult 
levels. The WRMT-R may be manually or 
machine-scored, and the results are reported 
in three areas: Readiness, Basic Skills, and 
Reading Comprehension. 

The WRMT-R is designed to be admin- 
istered within 3 5-40 minutes. Test items are 
contained on an easel which is displayed by 
the examiner. This is a 400-item test which 
can be scored either manually or by ma- 
chine. 

Other standardized tests 

Numerous other tests are available but 
are much less widely used than the instru- 
ments described above. A detailed listing 
and description of other assessments may be 
found in A Resource Guide of Tests for Adult 
Basic Education Teachers by Dr. Robert W. 
Zellers (available from the Pennsylvania state 
literacy resource centers). Tests are divided 
into the following categories: Diagnostic, 
Intelligence, Placement, Interest, Achieve- 
ment, and Other. Dr. Zellers includes perti- 
nent information concerning the purpose of 
the test; test description; type of test; grade- 
level range; subject area(s); time for admin- 
istration; number of items; number of forms; 
scoring; date of publication; cost of materi- 
als; and publisher's name, address, and phone 
number. This is a comprehensive handbook 
which enables the adult educator to select 
the instruments best suited to testing needs. 

Pros and cons of traditional tests 

Ma ny standardized tests arc valid (they do 
measure what they claim to assess), and 
some have a high degree of reliability (a 
student's score remains consistent when the 
test is completed at close time intervals). A 
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number of the commonly used instruments 
are easy to administer and can be manually 
scored. In a relatively short time, the exam- 
iner can assess the student's reading level 
and make an appropriate instructional place- 
ment. Therefore, these tests provide an effi- 
cient method of processing new students. 

Proponents of standardized formats feel 
that testing is an integral part of our society. 
Many literacy students will be required to 
take civil-service exams or other tests to 
enter the military or certain jobs, and some 
students are preparing for the GED. While 
firmly recommending alternative assess- 
ments, The Information Update of the Literacy 
Assistance Center, Inc. (September 1989) con- 
cedes that: 

"While such tests should certainly not be 
the measure of individual student 
progress in the adult literacy classroom, 
we ought not to ignore the value for 
students of being familiar with them and 
being able to use them to their own 
advantage." 

One of the negative aspects of standard- 
ized testing is that the reading materials 
encountered by adult students go beyond 
the types of materials contained in the tests. 
Irwin Kirsch (1987) states, "As a result, per- 
formance on these measures are [sic] often 
not good predictors of performance on lit- 
eracy tasks associated with nonschool set- 
tings." Adults often make significant gains in 
their ability to read job-related materials, 
while showing less improvement on stan- 
dardized tests. 

Teachers who may justify their funding 
by reporting gains on standardized tests may 
begin to teach for the test. They sacrifice 
opportunities to individualize instruction to 
meet current needs of their students, con- 
centrating on teaching only the skills which 
will be measured. 

Current research defines reading as an 
interactive process. Karen Griswold (1989) 
states: 

"In orderfor readers to understand texts, 
they must bring their own experience to 
it Comprehension, then, is not in the 



text itself, but rather in the interaction 

between the reader and the text." 

A student does not possess a specific read- 
ing "level," no matter how experienced he is 
with reading. The difficulty of the material 
which he can handle is partly related to his 
background knowledge in that area. Griswold 
feels that if reading is based on a person's 
ability to make connections to the text, the 
test needs to present material which is ap- 
propriate for that person. She also contends 
that since people understand texts differ- 
endy, questions do not accurately assess com 
prehension. Instead, they reflect the reader's 
ability to answer that type of question. 

The TABE has also been criticized for 
treating vocabulary in isolation. Even when 
phrases are presented for target words, there 
is no larger context for the phrases. 

Another concern is the use of "grade 
level" scores. It is obvious that the adult 
reading at a third-grade level is a very differ- 
ent individual, with vasdy different coping 
skills, than the eight-year-old who reads at a 
third-grade level. Life skills are not assessed 
by standardized reading tests. 

Testing to assess progress can be a very 
negative experience for the adult student. 
Griswold (1989) reports that: "Students view 
their TABE scores as a definitive mark of 
failure or success." Some students have im- 
proved their reading in a number of ways, 
reading longer and more difficult materials 
and connecting new information to their life 
experiences, yet their TABE scores may not 
reflect a significant improvement. They may 
feel discouraged by lack of an "official" nu- 
merical gain. 

Although the TABE claims to provide 
constructive diagnostic information, Gris- 
wold (1989 N teels that this instrument does 
not provide data which is useful in planning 
future instruction. The distinction between 
vocabulary and comprehension scores is not 
helpful, and the TABE does not give the 
teacher an adequate picture of the student's 
specific strengths and weaknesses. 

In the February 1990 issue of What's the 
Buzz?) Mae Dick summarizes the current 
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evaluations by stating that TABE "... is not 
only an inappropriate instrument for indi- 
vidual assessment, but that it does not mea- 
sure what students know and have learned, 
that it does not inform the teaching and 
learningprocess, and that in fact it may act to 
discourage students as they reinvolve them- 
selves in the educational process." 

C. ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENTS 

The term informal assessment implies a 
rather unstructured and less credible type of 
measurement than standardized testing. 
Kenneth Wolf (1993) suggests instead the 
label informed assessment, and he describes 
this as a process which: 

... knowledgeable teachers engage in 
when they systematically observe and 
selectively document their students' per- 
formance through multiple methods, 
across diverse contexts, and over time as 
students participate in meaningful activi- 
ties." (p.519) 

Thus, rather than one test providing one 
snapshot of abilities on one day, there is a 
commitment to obtaining an ongoing record 
of growth in a number of situations over a 
period of time. It appears that the trends in 
assessment are beginning to switch away 
from a single measurement to a more au- 
thentic and thorough assessment of the stu- 
dent (Rose, 1993, p.7). 

Meryl Lazar (1992) implores educators to 
improve assessment so that it is more con- 
gruentwith classroom instruction. She feels 
that test results should accurately reflect the 
learning which has occurred as a result of 
classroom instruction, thatassessmentshould 
provide opportunities to collect informa- 
tion in a number of ways, to give a thorough 
and meaningful picture of what the learner 
has actually achieved over a given period of 
time (p. 22). 

Broad alternative studies 

Concerns about the negative aspects of 
standardized reading tests have resulted in a 
number of alternatives, 

Irwin Kirsch (1987) describes the "com- M 
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petency-based approach" as one which goes 
beyond the measurement of school-related 
tasks by including a broad range of materials 
that adults are likely to encounter at home, 
at work, or within the community. Pie dis- 
cusses the 1975 Adult Performance Level 
Project: (APL; see also page 98). In addition 
to testing reading and writing skills, the APL 
measured computation, problem solving, and 
interpersonal skills "... as they interact with 
the areas of occupational knowledge, con- 
sumer economics, health and lav/" (Kirsch, 
1987). This test was composed of nonschool 
types of materials. 

In 1982, the state of California developed 
the Comprehensive Adult Student Assess- 
ment System (CASAS). This is a test of basic 
skills based on items which are relevant in 
the context of everyday life. CASAS focuses 
on adult life skills, providing information for 
accurate placement, ongoing assessment, and 
movement across levels. It links the curricu- 
lum to the assessment. Scores are based on a 
system of scales rather than on grade-level 
equivalents. Anumber of states are currently 
using this instrument to assess ABE pro- 
grams and to determine employment eligi- 
bility in JTPAand welfare-reform programs 
(BCEL Newsletter, January 1990). 

The National Adult Literacy Survey 
(Kirsch, 1993) was based on the definition of 
literacy used by its predecessor, the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress — 
that literacy is the ability to use printed and 
written information to function in society, 
to achieve one's goals, and to develop one's 
knowledge and potential . The operative word 
is use, implyingan emphasis on the function- 
ality of literacy, not just word recognition. 

In 1988, the U.S. Congress asked the 
Department of Education to begin to define 
the nature and the extent of adult literacy in 
this country. They called for a national house- 
hold survey of the literacy skills of adults in 
America, and a contract was awarded to the 
Educational Testing Service to design and 
conduct the National AdultLiteracy Survey 
(Kirsch, 1993, p.xi). Agroup of over 13,000 
( t4 adults, aged 16 and over, was selected ran- 
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domly, while at least 1,000 were selected 
from each of the 12 states which rhose to 
participate in a study designed to produce 
results specific to their states. Furthermore, 
1,100 inmates were selected to provide in- 
formation aboutthe prison population. Thus, 
the NALS Survey results comprise a huge 
set of data which provides information es- 
sential to understanding the scope of the 
problem. 

The 1993 Report is an overview, and 
subsequent reports are to address literacy in 
the workforce, literacy in education, literacy 
among older adults, literacy in the prison 
population, literacy and cultural diversity, 
and literacy practices. 

In addition to the basic definition of lit- 
eracy reported above, three specific scales 
were developed: 

Prose literacy: the knowledge and skills 
needed to understand and use information 
from texts that include editorials, news sto- 
ries, poems, and fiction... 

Document literacy: the knowledge and 
skills required to locate and use information 
contained in materials that include job ap- 
plications, payroll forms, transportation 
schedules, maps, tables and graphs... 

Quantitative literacy: the knowledge and 
skills required to apply arithmetic opera- 
tions, either alone or sequentially, using 
numbers embedded in printed materials ... 
(Kirsch, 1993, p.3-4) 

The use of three different scales is a 
positive change from previous measures 
which reported one single score of com- 
bined literacy skills. This instrument re- 
ports scores on various types of literacy, 
giving a clear description of adult strengths 
and weaknesses. A scale of 0-500 is repre- 
sented for each of the three types of literacy, 
indicating proficiency in that particular area, 
and five literacy levels are defined along each 
of the scales: 

Level I (0 to 225) 

Level II (226 to 275) 

Level III (276 to 325) 

Level IV (326 to 375) 

Level V (376 to 500) 



The NALS report notes that between 40 
million and 44 million adults (about 22% of 
the total population) demonstrated skills in 
the lowest literacy level defined by this test, 
54 million (25-28% of the total population) 
performed in Level II, and 61 million adults 
(nearly one-third of the population) per- 
formed in Level III. Only 6-8 million Ameri- 
cans (3-4%) scored on Level IV of the test. 
This is an extremely comprehensive report 
which presents reports for the population as 
a whole, as well as by subgroups defined by 
level of education, age, race/ethnicity, coun- 
try of birth, region of the country, and dis- 
ability status. (See also pp. 99-100.) 

Statistics such as these raise a red flag to 
educators committed to helping students to 
meet functional literacy demands. In a sec- 
tion on reflections, this report states that: 
"Even if adults who performed in the 
lowest literacy levels are not experienc- 
ing difficulties at present, they may be at 
risk as the nation's economy and social 
fabric continue to change." (Kirsch, 1993, 
p.xix) 

Alternative assessments in literacy 
programs 

Various new types of assessments are now 
being employed by many programs of adult 
literacy to help learners achieve their goals. 
The BCEL Newsletter (January 1990) lists 
the following rationale: "... what is assessed 
must reflect what the learner wishes or needs 
to accomplish; that the process must build 
on the learner's experience and strengths 
rather than deficits; that assessment is not 
something done to the learner; that it should 
not be externally imposed nor shrouded in 
mystery, nor separated from what goes on in 
the regular course of learning activity." The 
article goes on to state that assessment should 
be an organic part of the learning experi- 
ence. Ideally, it should involve a collabora- 
tion of the teacher, the learner, and the text. 
It should respect the student, reviewing her 
progress and focusing on planning what 
should come next. Such assessment should 
include a variety of procedures. 
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Information Update (Literacy Assistance 
Center, Inc., September 1989) presents sev- 
eral techniques of assessment. Writing fold- 
ers and portfolios are among the alternative 
strategies now being employed to measure 
student progress. The student files samples 
of her notes, lists, drafts, revisions, and final 
compositions, as well as her journal entries. 
All entries are dated, and the teacher reviews 
the folder with the student, discussing spell- 
ing and the mechanics of writing. The in- 
structor guides the student in reviewing her 
progress and planning to meet her current 
needs. 

Compiling a reading file allows the stu- 
dent to keep track of the books she has read. 
In addition to bibliographical information, 
she records a summary of each book and her 
reactions to the material. Sara Hill (1989) 
reports that the student may "... reflect on 
what she's been reading, how she may be 
understanding books differently or enjoying 
books more." The reading of letters, news- 
papers, magazines, recipes, and other mate- 
rials may be recorded, as well as the books 
which were completed. 

Interviews are often used in the initial 
intake and screening of students. They are 
very useful in assessing student needs and 
interests and in setting goals. Further inter- 
views at regular intervals are now encour- 
aged for assessing what goals have been met 
and what future strategies should include. 
They can be structured to enable the student 
to realize the importance of her gains. 

Pros and cons of alternative assessments 
Perhaps the most important advantage of 
the authentic portfolio- and performance- 
based assessments is the role the student 
plays. In standardized testing, the student is 
at the mercy of the test writer and the test 
administrator and has virtually no input into 
the assessment process. Current forms of 
alternative assessment involve the student in 
evaluating his own work. As Callendar (1992) 
concludes: "Instead of hierarchy and the 
dominance of the educator role, I seek equal- 
ity and hegemony of the learner" (p. 1 54). 
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In addition to the participation of the 
student and the ownership which ensues, 
alternative forms of assessment are more 
directly linked to what , is actually being 
taught. Calfee (1993) comments that: "... 
the power of portfolios lies in helping teach- 
ers and students focus on the teaching/learn- 
ing process" (p.334). It appears that this type 
of assessment allows the student to have 
much more insight into how he learns; there- 
fore; there is a much greater chance of devel- 
oping habits of lifelong learning. 

Portfolio assessment also empowers teach- 
ers to participate in evaluation much more 
than they do in standardized testing. Teach- 
ers want to be in charge of their instructional 
programs, and Calfee (1993) cites the im- 
portance of the theme of "ownership." In 
alternative assessment, the instructor is em- 
powered to select the modes of evaluation 
which best fit the curriculum and the teach- 
ing methods being implemented. In sum, 
meaningful feedback can be obtained as a 
direct outgrowth of the program. 

Alternative forms of assessment are bet- 
ter able to show small increments of progress. 
This is especially important to the adult 
beginning reader or learning-disabled stu- 
dent who might never make sizable gains on 
any standardized measure. The instructor 
can focus on the unique strengths of this 
fragile student and design methods of docu- 
menting the smallest of gains. Progress of 
the low-level student must be visible to both 
instructor and student in order for learning 
to continue. 

Most literacy teachers would agree that 
some forms of alternative assessment are 
currently in place in many adult classrooms. 
These might include teacher observations, 
interactions with students, and conferences 
to discuss progress. However, three things 
are often missing in this scenario: 

1. a systematic means of reflection on 
what constitutes demonstrable progress 

2. a predictable set of criteria (outcomes) 
for judging progress 

3. collaboration — the student's stake in 
assessment (Lazar, 1992, p.22) 
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A number of variables obviously exist 
which need to be clarified by the teacher and 
the student to make alternative assessment 
credible. 

Calfee (1992) notes that: "Also missing is 
discussion of conventional (or unconven- 
tional) approaches for establishing validity 
and reliability" (p.535). Instructors who use 
portfolio assessment argue that the authen- 
ticity of the process guarantees the validity 
of the product, while the reliability of port- 
folio assessment is generally not addressed. 

In most literacy programs, some sort of 
grade is assigned to each student at the end 
of each cycle. Instructors who use alterna- 
tive assessments have no clear guidelines for 
how to assign grades on such products, as the 
state will not accept a score given to a port- 
folio as documentation of specific progress 
for funding purposes. 

Portfolios have been criticized for being 
too unwieldy. Many literacy instructors go 
from site to site, teaching in churches, com- 
munity centers, drug rehab facilities, and 
homeless shelters where storage space is at a 
premium. It is the instructor's responsibility 
to fi nd a home base for materials, either at an 
office or at home. Many literacy teachers 
keep materials in crates and tote bags in their 
cars as they go to various locations. Thus, 
storage of portfolios is an issue to consider. 
The cost of providing materials and storage 
is mentioned by Calfee (1992), who says: 
"External authorities may entertain the idea 
of portfolios, performance and e. hibitions, 
but cost effectiveness will eventually carry 
theday/(p.537) 

Conclusions 

Rose (1991) notes that some ideas of 
evaluation are very much tied into program 
development modes (p.7). She feels that the 
trends in evaluation are closely tied to the 
current educational research. Thus, one 
might conclude that as curriculum and in- 
struction become more authentic, assess- 
ment might follow suit. 

In viewing the overall picture of assess- 
ment, Lazar (1992) feels that evaluation 
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should be: 

• broader than gains in grade-equivalent 
scores [but] 

• more systematic than informal day-to- 
day observation and interaction (p.22). 

It appears that adult literacy instructors 
need guidelines to provide measures of in- 
cremental progress which will be useful to 
both the student and the teacher. Ehrhart 
( 1 992) concludes that "... a program seeking 
to attract and retain adult students should 
recognize exactly what it is offering: not 
education perse, buttransformation"(p.30). 

The idea of transforming the adult stu- 
dent into a self-directed learner should in- 
deed take precedence over attaining docu- 
mented grade-level increases on standard- 
ized tests. 

Patton (1992) feels that the word evalua- 
tion should never be used, but that the em- 
phasis should be on self-assessment which 
supports self-directed learning. He states 
that meaningful evaluation involves a pro- 
cess that leads to insights that can be used to 
implement change (p. 10). Informal, "in- 
formed" assessment leads the student to 
grow as an individual, to take pride in ac- 
complishments, and to seek new opportuni- 
ties for learning. 

In an article entitled "Beyond Evaluation 
Myths," Michael Patton (1991) proposes 
that evaluation should be a learning process-. 
"The process is the product in evalua- 
tion. If you engage in a meaningful, 
humanistic and empowering process, the 
evaluation experience will be meaning- 
ful, empowering and insight-generat- 
ing." (p.9) 

He debunks the myth that outcomes and 
impacts are hard to measure by arguing that 
it is better to have "soft" data about impor- 
tant issues than "hard" data about those 
which are unimportant and irrelevant (p.9). 

Suggestions for literacy educators 

• Remember that coming to school may be 
a very traumatic step for the adult student. 

• Make the intake process as nonthreaten- 
ing and comfortable as possible. 
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• Help the student to clarify long-term 
goals and objectives. 

• Assist the student in setting short-term, 
attainable goals. 

• Do not use the word test; say a "screening 
device" or "placement indicator." 

• Involve the student in placement deci- 
sions. 

• Invite the student to participate in devel- 
oping the individual education plan. 

• Provide frequent opportunities to mea- 
sure progress. 

• Join the student in celebrating gains, no 
matter how small! 

• Guide the student in becoming a self- 
directed learner.H 
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AN MDDUCTICN TO 
THE READING PROCESS 



A. INTRODUCTION 

In Illiteracy: A National Dilemma (1987) 
David Harman cites a basic literacy test 
administered by the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus which disclosed that approximately 1 3 % 
of the U.S. population over the age of 20 is 
"illiterate." That amounts to 17-22 million 
adults. Odier estimates range from 4% (ETS, 
1976) to 33% (Kozol, 1985), based on the 
varying definitions of literacy. 

Whatever statistics are used to emphasize 
the problem, it is meaningful both when one 
considers the toll on society a literacy-defi- 
cient populace has as well as the toll poor 
literacy skills have in the personal lives of the 
adults trying to get help in our programs. 

Many people become involved with adult 
literacy because of a concern for adult lit- 
eracy issues, or perhaps as a result of dissat- 
isfaction with elementary or secondary teach- 
ing. Teaching an adult to read can provide a 
powerful, involving experience for both the 
teacher and the learner. The overwhelming 
majority of our adults have decided to com- 
mit to education, perhaps for the first time in 
their lives. Teachers and tutors interviewed 
for How Adults Read expressed a fervent love 
for their work and a long-term future com- 
mitment to adult education. They are pre- 
pared for literacy teaching pritnarily by hav- 
ing taught the children of the adults they 
hope to serve. The teachers may have de- 
grees in education but be unaware of adult 
learning theories. Or, perhaps they once 
taught social studies or history, yet now find 
themselves teaching an adult how to read. 
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Tutors tend to be less prepared; often, their 
sole preparation for the powerful experience 
in which they will soon be engaged may be a 
sincere desire to help our adults in any way. 

Dedication, along with the skills of el- 
ementary education, are two very important 
components of success in adult literacy edu- 
cation. According to our survey, however, 
tutors and teacher do not feel they have a 
background in reading that is sufficient for 
making instructional decisions that are best 
for their students. Yet, studies point to evi- 
dence that a small amount of knowledge 
about the reading process can have a power- 
ful effect on the way a tutor teaches. 

The following topics were chosen to pro- 
vide a knowledge base for administrators, 
tutor and teacher trainers, and teachers in 
the search for additional information both 
about the nature of the reading process it- 
self, and of how adults, specifically, learn to 
read or attempt to improve their reading 
skills. It is hoped that the relatively small 
amount of knowledge covered here will lead 
to better instructional decisions for the adults 
who are seeking the magical skills of read- 
ing. 

B. WHAT IS READING? 

Of course, we all know how to do it. And 
perhaps we can formulate a reasonable defi- 
nition of die process, but the emphasis on 
one aspect of the reading process over an- 
other drives each of the various literacy 
programs and philosophies. It is, therefore, 
important to discuss die reading process as a 
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whole and to examine how the interpreta- 
tion of the process determines the materials 
and methods used. 

Overall, there are about 80 different mod- 
els of the reading process. For the purposes 
of this curriculum, we will examine the three 
basic viewpoints on reading: 

• Reading is the decoding of letters into discrete 
sounds and the blending of these sounds into 
words. The "phonics" approach is based on 
this viewpoint. 

• Reading is oral language coded into print. An 
offshoot of behavioral psychology, the "lin- 
guistic" approach exemplifies this philoso- 
phy. 

• Reading is a psycholinguistic process by which 
the reader uses minimal graphic cues to hypoth- 
esize about the author's intended meaning. This 
approach to reading is associated with the 
cognitive branch of psychology. 

A phonics approach to reading places a 
strong emphasis on decoding skills to teach 
beginning reading. The sounds and appear- 
ance of each letter, usually beginning with 
the consonants, are intensively taught (pho- 
neme-grapheme relationship). As the sounds 
are learned, the reader blends them together 
in sequence and thereby pronounces words. 
Some reading practitioners call this a "syn- 
thetic approach." The sounds of the words 
are then encoded into innfer speech from 
which the reader derives meaning in the 
same way as listening. 

Some additional characteristics of this 
model include stressing phonics generaliza- 
tions and ignoring exceptions, except for 
final c; and controlled vocabulary which uti- 
lizes mainly only those sounds and patterns 
that are taught. Proponents of this method 
argue that over 80% of English words arc 
phonetically "regular," but a study by 
Lewandowski ( 1 979) found that only 4 1 % of 
334 high -utility words studied were pho- 
netically regular. 

A linguistic approach to reading instruc- 
tion is based on translating oral language 
into print. Like the phonics model, reading 
is responding to the same language readers 
already know in oral form. This implies a 
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controlled vocabulary based on the mean- 
ingfulness of language. Leonard Bloomfield 
in the 1940s spoke out against the strict use 
of the phonics method and the sight-word 
approach to teaching reading. In brief, he 
believed that translating printed words into 
their spoken equivalent is the foremost goal 
of reading. The cognitive system that the 
reader has already developed in response to 
learning oral language as a young child is 
considered a sufficient framework for read- 
ing. Bloomfield recommended the teaching 
technique of "minimal pair" practice instead 
of the artificial exercise of phonics blending. 
For example, the sound and graphic repre- 
sentation for an might be taught using sen- 
tences such as "Nan can fan Dan." The 
linguistic approach also recommends teach- 
ing the alphabet by letter name but not by 
sounds; the avoidance of words with silent 
letters in beginning reading (such as write); 
and avoidance of the teaching of direct let- 
ter-to-sound correspondence. Only the most 
essential of common words, such as a, and 
the, are taught as sight words in the linguistic 
model. 

Some adult literacy materials employ the 
linguistic method for teaching certain skills 
in beginning reading, and there is some 
evidence that adults can benefit from a cer- 
tain amount of this type of instruction. When 
adults look for "little words in bigger words," 
we may be seeing some evidence of the use of 
this strategy. 

The phonics and linguistic approaches 
are considered "bottom-up" models of read- 
ing because they use the building blocks of 
letters to construct words, and words are put 
together to form meaningful sentences. A 
bottom-up model assumes that the basic 
blocks of language — letters — can be identi- 
fied and interpreted into sound. At that 
point, oral-language facility takes over. In 
these approaches, the sounding-out of let- 
ters or of identifying minimal pairs in words 
are the keys to unlock the door to reading. 

A newer model of reading is based on the 
"top-down" concept. Called the 
psycholinguistic approach, it was popularized 
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in a landmark article by Kenneth Goodman 
entitled, "Reading as a Psycholinguistic 
Guessing Game" (1967). 

A top-down model views reading as a 
communication process in which the reader 
attempts to guess the . meaning of a passage 
using the fewest graphic cues necessary. As 
the reader continues to guess at meaning, 
provisional ideas are either confirmed by 
further reading, disconfirmed if further read- 
ing contradicts the original idea, or ques- 
tioned as to the guess's Tightness or wrong- 
ness. Unlike in the bottom-up model, graphic 
information from which the reader sounds 
out words is only used when the reader hits 
a stumbling block. But generally, the reader 
moves along using a sight- word approach in 
which he recognizes the word instantly. The 
best readers use as few words and graphic 
cues as necessary. Poor readers tend to focus 
on each word as a separate hurdle to jump 
and often fail to put the words into meaning- 
ful context. 

Rumelhart (1977) asserts that for skilled 
readers, all process models seem to occur 
simultaneously. This phenomenon, referred 
to as an interactive model, allows for a variety 
of reading behaviors and strategies accord- 
ing to how difficult the material is, how 
proficient the reader, how much previous 
information is known about the subject, and 
a variety of other real-life factors, 

C. IMPORTANT CONCEPTS IN 
READING 

If we concur with Rumelhart's approach, 
that reading is essentially an interaction of a 
multitude of processes, then a quick exami- 
nation of the elements of reading may set the 
base for the examination of reading as it is 
unique to the adult learner. 

Comprehension 

There are several concepts regardingcom- 
prehension that the literacy teacher should 
understand. 

The first and most important concept is 
that comprehension is the goal of what we 
do. Even if we choose to teach with a phon- 
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ics-based approach, this is merely an ap- 
proach to comprehension. Several studies 
have found that adult poor readers tend to 
view reading as essentially a process of nam- 
ing words (GambrellandHeatWngton, 1981: 
Boraks and Schumacher, 1981; Meyer and 
Keefe, 1988). Our first job as teachers is to 
encourage our students to comprehend what 
they are reading. Thorndike (1973) is cred- 
ited with focusing reading instructk a on 
comprehension. In his 1917 study, "Reading 
as Reasoning," he states, "It is the vice of the 
poor reader to say the words without ac- 
tively making judgments concerning what 
they reveal." 

Another key concept is that, most often, 
comprehension cannot be distinguished from 
thinking. Reading a passage requires orga- 
nization of thought, attention to details, 
holistic synthesis, judgment, and problem- 
solving behavior. Even if our students begin 
as nonreaders, we can prepare them for 
reading by verbally preparing them to think. 
Sticht et al. (1974) assert that there is a 
substantial relationship between listening 
comprehension and reading comprehension 
in adulthood. If an adult can comprehend a 
fairly complex verbal message, and act on its 
direction, then that adult, quite likely, will 
also be able to act on the written message 
when learning the skills of reading. 

Fredrick Davis (1944) was the first to 
state that reading comprehension is not just 
one process but a variety of skills which all 
merge in the act of "understanding." His 
analysis demonstrated several facets of com- 
prehension, including: 1) identifying words 
and understanding meanings, 2) finding an- 
swers and facts, 3) drawing inferences not 
explicitly stated, 4) recognizing the author's 
mood and tone, 5) recognizing sentence and 
paragraph sequence as they contribute to 
comprehension through structure, and 6) 
; ( '^« cognizing the main idea. 

Comprehension levels 

Betts (1946) delineated three degrees of 
comprehension which will help in the un- 
derstanding of the reading process: inde- 
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pendent, instructional, and frustration. 

• Independent level means the material is 
understood at a 90% comprehension rate 
and thatthe reader can recognize 99% of the 
words in the passage. At tins level, the reader 
can understand the passage without assis- 
tance. 

• Instructional level means the material is 
understood at a 75% comprehension rate 
and the reader can recognize 95% of the 
words. Material at this level is best presented 
with teacher intervention and assistance. 
The material is challenging' but not so diffi- 
cult as to lead to frustration. 

• Frustration level means that the reader will 
comprehend below 50% of the passage and 
can only recognize approximately 90% or 
fewer of the words. The reader attempting 
this material will appear nervous and tense. 
The reading will be word for word with little 
integration of meaning. 

Being aware of the three comprehension 
levels ca- help the teacher and tutor focus on 
material difficulty, but teachers of adult read- 
ing must remember that these criteria were 
based on child reading models. Mikulecky 
(1982) reminds us that work-related mate- 
rial familiar to the adult reader can be com- 
prehended at up to two grade levels above 
the levels of newspaper prose. Gillis (1981) 
also found that adult readers vary signifi- 
cantly according to the type of style and 
content of material read. In short, when the 
material is familiar or when motivation is 
high, the adult can read several grade levels 
above that determined as readable by the 
above criteria. Conversely, when the mate- 
rial isunfamiliar and unmotivating, the reader 
may actually demonstrate lower ability than 
the teacher may judge as readable. (See the 
section on Readability, below, for additional 
detail.) 

Schema development 

The Dictionary of Reading (IRA, 1981) 
defines schema as "1) a generalized descrip- 
tion, plan, or structure, as a schema of the 
reading process. 2) a conceptual system for 
understanding something, e.g. Grace's math- 
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ematical schema helped her understand sta- 
tistics" (p.286). Researchers refer to sche- 
mata as more than reading, as a general 
cognitive skill rather than a reading skill per 
se. Pearson and Spiro (1981) propose two 
characteristics of schema, hypothetical and 
abstract. Hypothetical, because we can only 
hypothesize that this phenomenon exists 
through the observation of human behavior. 
Abstract, because it is the invisible glue that 
binds a variety of concrete experiences into 
a unified concept. 

Research has consistently demonstrated 
both in adult literacy and in other fields that 
the more information one knows about a 
topic, the better it is understood and re- 
membered, either verbally or in writing. 
This finding can be explained through 
schema theory. If a person has prior experi- 
ence with a particular event or object, the 
event or object can more rapidly fit into her 
cognitive pattern. 

In simpler terms, schema is a mind's inner 
framework, much like the boards used in the 
construction of a house. Upon this frame, 
information is added, expanded, and con- 
ceptualized. Without this frame, informa- 
tion may be misplaced or lost and is not 
merged into a person's experience. One ex- 
ample might be familiarity with the game of 
baseball If the student reads, "The catcher 
threw the ball to the pitcher," without a 
frame of reference or background experi- 
ence with baseball, the main idea of the 
sentence will be essentially meaningless. In 
fact, one who is unfamiliar with the game 
may assume that the "pitcher" was perhaps a 
pitcher of milk. 

According to recent studies, one's schema 
can profoundly affect reading in the areas of 
reading speed, information retention, literal 
comprehension, contextual clue recognition, 
reading purpose, and psychological accep- 
tance or rejection of information presented. 

For example, Steffensen, Joag-dev, and 
Anderson (1979) found that when American 
and Indian university students read passages 
ori the wedding customs of their native cul- 
ture, reading speed increased. Bntwhen the 
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students read about the customs of the other 
culture, reading speed was significandy 
slower; in fact, reading the unfamiliar pas- 
sage took almost one-third longer. Hudson 
(1982) attempted to induce conceptual 
frameworks prior to reading. Lower-level 
readers benefited significandy from the pre- 
treatment. 

Johnston and Pearson (1982) found that a 
brief assessment of background knowledge 
prior to reading a passage can predict per- 
formance on that passage better than a stan- 
dardized reading test (1980). Gillis found 
that adult beginning readers demonstrated 
higher instructional levels of familiar con- 
tent material than unfamiliar ^1981). 

Reading as problem solving 

Diehl and Mikulecky (1980) and Miku- 
lecky et aL (1987) further explore the read- 
ing/writing process as it applies in a work- 
place situation, as opposed to a school-based 
literacy environment. The authors separate 
the language processes by the function un- 
der which the processes will operate: 1) 
reading to do — reading to accomplish a spe- 
cific task, 2) reading to learn — to acquire 
information for later use, and 3) reading to 
assess — examining print to evaluate useful- 
ness for a specific task. They relate the 
structure of these language tasks to the prob- 
lem-solving model explored by Flower and 
Hayes (1981). According to Mikulecky, the 
worker examines the task environment for 
audience, purpose, and knowledge of the 
task (schema), then begins the solution pro- 
cess through generatingand organizingideas 
and setting goals. The worker then trans- 
lates the ideas into written text, reviews the 
message for appropriateness through evalu- 
ation and revision, and later, perhaps, moni- 
tors the process. 

Phonics 

According to the Dictionary of Reading 
(Harris and Hodges, 1981), phonics is "an 
approach to the teaching of reading and 
spellingthatstressessymbol-sound relation- 
ships, especially in beginning reading" 
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(p.2 3 8). It is just one of the processes in word 
recognition in which the reader attempts to 
make meaning from die symbols on the 
page. 

Phonics representsoneaspectof the "bot- 
tom-up" theory of reading, that of first iden- 
tifying letters and then using those letters as 
building blocks until they identify words, 
then phrases, then sentences in sequence 
(see also p.82). As these symbolic sequences 
are formed, the "inner voice" repeats them 
verbally or subvocally (silendy) and mean- 
ing is made in much the same way meaning 
is derived from speech. 

In another view (Robinson, Faraone, 
Hitdeman, and Unruh, 1990), reading is the 
author's voice represented by sound sym- 
bols and "the process of reading, and learn- 
ing to read was simply a way to recapture 
that voice in the same orderly manner used 
by the creator v/the text" (p.l 1). "Compre- 
hensible text for the learner was decodable 
text" (p.15). 

A high number of words in the English 
language are phonetically regular, that is, 
can be recognized using the sound-letter 
generalizations on which phonics instruc- 
tion is based. Words from Latin roots have 
a high rate of regularity and phonics predict- 
ability. Unfortunately, many of the most 
common words in English have Anglo-Saxon 
derivations and do not alv/ays follow the 
generalizations. 

Readability 

The concept of readability refers to the 
ease with which a reader can identify and 
comprehend the words on a page. The match 
between the reader's ability and the diffi- 
culty of die material can be die adultstudent's 
basis for deciding whether or not to stay in 
the reading program. Adults very clearly 
expect reading to be a difficult challenge but 
are highly sensitive to material that is either 
too easy, therefore insulting, or too difficult, 
which is frustrating. 

Readability formulas or scales are meth- 
ods of measurement that intend to predict, 
in a quantifiable form, the expected diffi- 
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culty of a passage for a particular reader. 
Readability formulas like the Fry (1968), 
Dolch (1948), Fleisch (1934), FOG (1968), 
and Harris-Jacobs (1974) are helpful but 
often mask otlitr critical factors that may 
make a passage readable for adults. The 
scales are based on elements such as average 
sentence length, word difficulty, word rarity 
on a word-frequency scale, word length, 
average word syllables, word concreteness/ 
abstractness, concept density, sentence com- 
plexity, and many other factors. But most 
readability scales were based on research 
using children's basals and trade books and 
may, therefore, be inappropriate for use 
with adults who may read functional mate- 
rial for everyday survival. Readability for- 
mulas are, in reality, measures of writing 
style; they do not measure comprehensibil- 
ity directly. 

While readability formulas may act as a 
guide, more powerful factors are at work 
when choosing a correct passage level for an 
adult: 

• Short words are not necessarily more 
readable words. In fact, longer words give 
the adult more graphic cues (more letters 
and more word shape) to work with. 

• Most word-frequency lists are based on 
language found in elementary-school basal 
readers. Adults require a quite different set 
of words to make the world of words more 
comprehensible. 

• Nonreading adults have learned to rely 
on the patterns of oral language as heavily or 
mere heavily than adult readers. For them, 
the simplistic sentence patterns found in 
most literacy materials do not imitate their 
speech patterns and may sound like a foreign 
tongue. Blau (1982) asserts that simple lan- 
guage b unnatural and, therefore, less com- 
prehensible. An adult new reader expects to 
see the same language patterns in print that 
he uses in everyday life, but these are not 
usually the patterns in literacy texts. 

• How readable a text appears may also 
depend on graphic factors such as print size, 
number of pictures, use of subheadings and 
titles, use of boldface and capitalization, and 
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graphic aids such as graphs and charts. 

• According to schema theory, the more 
familiar we are with the topic of a passage, 
the more quickly we understand and re- 
member the concepts contained in it. 

• Finally and most importantly, the moti- 
vation to read is intimately involved with 
how much effort will be expended in reading 
the text. As Henry James is quoted in Ham 
(1957), "Nothing, of course, will ever take 
the place of the good old-fashioned Miking' 
a work ... or not liking it; the most improved 
criticism will not abolish that primitive, that 
ultimate test." Numerous studies have found 
that material of interest to a child or adult 
may be read several grade levels above ex- 
pected competency. 

Learner modalities 

Every reader, whether high achieving or 
laggingbehind peers in development, brings 
certain strengths and weaknesses to the task 
of learning to read. All readers differ in the 
way they perceive stimuli, in the way the 
stimuli are processed and integrated, and in 
how the stimuli are remembered. 

Researchers have agreed on these catego-" 
ries ot modality: 

• Visual modality — the use of vision in ac- 
quiring information. Other researchers have 
also included competence in the integration 
of these modalities as crucial to the learning 
process. 

• Auditory modality — the use of listening to 
acquire new information. 

• Kinestheticmodality — the use of touch (tac- 
tile) and body movement to acquire sensory 
information. 

Teachers and tutors must make an essen- 
tial decision before beginning instruction. Is 
it better to 1) remediate the weaknesses 
intensively in an effort to create a well- 
rounded reader or 2) determine what 
strengths the adult already possesses and 
design instruction that capitalizes on those 
strengths? Although there is some dissen- 
sion, researchers often recommend the lat- 
ter strategy for use with adults because: 

• Adults have an immediate and urgent 
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need to learn to read quickly for survival, and 
teaching based on established strengths is 
generally productive faster. 

• Adults have delicate emotional states be- 
cause of repeated failure at a task that most 
of their peers have mastered. Using a 
strength-based approach will ensure small 
but immediate successes. 

• Adults have preferred ways of learning 
and usually these ways are based on what 
succeeded for them before. Attempting to 
ignore those preferred ways may result in 
absenteeism or program termination (Boraks 
and Schumacher, 1981). 

A great number of adult literacy partici- 
pants may have one or more of various 
disturbances in perceptual ability. Percep- 
tion is defined as "the ability of a person to 
recognize the incoming sensory informa- 
tion and extract meaning from it" (Gearheart 
in Zintz and Maggart, 1989, p.542). The 
process of gaining meaning from the print 
on the page is inextricably tied to the quality 
of the adult reader's perception. 

Most adults with a marked deficiency in 
auditory or visual strength in the early el- 
ementary years later found compensatory 
strategies in the strong modality which, 
therefore, developed increased proficiency 
in that modality. For example, one adult new 
reader could recite dates that various events 
were to happen in the coming year with far 
greater facility than her teachers. 

Within the general categories of modali- 
ties, specific perceptual differences exist. For 
example, fine auditory discrimination, vi- 
sual discrimination and configuration sensi- 
tivity, visual sequencing ability, ability to 
recall auditory sequencing, ability to blend 
sounds, visual spatial orientation, and the 
integration of the various perceptual mo- 
dalities are just a few of the elements which 
may determine strength of modality. 

Another important factor often over- 
looked in literacy programs is the physical 
impairment which may determine modality 
strength. Strang (1968) reported that far- 
sightedness exists in 47% of slow readers as 
compared to only 12% in the general popu- 



lationofchildren.Morecomplexvisionprob- 
lems may not have been detected in these 
adults (muscular imbalance, problems o* 
convergence, image integration or fusion, 
hyperopia) with the simplistic screening used 
in many school systems and these vision 
problems co n tinue to plague the adult reader 
as well. A later study on groups of adult 
learners found that between 53% and 80% 
had some type of vision problem. Further- 
more, the lower the reading level, the more 
vision problems were discovered (Bristow, 
1992). Two points to keep in mind here are 
that: 1) visual efficiency may not be the sole 
reason for weakness in a given modality and 
2) vision problems often can be rectified. 
Literacy practitioners should recommend a 
vision screening for any adult wishing to 
begin reading instruction. 

Auditory perception, arguably, also plays 
an important role in strength of modality. 
Again, auditory-acuity problems should be 
dismissed as a possible cause of reading re- 
tardation by screening each aduit beginning 
reader using standard audiometric tests ad- 
ministered by a specialist. Additionally, adults 
who had hearing problems as children may 
suffer from residual perceptual difficulties in 
the area of print. If the primary reading 
instruction had been in the area of phonics 
when the student was a child, the reading 
difficulties were most likely exacerbated. 

Researchers have often cited proficiency 
in auditory perception, discrimination, and 
memory as important to reading achieve- 
ment. Wepman (1962) designed a simple 
test to measure a person's ability to discrimi- 
nate between often confused sounds. Poor 
performance on that discrimination mea- 
sure often points to auditory perception 
difficulties. Although about 27% of first- 
grade children (Strang, 1968) do not meet 
minimum levels, Meyer and Keefe (1990) 
report that 70% of adult readers at the low- 
est levels of literacy demonstrate severe au- 
ditory discrimination and/or hearing prob- 
lems. 

The implications for literacy education 
are important. If an adult appears to learn 
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best using auditory cues, then phonics in- 
struction, direct instruction using listening 
rather than visual learning, and doing"home- 
work" or demonstrating knowledge of some- 
thing verbally may offer the best chances for 
success. But if the adult learns and depends 
on more visual cues, then phonics may or 
may notworksuccessfully, and practice which 
includes a lot of visual presentations (a sight 
approach) may be the best choice. 

One note of caution: there is insufficient 
research relating literacy achievement of 
adults with modality preferences to draw 
any solid conclusions. Therefore, teachers 
and tutors should proceed with caution in 
this are?, but be sensitive to the preferences 
expressed by literacy students when asked to 
describe how they learn best. 

In summary, adults have already devel- 
oped strong preferences in the way they 
choose to learn and have often strengthened 
thei r stronger modality at the expense of the 
weaker. Teachers and tutors would do best 
to structure instruction to enable students to 
depend on their stronger abilities in positive 
ways. 

Metacognition 

The heuristic approach — encouraging 
students to discover meaning from text- 
was described in the work of Thorndike 
(1917) over 70 years ago in his article, "Read- 
ing As Reasoning." The article compared 
reading to thinking — the complex world of 
learning, selection, judgment, analysis, syn- 
thesis, problem-solving behavior, organiza- 
tion, evaluation, etc. "Reading may be wrong 
or inadequate because of failure to treat the 
responses made as provisional and to in- 
spect, welcome, and reject them as they 
appear" (p.432). 

Goodman later (1967) echoed Thorn- 
dike's views when he called reading a 
"psycholinguistic guessing game." 

Expecting to find meaning and acknowl- 
edging the goal of reading to be comprehen- 
sion of ideas is the mark of a good reader 
(Myers and Paris, 1973;Brown, 1980;Flaveil, 
1980; Gambrell and Heathington, 1981). 
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Of great importance in achieving the goal 
of comprehension is to 1) bring an active 
search for meaning to the reading task in 
order to recognize what is being understood 
and what is not, 2) judge the importance of 
understanding in the particular context, 3) 
activate reading strategies appropriate to 
the task, and 4) judge whether the strategies 
indeed lead to comprehension. 

Several new terms have emerged in the 
literature in the past several years: metacog- 
nition, metacomprehension, and comprehension 
monito?ing y all meaning about the same, 
Flavell (1978) described metacognition as 
the knowledge and control one has over 
one's own thinking and learning processes. 

Metacognitive activity, then, is the con- 
trol center in the brain that directs our 
efforts as we read. It is the " second sense" 
that sends us a warning when there is com- 
prehension failure or when new information 
is inconsistent with the information that 
came before. Brown (1982) separates the 
aspects of metacognition into two general 
fields: knowledge about one's cognition and 
the regulation of one's own cognition. J.D. 
McNeill describes metacognition as com- 
posed of three elements (The Secondary 
Schools Subcommittee of the IRA, 1990): 

• Self-knowledge — a personal vision of one's 
ability to complete a certain task; knowledge 
of one's strength or weakness; belief that 
when a task is completed correcdy, success 
will be achieved. 

• Task-knowledge — refers to the knowledge 
that the task demands; learners know what 
to do, how to do it, and when to do it; they 
correcdy judge how difficult the task is and, 
if necessary, change strategies to meet the 
demands. 

• Self-monitoiing — awareness of how. well 
one is completing the task; while reading, 
this involves knowing when one is not un- 
derstanding and how important it is to stop 
and do something about it. As the Reading/ 
Language in Secondary Schools Subcom- 
mittee of the IRA (1990) aptly put it: 

"Effective learners approach classroom 
tasks like enlightened consumers. They 
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enter a learning situation like customers 
in a shopping mall; they know why they 
are there and what they are looking for 
... Less effective students operate more 
like aliens from another planet, extrater- 
restrial beings placed in a learning situa- 
tion with orders to impersonate the con- 
sumers ... if we watch them closely, we 
notice they are aimless, they are select- 
ing items off the shelf at random ..." 
(p.461) 

Brown (1982) asserts that young readers 
and poor readers systematically fail to moni- 
tor the meaning within texts and don't al- 
ways know when they are comprehending 
and when they are failing to comprehend. 
Good readers move along consistently in an 
automatic state of fluent reading until a 
triggering event signals comprehension fail- 
ure. The construction of meaning is slowed, 
and extra processing must be directed to the 
problem in what she calls the "debugging 
state." 

Myers and Paris (1978) found when they 
studied second- and sixth-grade readers that 
older and better readers had more strategies 
to try to solve the problem of noncomprehen- 
sion than younger and poorer readers. They 
took active steps to understand the passage. 

Gambrell and Heathington (1981) com- 
pared adult literacy participants with a col- 
lege-level group. They found that the better 
readers, the college group, were more aware 
of the importance of sentence order, had 
more strategies for remediating problems, 
and identified comprehension as the central 
goal of reading. The adult literacy group 
differed significantly in all measures. (See 
also pp.93 -94.) 

In summary, metacognition, or the evalu- 
ation and the monitoring of one's compre- 
hension, is an essential factor in teaching an 
adult to read. 

Developmental language 

Forester (1988) found both similarities 
and differences in the emerging literacy of 
the beginning reader, adult and child. She 
asserts that when both categories of learners 
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draw on their bank of knowledge about 
language, when they utilize learning strate- 
gies in their repertoire, both groups will 
exhibit good progress. In working with Laura, 
an adult illiterate, Forester found that, like a 
child, there was a predictable emerging lit- 
eracy continuum. But, unlike a child, Laura 
was not able to apply abstract language rules 
effectively to the readingprocess. Laura also 
found little benefit from copying text; this 
did not facilitate the innate learning of lan- 
guage and phonetic rules. Forester did find 
that an imitation of a child's naturalistic 
whole language learning worked best for 
Laura as well. Instructional techniques such 
as the encouragement of inventive spelling 
and a learning sequence which encouraged 
writing before reading instruction worked 
for Laura once she was adequately con- 
vinced that perfect spelling was not neces- 
sary and that it indeed hindered her progress. 

Forester also maintains that, in order to 
progress, the adult, unlike the child, needs to 
take charge of her own learning utilizing a 
trial -and- error approach involving active 
"thinking-trying." Forester asserts that a 
focus on comprehension as opposed to word- 
calling is essential when teaching adults who 
have failed in prior attempts to learn to read 
and who appear to have incorrect percep- 
tions of the nature of reading. 

Metalingiiistics is a term used to describe 
the knowledge and concepts a child or adult 
has developed about language and the way 
language is used in the reading and writing 
process. Thisumbrella term describes infor- 
mation a child or adult may have developed 
about print (left-right progression, upper- 
and lower-case letter usage, etc.), story 
schema (expectation of happy or sad ending, 
setting the scene and time of the story, etc.), 
or perhaps even die nature of words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs. 

Vygotsky (1934, 1962) first discussed the 
contrast between a child's spontaneous use 
of language and his awareness of certain 
rules governing language use. This ability to 
analyze the knowledge of language as dis- 
crete from meaning emerges later in devel- 
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opment, succeeding the child's ability to use 
language features. 

Piaget theorized that a child progresses 
through the sensori-motor period into a 
period known as preoperational representa- 
tion, wherein the child begins to grasp sym- 
bolism. In later stages of development e 
child will analyze the world of symbols and 
will anticipate, hypothesize, and verify by 
retrospections of the previous operations to 
understand unfamiliar concepts. A child's 
language development parallels general de- 
velopment: it moves from the concrete and 
that which is personally experienced to the 
more abstract and that with which the child 
and/or adult has had little direct experience. 

Ryan (1 980) states, "Metalinguistic knowl- 
edge, or linguistic awareness, involves the 
ability to focus attention upon the form of 
language in and of itself, rather than merely 
as the vehicle by which meaning is con- 
veyed." Some adults, struggling to read the 
words on a page, focus on the use of lan- 
guage, almost exclusive of meaning as they 
attempt the process of decoding — a pro- 
gression exactly opposite natural language 
development in children. 

Some educators believe that meta- 
linguistic development is primarily an aca- 
demic process and that the very act of read- 
ing changes the way children and adults 
think about language. They believe that the 
act of reading is the breaking of linguistic 
code already learned in oral language. 

Many researchers believe that a rich oral 
language experience is adequate linguistic 
preparation for the task of reading. But Leu 
(1982) hypothesizes that there is a signifi- 
cant difference in the types of syntactic struc- 
tures found in young speakers and those 
found in written discourse. In print there is 
a higher incidence of passive construction, 
participial phrases, appositives, and coordi- 
nate and relative clauses. These structures 
exist in some adult speech but much less 
often in children. Written discourse at all 
levels, in contrast to oral language, can be 
described as detached, without context, com- 
plex, integrative, and explicit. Stated simply, 



the more challenging the reading becomes, 
the less it resembles speech. 

Whole language instruction 

A whole language approach to literacy 
instruction involves an integration of the 
language arts: reading, speaking, listening, 
and writing. The language experience ap- 
proach is an example of a way in which 
literacy practitioners regularly involve all of 
the language arts simultaneously. Stephen 
Reuys (1992) sees this approach as part of a 
movement towards a holistic, integrated 
education. Current ABE and GED instruc- 
tors are sometimes criticized for spending 
too much time on fragmented exercises which 
are unconnected. He emphasizes the teach- 
ing of reading as a whole process, not a 
"bundle of sequenced sub-skills" (p.22). The 
purpose of the whole language approach is 
to involve the reader in working with real 
texts in real contexts. Its goal is to focus on 
the whole student and the role which lit- 
eracy plays in this student's life, in his or her 
immediate envirnmen t. Reuys concludes that 
whole language has the potential to rein- 
vigorate the field of adult literacy because: 
"This process can be furthered if we see 
these holistic approaches, not as- iso- 
lated, independent concepts, but rather 
as a group of interrelated ideas, linked by 
common elements of educational phi- 
losophy and deriving strength from one 
another in their implementation . " (Reuys, 
1992, p.23) 

Whole language instruction focuses on 
the student's use of language in a natural 
context in relation to their goals, needs, and 
interests. One of the tenets of whole lan- 
guage is that reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening must be purposeful activities and 
they should not be done merely for the sake 
of filling in a worksheet. In Whole Language: 
The Debate (1994), moderator Carl B. Smith 
summarizes proponents' views that: 
"We ought to recognize these facts and 
organize environments that afford indi- 
viduals an^ groups opportunities to use 
H 1 the cultural, social, aesthetic, etc. as- 
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pects of literacy in a variety of environ- 
ments, for a variety of purposes, in pur- 
suit of a variety of interests ..." (p.xix) 
Proponents argue that language is a social 
process which is driven by the purposes of 
the individual learners, and that acquisition 
occurs within the context of their cultures. 

Whole language, in a developmental 
sense, is based on the notion that language 
acquisition is an orderly and predictable 
sequence in a setting that is rich with oppor- 
tunities for literacy experiences. For a child, 
this means a home where books are read 
aloud at night, where members of the family 
communicate often by speaking and by writ- 
ing, and where there is a strong awareness of 
writing as a means of effective communica- 
tion. An adult new reader is already aware of 
the functions of language. But the barriers 
lie in the adult's avoidance of literacy expo- 
sure and literacy practice. Unfortunately, 
certain reading instruction methods focus 
on reading as a decontextualized activity, 
divorced from real-life goals, needs, and 
interests. Reading and writing are best 
learned concurrently and interrelatedly, not 
in discrete, sequential steps. 

Many typical adult literacy materials are 
patterned after the basal types of readers 
often used by children. They rely on an 
approach v/hich builds sequential skills and 
uses a decoding approach to reading and 
writing. The relationships of sounds and 
symbols are taught explicitly, following a 
structured approach. Lehman, Johnson, and 
Lehman cite that: 

"The Laubach Readers, for example, in- 
clude 'stores' with tightly controlled vo- 
cabulary that are written expressly to fit 
specific word patterns, much like pho- 
neticallyoriented basal reading programs 
for children" (p. 15) 

They conclude that whole language in- 
struction integrates all of the language pro- 
cesses — listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing — enabling oral language to support 
the development of written language. 

Current GED and ABE programs ne- 
glect to include listening skills. In an article 



entitled "Big Books for Big People," Karen 
Hicks (1992) describes a process for inte- 
grating visual and auditory modes by pre- 
senting selections on transparencies in adult 
classes. As one page of a book is shown on the 
screen, the teacher tracks the words while 
reading aloud. Students follow along, hear- 
ing the instructor's voice, while following 
the words on the screen. A tactile/kines- 
thetic mode can be included by having the 
student track the words on the screen as the 
teacher reads them. After this introduction, 
contextual vocabulary is studied, characters 
identified, and the plot clarified. After this 
listening, reading, tracking, and discussion, 
students are asked to write their reactions to 
the story in their journals. This approach 
not only integrates the language arts skills, it 
also provides a vehicle for introducing "real" 
literature, not just fictional stories with con- 
trolled vocabulary. Hicks describes present- 
ing Maya Angelou's J Know Why the Qaged 
Bird Sings (1967), to an adult literacy class. 
She reported that this book: 

"... complemented nicely the life experi- 
ences of my students, most of whom 
were minorities. The class reveled in the 
strength and dignity with which the op- 
pressed characters in the book faced 
their daily challenges. They marveled at 
the beauty of the language and at the 
skill of the author." (Hicks, 1992, p.25) 
Guszak (1985) asserts that reading is 
"caught" not "taught." Active literacy in- 
struction that incorporates good literature 
into the daily curriculum brings the best of 
the authors' voices to fuel the reading effort. 
Children's author Tomie de Paola says, 
"There is no substitute for real books. They 
are rarely boring or sanitized or squeezed 
into a 'reading system' that children can 
smell a mile off' (Kline, 1988). Real litera- 
ture can motivate otherwise uninterested 
adults and can supply their egos with adult 
topics to validate their involvement in lit- 
eracy classes. The literacy instructor can 
read Steinbeck, Sinclair, and Sir 'lespeare to 
a new reader and they can discuss^nat they 
"read" together. 
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The use of higher-level iiterature also 
encourages the development of higher-or- 
der thinking skills which will, eventually, be 
translated into practice in other contexts 
beyond reading and writing, Boraks and 
Schumacher (1981) found adult readers in 
their study to be lacking in higher-order 
thinking skills, especially the ability to per- 
ceive abstraction. 

Amy Rose (1993) supports whole lan- 
guage approaches because they provide a 
series of dynamic interactions in a process of 
creating meaning (p.5). She encourages in- 
structors to give the extra effort required to 
teach the whole student, within the context 
of the community. Literacy teachers must 
be sensitive to the culture within which the 
student interacts. Rose warns that: 
"... this effort for greater participation 
also calls for a different kind of profes- 
sional, one who is not simply following a 
cookbook of methods, butwho can work 
with individuals to develop unique ap- 
proaches consonant with both individual 
and community values. It means devel- 
oping the skills necessary to analyze a 
group and develop appropriate strate- 
gies." (p.5) 

Translating the whole language approach 
into teaching practices might mean: 

• reading aloud regularly. 

• giving the student constant access to 
books in the classroom. 

• providing books which can be taken 
home. 

• providing class or tutoring time for 
uninterrupted silent reading of student-se- 
lected materials. 

• encouraging students to write about 
what they have read. 

• providing times for students to hold 
"book talks." 

• encouragingstudents to "read like writ- 
» 

crs, 

• providing activities that focus on lit- 
erature, while inviting students to respond 
to literary selections (Kline, 1988).B 
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A. ADULTS' PERCEPTIONS OF THE 
READING PROCESS 

The beliefs the adult beginning reader 
(ABR) holds about the nature of the reading 
process directly affect the strategies used 
and the successful attempts to comprehend. 
In addition, the emotional baggage or, as 
Krashen(1983) calls it, the "affective filter," 
controls the amount and type of learning 
about the nature of reading which is allowed 
into the adult learner's knowledge bank. It 
becomes clear that what adult reading teach- 
ers instruct may not be what adult beginning 
readers actually learn. 

Meyer and Keefe (1980) conducted a study 
of 100 adults involved in adult basic educa- 
tion to determine their perceived model of 
the reading process. The mean reading level 
of the adults in the study was 5.4, and all of 
them considered themselves poor readers. 
The researchers used a questionnaire based 
on Burke's unpublished Reading Interview. 
To judge their perception of what reading is, 
participants were asked five questions: 1) 
When you reading and you come to 
somethingyou don't know, what do you do? 
2) Who is a good reader thatyou know? 3) If 
you knew someone was having difficulty 
reading, how would you help them? 4) What 
did they (your teachers) do to help you 
learn? 5) What do you wish you could do 
better as a reader? The resulting data were 
categorized to determine the ABR's model 
of reading, use of grapho-phonic strategies 
as opposed to a meaning-centered strategy 
approach, perception of reading as infill- 
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enced by past reading education, and expo- 
sure to good reading models in the immedi- 
ate community. 

Through the researchers' interpretation, 
47 of the 100 people in the study viewed 
reading as decoding, 38 as word identifica- 
tion, and 15 as a meaning-making model. 
Therefore, 85% of the adult-disabled read- 
ers viewed reading as a process of sounding 
out words or word identification. 

The researchers cite one case study. Frank, 
a man in his 40s, was asked to orally read a 
passage. He stumbled through the reading, 
making numerous miscues. When the 
teacher asked him to retell the story, he 
performed credibly, missing none of the 
major points of the passage. But when his 
teacher complimented him on his ability to 
comprehend, he "blurted out in frustration, 
'yes, but that's cheating!'" (p. 123). 

Because Frank perceived reading as pri- 
marily a process of vvord identification, his 
reaching the goal of reading — the act of 
deriving meaning from print — went unrec- 
ognized. This misunderstanding of the pur- 
pose of reading underlies the way the vast 
majority of adult new readers approach 
printed material. 

Meyer and Keefe recommend that we 
simply talk to our students about reading for 
meaning and that we deemphasize phonics 
and word-calling. They conclude that "the 
model of reading the adult reader has in his/ 
her head may be the disabler" (p. 124). 

Support for the contention that ABRs 
perceive the goal of reading to be word 
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recognition is the Gambrell and Heathington 
(1981) study of 28 adult beginning readers* 
awareness of the reading process. The au- 
thors labeled this "metacognitive awareness." 
In general, the researchers found that adult 
beginning readers have a limited under- 
standing of reading as a cognitive process" 
(p.215). This ABR group's responses in an 
oral interview were compared with a good- 
reader populatioi . of college students. Adul t- 
disabled readers were defined as readers 
who had not yet achieved a fifth-grade read- 
ing level. The interview was based on one 
developed by Myers and Paris (1978) but 
modified for use with an adult population. 
Categories of responses were established for 
each interview item, and the responses were 
calculated for each reader group separately. 

The researchers found significant con- 
trasts in the reading behaviors of the college 
(good) readers and the adult-disabled (poor) 
readers. The conclusions were as follows: 

1. Adult-disabled readers see a closer re- 
lationship between motivation to read and 
success in reading: when asked whether a 
rich person would be likely to read better 
than a poor person, the good readers over- 
whelmingly responded that the rich reader 
would more likely read better. In contrast, 
the poor readers said that the poor person 
would read better because poor people try 
harder to read and would be more motivated 
readers. 

2. Both groups see prior knowledge of 
content as important to success in reading. 

3. A majority of adult-disabled readers do 
not recognize the importance of textual struc- 
ture in reading. While good readers recog- 
nized that the order of sentences in a para- 
graph constituted a "structure," onlv43% of 
the poor readers were able to relate that a 
paragraph or story had some kind of order, 
although prompts did reveal a general aware- 
ness of introductory and concluding sen- 
tence patterns. 

4. Both groups acknowledged that the 
heart of reading is finding die gist or main 
idea of the passage. In a follow-on question, 
the adult good readers also felt that reading 



for main idea is easier than reading word by 
word. In contrast, 53% of the disabled read- 
ers find word-by-word reading easier than 
reading for meaning and identify a good 
reader as one who "can pick out sounds," or 
"reads quickly." This contrasts with the more 
capable reader group, which identified the 
good reader as one who understands the 
meaning of the passage. 

5. When questioned on reading mode, 
36% of the adult-disabled readers believed 
that reading aloud is faster than reading 
silently. Only 4% of the good readers gave 
that response. 

6. One-third of adult-disabled readers 
were unable to identify even one strategy to 
use when faced with an unknown word. All 
the good readers had several remediating 
strategies. 

7. When asked what makes someone a 
really good reader, 79% of the adult good 
readers gave a meaning-centered response 
while only 21% of the poor readers focused 
on comprehension. The poor readers re- 
sponded with factors such as, "can pick out 
sounds" or "reads quickly" (p.219). 

Although the researchers did not attempt 
to control the effect of more years in the 
educational system and, therefore, more ex- 
posure to correct "teacher-like" responses, 
some of the findings were important. The 
disabled readers, like youngbeginningread- 
ers, see reading as essentially a decoding 
process rather than an effort to extract mean- 
ing from text. They have misconceptions 
about tlv nature of text and reading behav- 
ior and, hen faced with an unknown word, 
utilize tar fewer strategies than good college 
readers. 

The findings of the study support Hare 
and Pulliam's (1978) conclusions that sug- 
gest a causal link between metacognitive 
awareness and reading behavior. 

B. TYPES OF ADULT READERS 

Meyer and Keefe (1988) assessed 106 
adult beginning readers using a diagnostic 
program which included a vision t r t, an 
auditory discrimination measure, a listen- 
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ing/capacity test, a miscue-analysis proce- 
dure, and the Slossen Intelligence Test 
(1984). 

Through an analysis of results, Meyer 
and Keefe organized ABRs from area lit- 
eracy programs into five diagnostic groups: 
0, 1, 2, 3, and 4. Each of the groups con- 
formed to a unique diagnostic set, or profile. 

Group 0 students, constituting less than 
10% of the population tested, consisted of 
nonreaders who had extremely limited gen- 
eral knowledge, very poor auditory memory, 
difficulty copying a paragraph, and inability 
to add single-digit numbers. Over 78% of 
the group members had language disabili- 
ties, vision problems, and significant audi- 
tory-discrimination problems. These stu- 
dents progressed very little over a two-year 
tutoring experience. 

Group 1 could read some simple words, 
but their listening capacity was better than 
Group 0. Of this group, 70% believed that 
reading is sounding out words and moat 
group members could perform simple com- 
putation. 

Group 2 adults had a significandy higher 
listening capacity, even though their read- 
ing level was equal to Group 1. A high 
percentage had language and physical dis- 
abilities. This group also viewed reading as 
primarily a decoding task and resisted word 
chunking. 

Group 3 adults had fewer language dis- 
abilities than Group 2 and were significantly 
higher in instructional and listening-capac- 
ity levels. It was felt that members of this 
group would benefit from direct teaching 
about die nature of reading and the appro- 
priate goal of comprehension. 

Group 4 members were generally found 
in GED programs, which suggests they are 
ca;-£ble of reading at a high-school level. 
They appeared to score in the range of 
average intelligence and had fewer disabili- 
ties of any kind. Worth noting is that the 
researchers found, even in this group, that 
only 25% viewed reading as a meaning- 
making activity. 

Of the* adults tested, 42% had hearing 



problems or auditory-discrimination prob- 
lems and 66% had vision problems, most 
often with near-point vision. 

An ethnographic literacy study 

In an ethnographic study of adult readers 5 
strategies, Boraks and Schumacher (1981) 
studied the factors influencing the acquisi- 
tion of productive and nonproductive read- 
ing strategies in adult beginning readers. 

The authors maintained two assumptions: 
1) that the reading behavior of the ABR 
differs significandy from the CBR (child 
beginning reader) and 2) readingbehavior is 
defined for the purposes of the study as 
strategies "generally described in terms of 
the cues a student uses when dealing with 
text" (p.2). 

The authors assert that a reader has four 
broad categories of cues available for word 
recognition: grapbic(visua\),pbone??ik(sound/ 
symbol correspondence), syntactic (gram- 
matical acceptability), and semantic (mean- 
ing). The choice of strategy type would 
depend on variables of the individual. The 
authors stress that although the profiles of 
ABRs are highly idiosyncratic, some impor- 
tant data regarding the factors which pro- 
moted the use of certain strategies were 
obtained. The study derived its data from 
field observation, interviews with both ABRs 
and teachers, consultant services, and re- 
lated research. 

The sample in die study consisted of 60 
ABRs, 18 to 60 years of age, blue collar or 
from a lower socioeconomic level, and en- 
rolled in literacy classes in the Richmond, 
Virginia, area. Since the sample was non- 
randomized, no generalizations can be made. 

Boraks and Schumacher identified eleven 
variables which influenced the miscue pat- 
terns of the ABRs: peer behavior and mod- 
eling, textual constraints, teacher quality, 
previous teacher quality, prior instruction in 
reading, perception of how one learns, read- 
ing skills, prior experience with print, per- 
sonality factors such as risk-taking, belief 
about language, and the perceived model of 
the reading process. The authors label these 
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variables a "tentative taxonomy" and "a first 
step in the search for deeper meanings" 
(p.17). There was no consensus among the 
researchers as to the interrelationship of 
these factors. 

Miscue analysis of ABRs duringoral read- 
ing was used with the caveat that these tax- 
onomies were developed for use with chil- 
dren (Goodman and Burke, 1973). The 
highly idiosyncratic nature of the adultreader 
should lead to a cautious interpretation of 
results. 

The researchers contrasted the reading 
behaviors of readers who progressed with 
those who did not. The progressing readers 
attempted more strategies, monitored mean- 
ing, manipulated vowels, used syllabifica- 
tion, corrected in phrase units, and identi- 
fied what they knew before attempting to 
apply any corrective strategy. The readers 
who made less progress were tolerant of 
meaningless words in lists, failed to use con- 
text or monitor meaning, did not persist in 
their attempts to identify words, and over- 
used graphic cues, even if the syntax and 
meaning were inconsistent. In addition, the 
strategies of nonprogressing readers did not 
vary significantly, whether they read l:sts of 
words or whether they read in paragraphs. 

Contrary to what was expected, ABRs 
overall made little use of semantic cues, even 
after they had progressed satisfactorily. 
Whf i topical discussion (a prereading ac- 
tivity) occurred before the student read the 
passage, the ABRs' use of semantic informa- 
tion increased dramatically. It could be hy- 
pothesized that ABRs have the capability of 
semantic strategies but do ; ot seem to be 
aware that employing those strategies will 
lead to increased comprehension. In a corol- 
lary finding, the researchers found one ef- 
fective teacher differed from the others 
merely in the amount of time she modeled 
ideal reading behavior rather than lectured 
about it. Therefore, the researchers assert 
that adults learn more from how teachers 
teach than from what they teach. 

Persevering behaviors were hallmark to 
the sample studied. The ABRs tended to 



persist in their use of graphic cues as a 
primary strategy, even when other strategies 
were intensively taught. Boraks and Schu- 
macher hypothesize that the use of semantic 
cues may require a higher level of cognitive 
skill, which some ABRs lack. 

The researchers found that most ABRs 
tried to learn words by spelling them, point- 
ing to a strong likelihood that influences 
from prior readinginstruction which stressed 
decoding were still evident even after a sig- 
nificant lapse of time. These spellers per- 
sisted in attempting a phonics-like strategy 
yet did not succeed — a repeat of earlier at- 
tempts to learn to read. 

A significant factor identified by Boraks 
and Schumacher was rate of attendance. 
There seemed to be a relationship between 
high drop-out rates and students' percep- 
tions that they were not being taught the 
way they wished to be taught. When teach- 
ers responded to the suggestions of the stu- 
dents in choice of methodology, the stu- 
dents stayed. 

Inattention in the classroom increased 
when the possibility of an incorrect answer 
was the highest or when the task was not well 
understood. 

Two motivations tended to drive the ABR 
to attempt reading instruction : anxiety- frus- 
tration and growth expansion. The research- 
ers suggest that the teacher identify the 
motivation and adjust instructional strate- 
gies accordingly. 

Auditory discrimination and adult 
readers 

As part of the profile, there appears to be 
a high incidence of auditory-discrimination 
deficiency in the adult beginning reader 
population. As children, many adults had 
attempted to learn to read using a primarily 
phonics-based approach. Several studies sug- 
gest that an important proportion of the 
population in literacy programs has signifi- 
cant problems in associating sounds with 
letters and in blending sounds into words. 
Meyer and Keefe (1988) found that of the 
111 adults tested, 42% had auditory-dis- 
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crimination problems. In defense of phonics 
instruction, Lewkowicz (1987) reminds us 
that phonics is just one tool of reading and 
that it is a valuable aid in eliciting the mean- 
ing of a word which exists in the student's 
oral language but not yet in the sight-word 
memory. Malicky and Norman (1982) com- 
pared the strategies of ABRs who made 
reasonable gains in a reading program with 
a no-gain group. They found that the no- 
gain group may have been too text-bound in 
their approach and paid undue attention to 
letters and words, 

C. DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES OF 
ADULT READING 

There is some support for the contention 
that adults, much like children, move through 
developmental stages in their choice and use 
of reading strategies. 

Chall (1983) identified six "stages" of 
reading development in children: 
Stage 0: At this prereading stage, children 
infer about the purpose for print and story 
schema. 

Stage 1: The young child is print-bound 
and focuses on reading as primarily a decod- 
ing exercise. 

Stage 2: In this transitional stage the reader 
becomes unbound from print and meaning 
emerges as the goal of reading. 
Stage 3: Reading becomes primarily mean- 
ing-based; reading for learning and infor- 
mation is a central theme. 
Stages 4 and 5: Knowledge-based strate- 
gies predominate and the reader begins the 
sophisticated process of reconstruction — 
the evolution of new concepts from the 
known. 

Jones ( 1 98 1 ) first identified three "phases" 
of adult reading development. The re- 
searcher asserted that in Phase 1, reading 
behavior is comprised of language-process- 
ing strategies, much like ChaH's Stage 1. In 
Phase 2, word recognition begins to au- 
tomatize and is supported by continued lan- 
guage-based strategies. In Phase 3, students 
achieve independence from print and rely 
heavily on vocabulary and background 



knowledge. 

A study of 123 adults reading at grade 
levels 1 through 8 (Norman and Malicky, 
1987) analyzed reading strategies using a 
miscue analysis of oral reading. The re- 
searchers had hypothesized that adults would 
show a pattern of skills development much 
like Chall's studies of juvenile readers, cited 
above. They analyzed oral reading of pas- 
sages ranging from levels 1 through 8 using 
the Reading Miscue Inventor}' (1972). The 
testing session was ended when the subjects 
reached a frustration level . As outlined in the 
Inventory, categories of analysis consisted 
of 1 ) graphic similarity, which reflected print 
processing; 2) grammatical acceptability, 
which reflected knowledge-based strategies; 
3) semantic acceptability, which reflected 
the use of knowledge-based processing; 4) 
meaning change; and 5) successful correc- 
tions, which the researchers assert combines 
both print and knowledge-based informa- 
tion use. 

Norman and Malicky assert that two clear 
developmental stages emerged from the 
analysis. Levels 1 to 3 suggested that adults 
used a combination of print and knowledge- 
based strategies more or less equally. How- 
ever, in Level 4 there was a marked shift to 
the use of knowledge-based strategies but 
little change in language-based usage. As 
reported in other studies, miscue rates actu- 
ally increased after Level 4, but these mis- 
cues preserved author meaning and had no 
effect on reading efficiency. In fact, the re- 
searchers contend that these miscues are 
evidence of increased integration of print 
and knowledge strategies. 

The researchers drew the implication that 
print-based proficiency did not significantly 
contribute to reading gains after Level 4 and 
that adults who were proficient in drawing 
on their background and linguistic knowl- 
edge for comprehension were more success- 
ful in reading. 

Malicky and Norman, along with Jones, 
therefore concluded diat two distinct stages 
of adult reading can be identified: a begin- 
ning level in which the reader relics heavily 
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on print and a later level in which the reader 
integrates print information with back- 
ground and linguistic knowledge. A transi- 
tional stage, referred to in Chall as an 
"ungluing," seems to occur at about Level 3, 
the end of the beginning level. During this 
transition, adults are moderately proficient 
at grapho-phonemic skills. And it is only 
with this skill that die ABR can utilize the 
correct background knowledge to match the 
reading context. 

There is some question as to the nature of 
Level 0, the prereading stage identified by 
Chall, in ABRs. 

D. ADULT FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 

In 1956, W. S. Gray wrote, "A person is 
functionally literate when he has acquired 
the knowledge and skills in reading and 
writing which enable him to engage effec- 
tively in all those activities in which literacy 
is assumed in his culture or group." 

What exacdy functional literacy entails 
has evolved with time and location. Cook 
(1977) traces the history of adult literacy 
education in her book, Adult Literacy Educa- 
tion in the United States. In 1900, the U. S. 
Census defined a literate individual as a 
person ten years of age or older who could 
read or wTite in a native language; 10.7 
percent of the population answered "no" 
according to the definition. Those counted 
as literate in this census and in the later 
censuses of 1910, 1920, and 1930 included 
those who could write only their names and 
a few words or who could write in any 
language, not necessarily English. 

In 1959, for the first time, the Census 
Bureau conducted a study which defined 
illiteracy as die inability to read and write a 
simple message in English or in any other 
language. As was found in past surveys, adults 
who were older, lived in the South, were 
poor and unemployed, and/or lived in rural 
areas were more likely to be illiterate. It was 
during the Korean war that a fourth-grade 
level was set as the minimal literacy level. 

The term "functional literacy" was used 
to describe minimal literacy in the 1960s. 
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Definitions va ried from 1 ) reading and com- 
municating below the third-grade level to 2) 
lacking the necessary skills to enter voca- 
tional training to 3) less than five years of 
formal education. 

Cook's (1977) sample of bank forms, 
driver's-license applications, and medical- 
aid forms require a reading competence equal 
to the tenth grade. It is clear to Cook that an 
individual who is able to read only minimal 
survival material at a fifth-grade level is 
severely handicapped. 

In 1971 the University of Texas began a 
study meant to identify a set of skills and 
knowledge areas which describe functional 
competence. The Adult Performance Level 
(APL) Project (1975) stated as its purpose 
the establishment of functional-competency 
standards which are free of school-based 
literacy standards. The study proposed that 
there be an application of skills (reading, 
writing, computation, speaking/listening, 
and problem-solving) to specific topical ar- 
eas (consumer economics, occupational 
knowledge, health, community resources, 
and government and law). The APL authors 
maintained that the definition of functional 
literacy could be determined only for an 
individual at a particular point in time, but 
that "Functional competency is direcdy re- 
lated in a mathematical sense to success in 
adult life. This is an operating assumption 
which underlies all APL research activities" 
(Northcutt, 1975,inKazemek, 1985). Func- 
tional competency is also related to the in- 
come level, education level, and status of 
occupation a person has achieved. The crite- 
ria created by the audiors are classified in 
three categories: 

APL 1: adults who function with difficulty, 
APL 2: functional adults who are not profi- 
cient, and 

APL 3: proficient adults. 
As Kazemek notes, "Thus, a janitor with 
seven years of education and a yearly income 
of $8,000 is placed in category APL 1 " while 
a doctor would be in category APL 3. 

Kazemek and others challenge the valid- 
ity of the APL study because of its middle- 
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class values orientation, methodological 
flaws, and the procedures used to create the 
65 functional competencies. (For a com- 
plete critique, read Kazemek, 1985, "An 
Examination of the AdultPerformance Level 
Project and its Effects upon Adult Literacy 
Education in the United States. ") In spite of 
the criticism, the functional-competency 
approach has contributed significantly to 
altering the curricular approach in English 
as a Second Language and literacy education 
for years after the APL project. In a study by 
Flaherty (1977) 60% of the competencies 
were validated as important in field tests 
with ABE students. Flaherty also found a 
low correlation between academic reading 
proficiency and competence on instructional 
tasks. 

Hayes and Valentine (1989) attempted to 
determine the self-perceived functional lit- 
eracy needs of low-literate adult basic edu- 
cation students. Data were collected from 
160 ABE students reading at or below a 
sixth-grade reading level. Results revealed 
20 factors, rank-ordered according to the 
subjects' self-perceived importance of needs. 
Three categorizingfactors were created from 
the needs: everyday reading and writing, 
math and measurement, and special literacy 
tasks. Finally, the gains scores of ABE stu- 
dents were compared to the needs the stu- 
dents chose. 

The implications of this study are reveal- 
ing and are summarized below: 

L Clusters of students identified needs 
quite different from other clusters, indicat- 
ing the need for teachers to individualize 
functional topics for each individual stu- 
dent. 

2. Some of the functional needs identi- 
fied as very important were those areas in 
which the students made the smallest learn- 
ing gains. Conversely, the largest gains in 
learning were in areas that the students 
ranked lowest in need. This indicates that 
one of two situations may exist: that ABE 
teachers are out of touch with the needs of 
their students and are spending the greatest 
proportion of teaching time on those areas 
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which are not important to the lives of their 
students or that the textbooks which drive 
the instruction may not be sensitive to the 
real needs of their adult-learner audience. 

3. Some tasks perceived by ABE teachers 
as very important were low-ranked. The 
authors theorize that the students may have 
developed successful coping strategies 
(neighbor assistance, mimicking prior tasks, 
etc.) for dealing with these frequendy per- 
formed tasks and, therefore, do not perceive 
the tasks as ones they need to learn. How- 
ever, tasks performed rel a tively infrequendy 
(tax forms, checking accounts, medical la- 
bels, etc.) are those for which dire conse- 
quences could occur if the literacy task is not 
performed correcdy. 

To summarize, providing the opportu- 
nity for each adult to determine his own 
functional needs seems the most reasonable 
solution. 

Negin and Krugler (1980) conducted a 
study in the city of Milwaukee to delineate 
die functional needs of the adults living in 
that community. The subjects were asked to 
determine the frequency of use for each type 
of reading material suggested by the Na- 
tional Reading Activities Survey. The re- 
spondents were also asked to rate each type 
of reading material as to its importance to 
general "well-being." Some of the same 
material types identified in Hayes and Val- 
entine also were highly ranked by the sub- 
jects of the Milwaukee study. Again, check- 
ing accounts, health reading, and income- 
tax reading appeared on their survey along 
with others. 

The authors also conducted readability 
analyses to determine the level of the mate- 
rials identified. Most of the material was 
determined by the Fry formula and the Dale- 
Chall to be categorized in the 9-12 level 
reading range, well in excess of the theoreti- 
cal competency of the functionally literate 
population if one uses traditional expected 
reading levels. 

The National Adult Literacy Survey 
(Kirsch et ah, 1 993) was based on the defini- 
tion of literacy used by its predecessor, the 
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National Assessment of Educational 
. Progress — that literacy is the ability to use 
printed and written information to function 
in society, to achieve one's goals, and to 
develop one's knowledge and potential. The 
operative word is use, implying an emphasis 
on the functionality of literacy, not just word 
recognition.This large national study, com- 
missioned by the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, determined that nearly half of the 
191 million adults in the United States, 
including non-English-speaking popula- 
tions, were unable to make practical use of 
literacy skills in everyday life. These tasks 
included filling out a bank-deposit slip and 
reading a bus schedule. (See also pp. 76-77.) 

When summarizing the research on func- 
tional literacy, one has to remember the 
specific social context of the literacy task, the 
self-perceived importance of the task to the 
learner, and the past ability of the adult 
learner to compensate for task deficiency 
through alternative means to literacy and 
numeracy competence. Perhaps the most 
important concept is that the learner is the 
best source of information about functional 
needs and that no single external "author- 
ity," whether that be a national st \dy, a life- 
skills textbook, or standard curricula, can 
compete with the learning efficiency offered 
through identifying and teaching the 
learner's individual functional needs. 

E. METHODS ESPECIALLY FOR 
ADULTS 

Allow students to choose 

Are most literacy students reading for 
relaxation and enjoyment? Probably not. 
Recreational reading is a foreign concept for 
most adult students, since reading has al- 
ways been an assignment for school or a 
survival skill for communication. In our lit- 
eracy classes, many students do improve 
their reading skills to levels at which they arc 
able to handle functional reading tasks. They 
are able to read their mail and handle what is 
required in the workplace. However, they 
never read for enjoyment. Writing in thf 



>W7^/o/l?^/«g,GwenTaylor(1993)states: 
"Then* are millions of people who have 
learned to read but choose not to, except 
minimally" (p.569). She goes on to explain 
that no matter what course she is teaching, 
each student is required to simply read a 
book: to select a book that he or she would 
like to read and to read it anytime during the 
semester. No written book report is re- 
quired, but at the end of the course, students 
sit in small circles in which they tell their 
classmates about what they read. The in- 
structor does not control the discussion or 
evaluate the participation, for this is an exer- 
cise designed specifically to promote read- 
ing for pleasure. It is an exercise to promote 
reading as a leisure activity. 

Get a feel for real books 

When asked to describe their childhood 
reading instruction, most adults remember 
being in a "reading group" ... and it was 
often the lowest reading group in the class. 

Whether they were called the "Bluebirds" 
or "Group III," they knew that they were at 
the bottom of the barrel. What do they 
remember about this group? Worksheets. 
The Commission on Reading (1984) re- 
ports that the average child completes 1,000 
workbook pages in the course of a school 
year. The lower-level readers get less time to 
read connected prose but more time exam- 
ining "bits" of reading. A quality adult lit- 
eracy program will provide time to read. 
S ince 1 99 1 , the District of Columbia Public 
Library has sponsored a book discussion 
series for adult new developing readers en- 
titled "A Feel for Books" (Morgenthaler, 
1 993). This program uses humanities-based 
materials with students reading on grade 
levels 2-6, and: 

"While discussing stories, students end 
up talking about life. This natural phi- 
losophizing connects classroom to real 
life. It is also an outlet for students to 
show what they know through memo- 
ries and personal anecdotes." (p. 570) 
Students focus on ideas and critical think- 
ing, not on specific reading skills, and they 
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are encouraged to give emotional responses 
in lieu of contextual details. 

Read for fun 

For the most part, beginning adult read- 
ers do not find reading an interesting pursuit 
and may have negative attitudes toward read- 
ing. The words reading and enjoyment do not 
go together. Most of the materials published 
in the literacy area focus on two skill areas: 
phonics and functional literacy. Unfortu- 
nately, for the adult reader, phonics reading 
instruction may be lacking in excitement, 
and functional literacy materials such as want 
ads and job applications may be important 
but will probably not emotionally engage 
the reader in the reading act. According to 
Rigg and Kazemek ( 1 986), "These materials 
narrow rather than enlarge a student's view 
of literacy; and the snippets of language they 
display are almost always bereft of verve or 
grace" (p.2 18). 

In an attempt to engage the adult readers, 
authors such as Tana Reiff (1991, 1993) are 
producing material for pleasure reading. Her 
"Timeless Tales" set of eight anthologies 
includes traditional stories from many cul- 
tures, retold in an easy-to-understand series 
written on the second- to third-grade level. 
Designed to absorb and entertain the adult 
new reader, the myths, fables, and tall tales 
introduce the student to the art of 
storytelling, in which legends and folktales 
have been passed down from generation to 
generation. They also provide the adult be- 
ginning reader with a text which can be 
shared with children for mutual enjoyment. 

Still, Rigg and Kazemak contend that 
many literacy texts closely resemble the verv 
same texts the adult is accustomed to from 
prior school experience. They suggest the 
following remedies for lack of reading moti- 
vation: 

• Read real literature like poetry and other 
fiction. 

• Find material that is readily available and 
inexpensive. 

• Look for materials that integrate the con- 
cepts of whole language by promoting dis- 
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cussion and listening in response to the 
readings. 

• Use lyrics of popular songs or Bible read- 
ing — whatever sparks the adult student's 
interest. 

• Make time for Uninterrupted Sustained 
Silent Reading (USSR) in each session. 

• Read orally to adult students. 

• Encourage writing as a response to litera- 
ture. 

Heathington and Koskinen (1982) rec- 
ommend that literacy administrators have 
students fill out reading-interest inventories 
and send them to publishers because many 
published materials are inappropriate for 
our adult learners. The authors believe that 
motivation is a key component in primary 
programs but that little attention has been 
paid to the role of motivation with adult 
readers. Passages need to kindle the excite- 
ment and meaningfulness so often missing 
from published materials. 

Adult literacy instructional materials 
which include "real literature" tend to intro- 
duce mosdy prose selections. Connifif, Borde, 
and Joseph (1994) have experimented with 
using poetry in the adult literacy class, and 
they learned that the reading of "great po- 
etry" . . . usually considered an esoteric exer- 
cise ... can be used effectively in the ABE 
class. Poetry can be used to improve the self- 
esteem of the beginning reader, while intro- 
ducing this student to short, manageable 
chunks of writing, which are enjoyable to 
read. They conclude that: 

"ABE instructors and other literacy vol- 
unteers should not give in to the tradi- 
tional belief ... that poetry is a particu- 
larly elevated literary genre, above and 
beyond the comprehension of ABE stu- 
dents." (p.308) 
Writers such as Ruth Radin (Sky Bridges and 
Other Poems, etc., New Readers Press) have 
begun to produce books of original poetry 
for the adult new reader. 

Another element missing from current 
literacy practice is the determination of in- 
dividual reading in' ..rests. Heathington and 
Koskinen (1982) ck t .:ed an inventory with 
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three headings: 

I would like to read about . . . 
I would like to read . . . 
I need to read . . . 

Specialists agree that choosing reading 
materials is part of becoming a good reader. 
As instructors, we regularly select print ma- 
terials which interest us. Olmann (1993), 
states: "Real world readers do not wait for a 
teacher to tell them what to nsad. They read 
what interests them, what suits their pur- 
pose" (p.648). Literacy instructors need to 
give students more opportunities to select 
reading which interests them, in order to 
develop recreational reading as a lifelong 
habit. 

Some methods and materials for adult 
readers 

• Methods for teaching adults 

Since most adult educators were trained 
as elementary or secondary teachers, they 
are inclined to view their students as "tall 
. children" or "older kids." These instructors 
come into the literacy classroom with the 
same approaches they used in the public 
school classroom. They fail to notice that 
the adult student is not a big kid but an 
individual with personal, family, and work 
responsibilities. Michael Evans (1992) em- 
phasizes the need for adult education for 
adult learners. He points out that: 

"As adults, these students benefit from 
an androgogical perspective that begins 
with an understanding of adult needs. In 
defining the term androgogy as the art 
and science of teaching, adults, Malcolm 
Knowles assumed that task was funda- 
mentally different from traditional peda- 
gogy, which literally means 'to lead a 
child'." (p.31) 

Adult educators need to see themselves 
not as teachers, presenting information to 
be learned by the students, but as partners. 
Amy Rose (1994) describes a partnership in 
which adult educators participate as equals, 
helping learners to move and to change 
(p.6). Adult educators should be guides, wlj^ 
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are there to meet individual goals, to intro- 
duce students to new dimensions, and to 
help adults become lifelong learners. 

All teaching methods used with adults 
must be geared to preserving the dignity of 
the student. While children are routinely 
called upon to read out loud, adults should 
never be put on the spot in such a manner. 
Many adult students are extremely sensitive 
about their weaknesses. If their deficits are 
revealed to the group, they may be suffi- 
ciently embarrassed to avoid coming to class 
again. R. Baird Shuman (1989) writes in the 
Journal of Reading about the mistake of ask- 
ing each student to read aloud in class. He 
encourages instructors to seek volunteers to 
read who are comfortable with participating 
in this manner. When the teacher and stu- 
dent are partners, the student is not ever put 
in a subordinate position. 

Adults should be actively involved in their 
learning activities, and a lecture approach is 
generally discouraged. Many adults come to 
class at night after a full day of work. Placed 
in a lecture class, it is likely that some will 
tune out completely, while others may actu- 
ally fall asleep. Active classes, with collabo- 
rative projects, engaging discussion, and 
hands-on activities are most likely to engage 
the weary adult. McAndrew (1993) encour- 
ages teachers to foster cooperative learning 
situations in which students help each other 
to grow under the instructor's guidance. 

• Schedules for adults 

Children are full-time students who have 
all day to learn, while adults are part-time 
students who have a multitude of time con- 
straints. Therefore, class schedules must be 
varied, offering both day and night sessions. 
Educators who conscientiously plan for cl ass 
should require commitment to consistent 
attendance. However, emergencies do arise, 
and educators must recognize that adults 
regularly deal with a myriad of variables. 
Understanding that the adult's work sched- 
ule and family commitments may change, 
Michael Evans (1992) encourages the in- 
* ^structor to be flexible: "We meet in the 
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evenings, four times a week. Some students 
attend all classes; some come whenever their 
schedule allows" (p. 31). Alternatives some- 
times need to be provided for independent 
study or tutor support for the student in a 
crisis situation. 

• Structuring the adult class 

Once the adult student is in class, the 
adult educator must be highly focused on 
maximizing every minute of instructional 
time! The class period must be highly struc- 
tured to create a nonthreatening environ- 
ment, in which it is safe for the student to 
take risks. Instructors need to get to know 
their students well so that they can gear 
instruction to individual needs and interests. 
In listing tested techniques for teaching 
adults, Peter Murk (1993) suggests: 

• using questioning techniques of all 
types. 

• providing a general overview of the 
material to be learned. 

• allowing sufficient time for informa- 
tion to be processed. 

• expecting that at least one new idea, 
concept, or perception will be learned by 
each student in every class period. 

• setting clear purposes/goals before any 
listening, viewing, or reading. 

• using warm-ups such as brainstorm- 
ing, vocabulary pretests, and clarification of 
expectations before a learning activity. 

• spacing out practices with the same 
material. 

• giving both written and oral direc- 
tions. 

• encouraging self-talk rehearsals before 
engaging in an activity. 

• using visual imaging techniques for 
remembering important concepts. 

• using multisensory means for both pro- 
cessing and retrieving information. 

He concludes that a variety of review and 
reflection strategies should be employed to 
bring closure to each session (Murk, 1993, 
p.26). After each activity, the adult should be 
assisted in evaluating the experience. 
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• Using the adult's own words 

When many adult students first entered 
school, they were faced with a formal spoken 
English which was unlike their spoken lan- 
guage. It was extremely difficult for students 
who spoke a regional or cultural dialect to 
relate to the language used in class. Adult 
teachers need to model correct grammar 
and pronunciation, but they must also re- 
spect the environment in which the student 
is living. Victoria Purcell-Gates (1993) de- 
scribes an Appalachian woman from a family 
of nonreaders who sought literacy instruc- 
tion but had been hampered by her "hill- 
billy" language. The student herself reported: 
"That'swhyitwasalittlehardformestartin' 
to like . . . sound my words out . . . ' cause I talk 
different . . . 'cause I'm, you know . . . coun- 
trified" (p.211). All functionally illiterate 
adults are cultural beings, and in many cases, 
it is their culture and their spoken language 
which has prevented them from acquiring 
adequate reading and writing skills. A holis- 
tic literacy approach respects the student's 
language as part of her culture. It begins by 
validating the student's own language and 
teaching the individual to write and read 
words exactly as they are spoken, then moves 
gradually toward conventional writing and 
reading. Fingeret (1991) concurs that cul- 
tural and linguistic diversity must be cel- 
ebrated, and incorporated into the learning 
experience. 

• Appropriate materials 

Adult literacy students did not learn to 
read well when they were exposed to tradi- 
tional materials such as basal readers when 
they were children. Literacy programs which 
offer "adult" series involving standard sto- 
ries and workbooks are doomed to failure. If 
this approach did not work for our students 
when they were younger, it is not likely to 
work for them as adults. Materials must 
capture each particular adult's interest and 
motivate this student to learn. The adult is in 
class because she needs to learn. It is the role 
of the instructor to bypass a traditional, 
sequential instruction and zero in on the 
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student's immediate needs. Amy Rose (1993) 

emphasizes that: 

"Many workplace literacy programs build 
on this approach. Using a literacy audit, 
they analyze work environments to as- 
certain the environmental context of the 
literacy requirements of a particular 
agency. They break down these needs . 
into appropriate units and teach the re- 
quired skill." (p. 5) 

This is indeed a start — an effort to give 
the student skills which are of immediate 
use. But, Rose cautions, it is only a start 
because although the new skills help the 
student to succeed in a particular occupa- 
tion, they do not address clients' personal 
needs. If we are to offer true education, we 
must consider the whole person. 

In all adult education classes, it is impera- 
tive to employ real-life materials which are 
appropriate for the age of the student. Writ- 
ingin Adult Learning, PatrickMcCabe (1992) 
emphasizes the importance of using relevant 
materials: 

"It is not appropriate to use material for 
children simply because it is easy to read. 
Some relevant reading materials include 
a driver's manual, religious material, cook- 
books and housing rental agreements." 
(P-20) 

Newspapers and magazines are timely 
and appropriate texts for the adult class- 
room. 

Everything from the directions on the 
box of laundry detergent to the instructions 
on the label of an over-the-counter medica- 
tion can be the basis for a language lesson. 
Allowing students to bring in their own 
"texts" is important. Lessons might revolve 
around reading notes from a child's school, 
following the directions for a craft project, 
or deciphering a bus schedule. 

Evelyn Nunes ( 1 99 1) presents a variety of 
models for evaluating publishers' instruc- 
tional materials. She reports on the 1 3-Pobit 
Model by Lilley and Perkins, the Massachu- 
setts Model, which considers instructional 
content and technical characteristics, and 
the Virginia Model, which includes IS crite- 



ria for educators and a four-point checklist 
for students. Nunes feels that choice of ma- 
terials plays a crucial role in the success of an 
adult education program, and that there 
needs to be a more conscientious attempt to 
make evaluation of materials a planned, sys- 
tematic, and ongoing part of an educational 
program (p. 16-17). 

• Using computers with adult students 

Wangenberg, Thompson, and Levitov 
(1984) suggest using a computer to develop 
language experience lessons. The computer 
suggests a list of adult writing topics to the 
adult reader. After choosing a topic, the 
learner is encouraged to generate words and 
phrases directly on the keyboard. The adult 
student then continues to develop the writ- 
ing and refines the text following prompts 
from the computer. The project described 
in this article also allowed the creation of a 
prototype adult basic education word list. 

Conclusion 

Although suggestions for adults-only 
methods are of infinite variety, the projects 
detailed here provide suggestions of the cre- 
ative approaches a tutor or teacher may take 
in the development of methods and materi- 
als* 
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A. INTRODUCTION 

Fay Bowren (1987) in Khz Journal of Read- 
ing lamented that reading models for adults 
have not been sufficiently researched or de- 
veloped using what is known about the way 
adults learn: 

"Although educators have long recog- 
nized that children are not just small 
adults, there is apparently more difficulty 
in dealing with the inverse conclusion 
that adults are not just merely tall chil- 
dren." (p.208) 

Practitioners in adult education hailed 
the publishing of Malcolm Knowles' The 
Adult Leaimer: A Neglected Species ( 1 97 3 ) as a 
landmark. No educator has had as much 
effect on the field of adult education in 
recent memory as Knowles. Although the 
term andragogy, or a theoretical base specific 
to educating adults, had been used before, 
the relatively new, struggling field of adult 
education adopted it as a buzzword. Before 
Knowles, adult educators had used the gen- 
eral term pedagogy to describe the art of 
teaching to both adults and children. Now 
they had their own field of inquiry; their 
intuitive assumptions about the differences 
in adult learners vs. child learners now had ;i 
name. The theory was compelling. 

In recent literature, criticism has been 
leveled at Knowles and other adult-learning 
theorists for the lack of empirical support for 
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their assumptions. Since adult education 
theorists have tended to base their supposi- 
tions on a college-going population, there is 
some question as to how applicable all the 
theories are to adult basic and literacy edu- 
cation students. 

Heterogeneity of the literacy population 

Of more concern to us as lite racy- educa- 
tion practitioners is the danger of assuming 
the homogeneity of the individuals we serve, 
for if there is one constant in literacy educa- 
tion it is this: Fo?' each individual the?'e is a 
unique pattern of goals, abilities, motivations 
and preferences. No one assumption will be 
correct for all. 

Along widi the last statement comes the 
reality that the literacy population is even 
more heterogeneous than the andragogical 
theorists surmise. We need to be cognizant 
of all the principles of adult learning and to 
develop the wisdom to choose those prin- 
ciples that are the correct fit for the indi- 
vidual sitting in front of us. 

B. SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING 

According to later writing o( Knowles 
( 1 980), adults who are self-directed learners 
both enjoy and benefit from maximum par- 
ticipation in the diagnosis of learning needs 
and in planning an individualized curricu- 
lum to meet those needs. The adult learner 
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views the teacher as the facilitator of learn- 
ing, not as an authoritarian leader. 

Several concepts contribute to this as- 
sumption. First, during the process of matu- 
ration it is normal to move toward indepen- 
dence from authority. What is viewed as the 
disaster of the teen years is really a necessary 
step toward adulthood. Adults have a strong 
need to be self-directing. 

Second, adult learners are armed with a 
vast array of experiences on which to base 
decisions about the learning they need and 
want. Unlike children, adulthood has forced 
them to make hard choices, and they have 
learned that consequences follow both wrong 
and right choices. 

Knowles also believes that adults often 
learn to solve specific life problems and have 
a specific agenda for learning commensu- 
rate with these problem tasks. For example, 
if a worker needs to read a computer screen 
to perform in the technological workplace, 
then the worker sets the logical agenda of 
learning to read whatever may appear on 
that screen. Knowles uses the terms subject- 
centered learning (pedagogy) and performance- 
centered learniyig (andragogy). 

Brookfield (1986) cautions us that 
Knowles may have overestimated the adult 
learner's readiness for self-directing behav- 
ior, and that often the common reaction to a 
self-directing approach is one of resistance, 
confusion, anxiety, and often anger, espe- 
cially among non-middle-class groups. He 
believes that adults pay a high price for 
education in money, time, or both, and that 
they expect the expert/instructor to already 
have determined the best curriculum. 

SharanMerriam (1 987) asserts, along with 
Brookfield, that the concept of self-directed 
learning is improved if we view it as a goal of 
the curriculum and not an assumption about 
the adult learner. Knowles (1980), indeed, 
adds that, even though each adult has a 
strong need for self-directedncss and the 
achievement of a self-directed learning en- 
vironment, this is an advanced step in the 
evolutionary nature of adult learning. 
Brookfield (1986) also comments that 
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studies which support self-directed theories 
are based on research with middle-class, 
white, and highly educated subjects. Few 
researchers have chosen subjects of work- 
ing-class backgrounds, and no researcher 
has yet conducted studies using other cul- 
tural or minority groups. 

It is also important to remember that in 
"true" self-directed learning the learner 
chooses the preferred method, and that 
method may be, and is likeiy to be, that of a 
pedagogical model: the teacher will teach, 
and the learner will absorb. 

Brookfield (1986) makes an essential point: 
"At its heart is the nature of autonomy. 
Hence, self-directed learning is predi- 
cated upon the adults 7 awareness of 
their separateness, and their conscious- 
ness of personal power." (p. 58). 

C. ADULT EMPOWERMENT AND 
LOCUS OF CONTROL 

The dominant population we meet each 
day in our literacy' centers is disadvantaged — 
educationally, physically, mentally, and/or 
emotionally. They were the children in the 
lowest reading groups, separated from their 
peers in resource rooms, required to go to 
remedial-reading classes while the other stu- 
dents got to fool around in study halls. The 
students began to think of themselves as 
different from the norm and quickly learned 
to view themselves as incapable of learning 
since the teachers rarely required difficult 
assignments from their group (Coley and 
Hoffman, 1990). The students learned a 
sense of helplessness which translated into 
inaction and passivity. 

Several studies provide the theoretical 
backdrop to learned helplessness, locus of 
control, and adult empowerment. 

Plotter (1966) speculated that the degree 
to which individuals believe they have con- 
trol over their environment is a strong psy- 
chological factor in the way they see the 
world and, consequently, learn. Rotter called 
this concept locus of control, and divided indi- 
vidual perception of control into two cat- 
egories, internal and external. A person clas- 
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sified as internal perceives die outcomes of 
her behavior to be a consequence of her own 
actions. An external personality, in contrast, 
perceives that outcomes are more likely the 
result of fact, luck, or some outside force. 

Weiner (1985) related the concept to 
achievement motivation. If an individual 
believes she has control of her environment, 
she is said to gain managerial control over 
her existence. This striving for managerial 
control is closely tied to how hard an adult 
tries to learn and how strong her need for 
self-directedness in learning will be. 

The control an adult takes over the learn- 
ing situation is critical to success. The much 
publicized (and criticized) Coleman Report 
(Coleman et ah, 1966) found that the per- 
ception of how much control a disadvan- 
taged student felt she had over the environ- 
ment was closely related to school achieve- 
ment. The report states: "In different words, 
it appears that children from advantaged 
groups assume that the environment will 
respond if they are able enough to affect it; 
children from disadvantaged groups do not 
make this assumption, but assume that noth- 
ing they will do ran affect the environ- 
ment — it will give benefits or withhold them, 
but not as a consequence of their own ac- 
tion" (p.3 2 1). 

As a result, students who exhibit non- 
control beliefs are unlikely to be active learn- 
ers who take responsibility for their studies, 
unlikely to persevere in difficult tasks, and 
unlikely to take risks with new strategies 
which may assist their learning. 

Coleman et al. state that minority stu- 
dents, except Asians, have far less conviction 
than whites that positive action can affect 
the success of the future. When minority 
students buck the trend, however, their 
achievement is higher than whites who lack 
that conviction (p.23). Puerto Rican stu- 
dents demonstrated the lowest control per- 
ceptions. 

Another study with learning-disabled stu- 
dents (Borkowski et al., 1988) found that the 
attribution a student makes for learning is 
also closely tied to risk-taking and active 
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learning. If a mature student is successful at 
a learning task, the student attributes this to 
hard work, ability, or perhaps luck. The 
learning-disabled students in this study felt 
that much of their success was attributed to 
luck. As a result, the students failed to de- 
velop successful learning strategies because 
they saw no pattern to their successes; they 
took fewer risks, and the guesses they made 
were often unrelated to the context. The 
authors found that the learning-disabled stu- 
dent views learning as unpredictable and, 
therefore, develops few strategies. 

Winefield, Tiggeman and Smith (1987) 
studied locus of control with depressive 
adults. They found that as a whole, this 
group tended to react negatively even to 
success and to * *el that any situation, nega- 
tive or positive, is beyond their individual 
control. The researchers also see the charac- 
teristic of factor stability to be a perception 
of depressive adults. For example, although 
unemployment may be a transitory prob- 
lem, especially with well-skilled adults, the 
depressive is likely to see unemployment as 
a permanent state unlikely to change, even if 
finding a job was no problem in the past. 
Antaki and Brewin (1982) see locus of con- 
trol as an essential factor in the diagnosis of 
a variety of psychological disorders and be- 
havioral problems. 

Weiner theorizes the existence of an- 
other personality type in which individuals 
feel that an event is under their control, have 
the abilities necessary to make positive 
changes, butdeliberateiy choose not to take 
positive action. This individual who chooses 
passivity chooses failure. The individual 
"knowingly, recklessly, or negligently" de- 
cides not to take action which would lead to 
a better outcome (Weiner, 1985, p.554). 
Weiner cites causes for this personality type: 
economic disadvantage leading to alienation, 
drug abuse, low self-esteem, and perhaps 
masochism. 

Children who have experienced family 
break-up and trauma or children from single- 
parent homes are more likely to be classified 
as external personalities than those from 
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intact homes, attributing success to sources 
outside of their own competence (Gardner, 
1975). 

Many adult literacy programs focus on 
basic education skills and preparation for the 
GED exam. They provide excellent skills 
instruction but neglect to empower the stu- 
dent. In order to learn, th-: adult student 
must believe that he can learn, and that this 
learning can be used to change his life and to 
gai n a sense of control over his environment. 

A project in Montgomery County, Ohio, 
recognizes that women in their classes are 
unsure of themselves as "knowers" and do 
not see themselves as knowledgeable, so it 
provides opportunities for women to over- 
come past failures and use their new learning 
while validating their ideas. In an article 
entitled "ABE Women, Gaining a New 
Voice," Griffin, Sarcyk, Swarts, and 
Youngkin (1993) report that: 

"The Dayton Literacy Project stood apart 
from other classes because it encour- 
aged the ABE women to move out of 
their silence and into new levels of un- 
derstanding." (p.20) 

Women are helped to formulate their 
own agendas for learning so that they can 
gain the strength needed to progress, and 
they are given support for giving birth to 
their own ideas. They are encouraged to 
learn again to speak, to overcome the frus- 
tration caused by years ofvoices telling them 
that they are inadequate as learners. 

D. SELF-ESTEEM AND ADULT 
LITERACY 

Eberle and Robinson in Thistlewaite 
(1983) describe the beliefs of adults who 
could not read. The researchers relate that 
literacy students share two common percep- 
tions: that "anyone who has failed to become 
literate must be a dummy," and "if you can't 
read and write, you must be incompetent in 
other areas as well (p. 16)." Negative mes- 
sages from society and from significant oth- 
ers in their environment, plus the internal 
messages they communicate to themselves, 
become factors in perception of wort^ or 



value. 

Indeed, research suggests that adults, more 
than children, are sensitive to potential fail- 
ure because of negative educational experi- 
ences in their past and because of a fear that 
aging may have lessened their chances of 
success even more. Recent research asserts 
that self-concept and the style with which 
the adult either copes with these messages or 
resorts to defensive mechanisms determines 
whether these experiences lead to psycho- 
logical growth or to continued low esteem. 

Self-concept is a multifaceted construct 
which is often referred to in the literature 
but rarely defined in operational terms. Self- 
concept is variously referred to in the litera- 
ture as self-esteem, self-efficacy, self-attitude, 
self regard, and other related terms. In gen- 
eral terms, self-concept may be loosely de- 
scribed as feelings and attitudes about one- 
self, ranging from strong positive to strong 
negative feelings. 

Positive self-concept is considered to be 
an essential part of mental health and forms 
die basis for an array of functional behaviors 
in adults. What is self-concept? In short, it is 
a pervasive, enduring opinion of one's self, 
or the value an individual places on self- 
worth. 

Self-worth is significant in at least two 
domains of the adult profile: personal satis- 
faction and the ability to effectively function 
within one's world. 

Components of self-concept 

Self-concept entails two components, an 
affective component and an evaluative com- 
ponent. The affective component concerns 
the issue of acceptance or satisfaction with 
the current state of self-concept — in other 
words, how happy or depressed one is about 
his own self-concept. Self-efficacy, or the 
evaluative component, measures how com- 
petent an individual feels in being able to 
control his own life. Both components are 
salient to adult literacy programming since 
it could be theorized that a high level of 
acceptance would lead to decreased motiva- 
tion to enroll and stay in a literacy program. 
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Conversely, dissatisfaction with self-concept 
(a high level of disequilibrium or need, in 
psychological terms) could lead to high 
motivation to change the current life situa- 
tion. Acceptance of low literacy levels and 
acceptance of low self-esteem may be re- 
lated to feelings of powerlessness and a low- 
ering of expectations. The causes of accep- 
tance are various: social expectations, opin- 
ions of significant others, familial style, per- 
ception of personal efficacy, educational his- 
tory, and other causes. 

Influences on self-esteem 

There has been a significant amount of 
research to determine the causes of self- 
concept, positive and negative. In Anteced- 
ents of Self-esteem (1967), a leading study 
conducted in this area, Coopersmith ex- 
plores key developmental factors: intelli- 
gence and competence, personal aspirations, 
childhood trauma, parental attitudes toward 
child rearing, social class, family work his- 
tory, family stability, and parental factors. 
The followingfactors, accordingto the study, 
have some influence on the development of 
self-worth, both positive and negative. 

Overall, development of self-esteem is 
closely related not to societal attitudes and 
status but to how the child is supported in 
close personal interactions. Therefore, so- 
cial status, family income, parental occupa- 
tion, and religious affiliation have little or no 
influence on the development of seif-es- 
teem. In contrast, more personal and imme- 
diate social factors such as the presence of 
the father in the home, a mother's satisfac- 
tion with working, and the individual's own 
work or unemployment are key issues. 

To summarize the findings, children who 
are economically comfortable, who have 
stable lives in which the mother and/or fa- 
ther stay employed, who have parents who 
are self-reliant and satisfied with their jobs, 
and whose parents enjoy high levels of self- 
esteem themselves are likely to have the 
highest levels of self-esteem. In addition, 
when the parents are in a stable, noncon- 
frontational relationship with clear lines of 



authority, the children are likely to exhibit 
higher levels of self-esteem. Finally, high- 
self-esteem parents are likely to value 
achievement while low-self-esteem parents 
are likely to value the ability to be acceptable 
to others, in other words to get along with 
others even when it means a taking a subser- 
vient role. 

When we lookatthecharacteristics which 
individuals exhibit and the influence of these 
characteristics on self-esteem, research finds 
the following to be significant. While physi- 
cal attractiveness seems to be unrelated to 
self-esteem, body strength in males is sig- 
nificantly related to high self-esteem. Intel- 
ligence and achievement in school some- 
what contribute to self-esteem but are by no 
means very important. 

In an emotional (affective) realm, adults 
with high self-esteem tend to have a richer 
emotional life and are more expressive about 
their emotions, whether positive or nega- 
tive. In addition, persons with high self- 
esteem are generally low in levels of anxiety 
while low-self-esteem individuals feel greater 
amounts of anxiety, stress, and tension. Fur- 
ther, greater numbers of high -self-esteem 
individuals are classified by others as "happy" 
than low-self-esteem individuals. 

Finally, as is borne out in many other 
studies, low self-esteem is positively related 
to psychopathology, or poor mental health, 
in the adult. Low-esteem individuals in this 
study were four times more likely to express 
some symptoms of psychopathology than 
individuals with high self-esteem. When 
mothers rated their children on destructive 
tendencies, low-self-esteem children seemed 
more likely to destroy toys, personal items, 
and inanimate objects. In contrast, physical 
aggression against an individual is not re- 
lated to self-esteem. Physical violence is as 
likely to be perpetrated by high-self-esteem 
individuals as by low. 

In terms of relationships with siblings and 
peers, it is fairly clear that high-self-esteem 
individuals ar^ closer to their brothers and 
sisters, regardless of gender, than their low- 
self-esteem peers. This positive relationship 
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extends to close friends as well; the high- 
esteem individual is likely to be competent 
in social interaction in general. The indi- 
viduals with the highest self-esteem overall 
are only children. 

On a final note, the findings suggest that 
parents who are restrictive and who are 
more consistent in their enforcement of 
rules raise higher-self-esteem children; in 
other words, careful restrictions are inter- 
preted by children as stability, consistency, 
and love, while fewer or the absence of 
restrictions may be interpreted as a lack of 
caring. 

Research with literacy students 

Hayes (1988) studied groups of low-liter- 
ate adults and described each groups' pri- 
mary barriers to participation. The group of 
individuals with the highest mean score on 
low self-esteem was characterized as being 
older, having the lowest level of educational 
attainment, and being comprised more of 
males than the total sample. She infers that 
the primary reason these individuals avoid 
basic education is a fear of failure perhaps 
linked to early educational difficulties, and 
maybe too as a result of the perception of 
being too old to learn. Rossman, Fisk, and 
Roehl (1984) also mention fear of loss of 
intellectual capacity as a possible deterrent 
to progress in ABE programs. 

Studies have consistently proved a rela- 
tionship between general school achieve- 
ment and self-concept, and that poor self- 
concept contributes to lowered reading 
achievement (Wattenburg and Clifford, 
1964). But the studies have not supported 
either the chicken or the egg; has poor 
educational achievement resulted in poor 
self-esteem, or has poor self-esteem con- 
tributed to poor academic achievement? 
Indeed, probably both factors are at work 
simultaneously. 

Rossman, Fisk, and Roehl (1984) believe 
that individuals who drop out of continuing 
education, includingliteracy programs, were 
more confused in their self-image and were 
higher in their level of self-criticism. They 



assert that most participants in ABE pro- 
grams are generally negative in self-concept 
because of the value society places on the 
ability to read and write. According to the 
authors, literacy educators must "help adult 
students make contact with their positive 
selves. Adults need to be aware of their 
values, feelings, beliefs, strengths, weaknesses 
and preferences." (p. 3 9) 

According to Boraks and Schumacher 
(1 98 1) adults in literacy education have taken 
an assertive step toward self-improvement 
which may lead to a higher-than-expected 
self-esteem. Unfortunately, that first step is 
not without risk; if the adult is awed and 
disconcerted by the enormity of the learning 
task ahead, positive self-esteem may be mo- 
mentarily reduced and the adult may drop 
out of literacy programs in an effort to "save 
himself" — or to preserve whatever self-es- 
teem remains. 

In Self-esteem; Paradoxes and Innovations in 
Clinical Theory and Practice, publish ed by the 
American Psychological Association 
(Bednar, Wells, and Peterson, 1989), a theo- 
retical model for increasing self-esteem in 
adolescents and adults is suggested. The 
model is based on the following assump- 
tions: 1) that self-esteem is not a fixed at- 
tribute, but rather is "responsive to authen- 
tic, consistent feedback from either the so- 
cial environment or self-evaluations" (p. 1 1 7); 
2) that the natural condition of life demands 
that we face conflict and recognize and ac- 
cept our human imperfections; learning to 
face these threats to our self-esteem form 
the basis for powerful psychological learn- 
ing; 3) that as self-esteem increases, the 
anxiety engendered by threat decreases; the 
converse is also true, a decrease in self- 
esteem increases the level of psychological 
threat. 

Of greatest importance is the belief that 
the "act of coping with personal conflict 
requires risk taking, personal responsibility, 
and willingness to realistically face personal 
issues" (p. 119). When the adult successfully 
confronts the issues, he is moved toward 
greater understanding of self and gains power 
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in the belief that he is able to successfully 
cope, no matter what the world throws at 
hirn. The more events in which the adult 
successfully copes with negative experiences, 
the greater strength is developed to cope 
with even more threatening events, and as a 
result, the greater the increase in positive 
self-esteem. 

Confronting and dealing with negative 
threats increases the internal locus of con- 
trol, or the belief in personal effectiveness, as 
opposed to a sense of helplessness in the face 
of adversity. The opposite, less desirable 
behavior in the face of adversity is denial, 
distortion, or self-deception as a means of 
avoiding the threat and the resultant fear 
and anxiety. The response style the indi- 
vidual chooses is key to either increasing 
self-esteem or staying mired in low self- 
esteem and negative self-evaluation. 

E. LEARNING DIFFICULTIES IN 
ADULTS 

The term 'learning disability" (LD) de- 
scribes problems which individuals may have 
with learning and processing information. It 
refers to difficulties in listening, speaking, 
reading, writing, remembering, and reason- 
ing or problem-solving. The most impor- 
tant impact of the disability is the discrep- 
ancy which is created between the individual's 
potential ability and her actual performance 
(Coleman, 1988). 

Though literacy teachers and tutors ex- 
press concerns about learning disabilities, 
most programs lack adequate diagnostic ser- 
vices and are frustrated by the lack of LD 
staff to work with students who need special- 
ized teaching. It is unrealistic to suggest that 
literacy service provider?; should offer spe- 
cific programs in special education. But die 
regular teacher/tutor can be made aware of 
a student's individual problems and be trained 
in the best methods of instruction to meet 
her needs. 

Profile of the learning-disabled adult 

It is difficult to characterize a typical LD 
studentfor she may have superior abilities in 
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some areas of learning andsevere difficulties 
in other areas. Many of our adult literacy 
students show excellent memory and listen- 
ing skills while exhibiting serious problems 
with reading and writing. 

However, there are a number of charac- 
teristics that are indicative of a learning 
disability. The LD adult may have a great 
deal of trouble with comprehension skills. 
She may read and reread a passage a number 
of times without understanding its content. 
She may guess frequently, substitute inap- 
propriate words, add or delete letters or 
words, and/or transpose letters. 

Some teachers and tutors report that many 
learning-disabled students cannot follow 
what they are reading. They lose their place 
on the page or within the paragraph. LD 
students may have trouble with grammar 
and sentence mechanics. They may have an 
extremely poor visual memory for spelling 
or an inability to sequence ideas. 

While many students appear to have some 
of the difficulties described below, it is the 
degree to which they occur which will classify 
the student as being disabled. 

!• LD adults are oftenpoorly organized, 
both in their personal lives and in their 
approaches to learning. They have trouble 
being on time and are unable to adhere to 
schedules. It is difficult for them to identify 
priorities, and they find it impossible to 
arrange thoughts or items in the proper 
sequence. They may not grasp similarities 
between individual items, and they may be 
unable to link isolated ideas to form unifying 
concepts. 

2* Memory difficulties may hinder learn- 
ing-disabled adult literacy students. They 
may have a good short-term memory but a 
very poor long-term memory. Skills must be 
repeated constantly, and new information 
must be related to concepts which were 
previously learned. 

3. Processing difficulties may also be 
evident in conjunction with the following 
visual difficulties: 

• Sequential: the student copies museum as 
nmsuem. 
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• Perceptual: b is seen as d. 

• Memory: spelling is poor, especially of 
nonphonetic words. These problems are 
evident when reading from the board or 
from the text. 

4. LD adults may possess auditory diffi- 
culties which affect followingdirectionsand 
absorbing ideas from lectures and discus- 
sions. Some examples of problems are as 
follow*: 

• Sequencing: "1984" is heard as "1894." 

• Auditory processing: "Bill of Rights" is 
heard as "pillow fights." 

• Auditory memory: information is not re- 
tained long enough to write it down. 

Also, LD students may have trouble tak- 
ing notes merely because they cannot listen 
and write at the same time. 

5. LD students may have difficulty with 
perceptual motor tasks which combine 
visual or auditory skills writing. They may 
exhibit: 

• poor letter formation. 

• poor special orientation. 

• poor written expressive language. 
Their copying and composition skills may 

be affected by perceptual motor difficulties, 
as well. 

Profile of the adult Attention Deficit 
Disorder 

A number of adult literacy students had 
Attention Deficit Disorder (ADD) as chil- 
dren. Their symptoms persist into adult- 
hood and they are now diagnosed as exhib- 
itinic Attention Deficit Disorder, Residual 
Type (ADD,RT). 

The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of the 
American Psychiatric Association (DSM,III) 
lists the characteristics necessary for a diag- 
nosis of ADD: 

• Inattention: T he individual fails to fin- 
ish what he starts, does not seem to listen, is 
easily distracted, and has difficulty concen- 
trating on schoolwork; as a child, he had 
difficulty sticking to a play activity. 

• Impulsiveness: I Ie acts before thinking, 
shifts excessively from one activity to an- 
other, has difficulty organizing work, needs 



a lot of supervision, and frequently calls out 
in class; as a child, he had difficulty awaiting 
turn in games or group situations. 

After reviewing this profile, Wender 
(1987) notes that most ADD,RT adults ex- 
hibited symptoms of hyperactivity in child- 
hood. They ran about or climbed on things 
excessively, had difficulty sitting still, fidg- 
eted excessively, moved about excessively 
during sleep, and were generally "always on 
the go." 

Some of the teachers interviewed for How 
Adults Read expressed concerns about deal- 
ing with students who continue to wander 
around the room, jiggle their feet, tap their 
pencils, and/or require frequent breaks from 
written work. 

The ADD,RT student may have diffi- 
culty with self-control, always acting first 
and thinking second. He cannot tolerate 
frustration and is likely to act without con- 
sidering consequences of his actions. He 
often interrupts while others are speaking 
(Wender, 1987). 

Wender reports that this type of student 
may exhibit frequent mood swings. He may 
be very reactive . . . becoming depressed much 
more readily and to a greater degree than 
other people. Like the child with ADD, the 
adult with ADD,RT cannot organize him- 
self and is unable to stay on task long enough 
to complete an activity. His short temper 
may impair his relationships with other stu- 
dents and with the teacher. He may overre- 
act to events and become very readily hassled 
or flustered. Such students are inclined to 
"make mountains out of molehills," becom- 
ing easily distressed and sometimes psycho- 
logically incapacitated. Wender states that 
these individuals tend to be bossy, strong 
willed, and stubborn. They are underachiev- 
es at work and have interpersonal difficul- 
ties. Wender concludes that they "... tend to 
be dissatisfied with their lives in general" 
(Wender, 1987,p.l26). 

In discussing attention deficits, Dr. Melvin 
Lcvine states, "The most common compli- 
cation of attention deficits is chronic success 
deprivation" (Lcvine, 1987, p. 122). Thus it 
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is imperative that the literacy teacher/tutor 
focus on developing instruction for the 
ADD,RT adult in which he can succeed. 

Some adults with attention deficits are 
treated with the same stimulant medications 
which are prescribed for ADD children 
(Cylert, Ritalin, Dexedrine). Wender(1987) 
discusses the advantages which can be gained 
from drug therapy. However, it may be 
unrealistic to expect that the typical literacy 
student would be able to afford the cost of 
these medications or would be conscien- 
tious enough to adhere to the careful medi- 
cal testing and monitoring that is necessary 
for effective drug therapy. Therefore, it is 
incumbent on the teacher to focus on educa- 
tional intervention. 

Literacy instruction for the LD adult 
student 

Meyer and Keefe (1990) caution the 
teacher/tutor to be realistic about the goals 
for what they call a "Profile One Learner," 
based on the group types they identified. 
They suggest that up to ten percent of the 
total literacy population may fall into this 
category. 

Upon entering the literacy program, the 
Profile One Learner may not be able to 
write or say the alphabet, and she may not 
know her age, address, or birthdate. She may 
have practically no sight vocabulary, and her 
instructional level may be below first grade. 
Her listening-capacity level may be below 
the second-grade level. Meyer and Keefe 
report that up to 70 percent of these learners 
may have problems with auditory discrimi- 
nation; therefore, phonics instruction will 
be ineffective. 

Although progress will most likely be 
limited for these individuals, they are en- 
titled to a chance to learn. Expectations 
must remain realistic, and instruction should 
focus on basic functional literacy skills. 

Meyer and Keefe (1990) oudine the fol- 
lowing teaching strategies for Profile One 
Learners: 

1. Reading interview: to help find out 
what the learner can read and why he thinks 
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people read. 

2. Reading and beginning writing: ses- 
sions in listening, to develop the concept of 
what reading should sound like, how books 
arc^ read, and what words are. 

3. Language experience stories: as a 
meaning-making approach to reading; in- 
clude dictating, writing, and cloze exercises. 

4. Environmental print book: to pre- 
pare a book of words from the learner's 
immediate environment. 

5. Word banks: to write new words on 
cards; later use in exercises for identification 
and sorting. 

6. Sentence stems: subject and verb are 
read to the learner and she provides a word 
or phrase to complete the sentence; alter- 
nating stems may also be used. 

7. Predictable stories: written with pre- 
dictable patterns so that they are easy to 
read. 

8. Guessing: using contextual and 
grapho-phonic cues. 

9. Nonsense-word substitutions: to 
emphasize that reading is a meaningful pro- 
cess and words should make sense. 

10. Sounding out: giving only initial 
letters of words in context to consider mean- 
ingbefore attempting to sound out the words. 

Meyer and Keefe's strategies carefully 
detail exercises which are appropriate for 
the learning-disabled adult. 

Conclusion 

Many of our adult students are learning 
disabled in some way. Some of them at- 
tended school at a time when special-educa- 
tion classes were not available or in a place 
which did not have such services. Some of 
them werein transient families, movingfrom 
place to place too frequently to ever be 
properly evaluated or remediated. 

Ideally, every literacy provider would have 
staff to properly test the learning-disabled 
student. Each program would have highly 
trained special-education teachers to pro- 
vide instruction for individual needs. 

Realistically, this is not possible, and is 
not cost-effective for typical literacy, ABE, 
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or GED programs. Therefore, programs 
should make every effort to identify the 
strengths of the learning-disabled student 
and to provide instruction using the meth- 
ods in which she is most likely to succeed. 

F. COGNITIVE STYLE AND ADULT 
READING 

Differences in the way we perceive events 
has a profound impact on how we learn. 
Following, if literacy is viewed as an interac- 
tive model in which the skill of reading is 
closely associated with the affective percep- 
tions of the reading act, then the reading 
strategies an adult employs are significantly 
affected by those perceptions. Researchers 
assert that each individual has a style of 
dealing with the world. A fair number of 
researchers believe that styles may be change- 
able and that our style changes to meet 
different stages of life. A few researchers 
believe that styles are basically unchange- 
able after the early years of life. 

These characteristic modes affect more 
than just reading; they are pervasive features 
of the way we move through life. 

It is important to think of these styles as 
separate from cognitive ability. If ability is 
die how much or what of information, then 
style is the how of information (Messick, 
1976). 

Most researchers agree that these styles 
develop slowly through experience and are 
closely tied to personality types. They are 
intertwined with affect, temperament, and 
motivation. According to Messick (1976), 
cognitive styles are not personality types, 
but rather they develop within the personal- 
ity type congenial to the style. 

The style is more pervasive than specific 
learning strategies one might use in a situa- 
tion. Rather, they are "high-level heuristics 
that organize and control behavior" (Messick, 
1976, p.6). 

Although a multitude of styles appear in 
the literature, the following are the most 
commonly studied. 

• Field independence and field depen- 
dence* One of the most widely studied in its 
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relationship to reading and achievement has 
been the dichotomy between individuals who 
ar t field dependent and those who are indepen- 
dent. This concept focuses on the way indi- 
viduals perceive the world, select informa- 
tion, and solve problems. It is the degree to 
which an individual is able to extract or "lift" 
discrete elements from a field of patterns 
(analytic) and the degree to which an indi- 
vidual perceives the world in holistic or 
"global" terms from which it is difficult to 
select discrete items. 

Field-independent individuals are better 
at tasks requiring analysis and differentia- 
tion, whether the topic is understanding the 
punch line of a joke or critically analyzing a 
piece of literature. These individuals can 
remove items from the whole, analyze the 
items, and interpret the items as separate 
from the context from which they emerged. 

As personalities, these individuals are not 
dependent on the group for self-concept. 
They tend to perceive items as discrete from 
the background when the background is 
organized, but in addition, field-indepen- 
dent individuals can also impose organiza- 
tion on a field that is lacking in organization 
so as to perceive it as organized. They can 
better recognize salient details in a passage 
or in oral input. Independents often enjoy 
individual achievement over group achieve- 
ment and enjoy learning through discovery. 

On the other hand, field-dependent indi- 
viduals tend to identify with the characteris- 
tics of the group with which they associate 
and "are defined by their group." These 
individuals are more sensitive to social stimuli 
and have more accurate memory for others' 
faces and names. These individuals are also 
more susceptible to group influence. The 
analytical skills of this group are less devel- 
oped (Witkin, 1977). The individual is un- 
likely to impose structure in a field where 
little exists, tending to assume a role as 
passive observer. They perform best when 
given clear and prescriptive directions in the 
performance of task. 

There is considerable research on the 
relationship between field dependence and 
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reading achievement. In general, research 
supports the assumption that field-indepen- 
dent students are generally more successful 
readers than field-dependent. For example, 
Smith and Standal (1981) found that field- 
independent college students did better on 
general reading tasks than did their depen- 
dent counterparts and that independents 
tended to achieve in overall performance on 
factual and inferential reading tests of com- 
prehension. 

Field-independent students have better 
recall of facts, are faster in response to ques- 
tions (Robinson and Bennick, 1978), and are 
better at categorization tasks (Davis and 
Cochrane, 1982). 

In the area of risk-taking behavior, 
Christiansen et al. (1980) found that these 
dimensions influenced the subject's willing- 
ness to take risks and influenced the subject's 
decisions. In reading, independents were 
better able to recognize inconsistencies of 
text (Lefever and Ehri, 1975). 

The ability to recall oral information was 
higher with field-independent subjects. It 
may be hypothesized that independents are 
more able to structure listening input and 
therefore recall the information more effec- 
tively (Frank, 1984). 

Gluck (1972) observed better main-idea 
comprehension in young readers. Cohn 
(1968) noted better reorganization of pas- 
sage ideas in field-independents. 

Some researchers have hypothesized that 
younger and poorer readers are more af- 
fected by their cognitive-style preferences 
than more mature readers. Mature readers 
have, most likely, developed effective com- 
pensatory skills to cope with reading tasks. 
• Conceptual tempo. The tempo concept 
describes an individual's stable preference in 
the speed of response and the degree to 
which alternative hypotheses are examined. 
Impulsive individuals tend to offer the first 
answer that occurs to them without benefit 
of reflection. Some signs of hyperactivity 
may be present. 

Reflective individuals seem to evaluate 
differing answers and explanations, respond 
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more slowly and, generally, more accurately. 
They are sensitive to the degree of uncer- 
tainty in guessing the correct answer. These 
individuals persevere at tasks and have a high 
standard for performance. 

There is no significant difference in abil- 
ity level between these two types, so the 
behavior is unrelated to general intellectual 
ability. However, in terms of readingachieve- 
ment, the reflective group scores higher on 
vocabulary measures and has a higher mean 
reading level. Identification of main idea, 
recall of events, and detail recall were all 
related to this style (Davey, 1976). Greater 
word miscue rates are characteristic of the 
impulsive group. 

• Locus of control. Loctis of control is the 
cognitive style which reflects the degree of 
control the individual feels he has over his 
environment. Control perception can affect 
the way we approach a problem, the motiva- 
tion to take some action in response, and the 
perception we have of die event after it is 
over. (See also p. 106.) 

G. LIFE CHANGES/LIFE CRISES 

As noted earlier in this Sourcebook, 
Knowles (1980) believes that many adults 
are driven to be self-directing. They engage 
in learning because learning provides more 
information — more ammunition — in the 
struggle to get managerial control over their 
lives. While children learn content because 
they have to (subject-centered learning), 
adults seek learning to solve problems they 
are encountering in their daily lives in hopes 
that further education will solve some of 
those problems. 

Cross (1981) states, "Adult learners a-e 
most frequendy motivated by the pragmatic 
desire to use or apply the knowledge of skill 
... They engage in learning to u take ac- 
tion — do something, produce something, or 
decide something" (p. 84). 

It was once thought thai when an indi- 
vidual reached adulthood, little change took 
place, that basically, adults reached a plateau 
that would alter only as they moved into old 
age. Expected milestones mark the plateau: 
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graduation from school, marriage, birth of 
children, retirement. But according to 
Darkenwald andMerriam(1982), adulthood 
has periods of both stability and instability, 
and life-changing events (expected or unex- 
pected) offer the greatest opportunity for 
personal growth. When a life-changing event 
occurs, the adult seeks to regain stability 
through adaptation to the new situation. 
Educational involvement is one of the in- 
struments of adap tation the adult may choose. 
Knox in Darkenwald and Merriam describe 
the five phases of change: 

1. Prestructure: before the event. 

2. Anticipation: the period when one 
knows chango will take place. 

3. Actual change event: job changing, 
marriage, etc. 

4. Disorganization: the period between 
the change event and the reestablishment of 
stability. 

5. Regained stability: reflects reorgani- 
zation. 

The decision to reenter education is a 
purposeful one, based on the need to be 
comfortable again and in a stable state. Re- 
searchers Aslanian and Brickell (1980) assert 
that 83% of the adults in their survey could 
cite the specific life-changing event which 
precipitated enrollment in education. 

Cross mentions another reason for par- 
ticipation in education: escape. For many 
adults, life can be a lonely existence with 
little opportunity for communication with 
other adults. Some basic-education partici- 
pants enjoy the camaraderie of studying to- 
gether in classes, of meeting weekly with a 
tutor, or of discussing education issues with 
other students. These adults escape loneli- 
ness and the daily routine of life. For others, 
the schedule of literacy classes may mean 
something to anticipate in the upcoming 
week. 

H. LITERACY ACQUISITION AND 
SOCIETY 

Several recent researchers and theorists 
have criticized literacy programs for decon- 
textualizing literacy learning and for sepa- 



rating literacy from community (Fingeret, 
1984; Kazemek, 1984; Freire, 1968; and 
others). 

Paolo Freire is a Brazilian educator who 
proposed a system of empowerment for lit- 
eracy efforts. In his major work, Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed (1978), he describes a literacy 
curriculum very unlike the curriculum fol- 
lowed by the majority of literacy programs. 
Freire sees the literacy teacher as a liberator 
who does not free others (literacy students) 
from the domination of illiteracy but rather 
is a "fighter" in communion with the stu- 
dents in her class. In a dialogue form, the 
student and the teacher practice "co-inten- 
tional learning" in which the teacher learns 
from the student what should be taught. 
Freire describes traditional literacy learning 
as a "banking system" whereby the teacher 
deposits information into the student who 
retrieve? it when it is useful. The student 
does not use knowledge of his own because 
he does not possess it; he possesses only the 
teacher's knowledge. Freire also describes 
some literacy teaching practices as "narra- 
tive sickness." The teacher lectures on top- 
ics of interest only to herself and not to the 
student. 

When Freire describes "code," he does 
not mean letters interpreted as sounds; rather, 
the code is the piece of learning that can be 
assimilated into the learner's reality. As that 
code is assimilated, the learner undergoes a 
change in attitude and is called to action. In 
this sense, literacy is not an end unto itself 
but a stage in the call to action. 

Although much of Freire's work was un- 
dertaken in the slums of Brazil and other 
areas of South America and Africa, some of 
what he espouses is valuable in our day-to- 
day teaching: 

• that the curriculum is ideal when it comes 
from the learner himself. 

• that a literacy teacher or tutor should 
avoid playing the godlike "liberator" and 
instead put as much responsibility for learn- 
ing in the hands of the learner as is possible. 

• that critical thought cannot be stored in 
the learner, that it is a process which must be 
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undertaken by the self. 
• that literacy is only a means to action; the 
action, then, is the object of all instruction; 
that changes in attitude and die willingness 
to make concrete changes in one's life are 
the true goals of literacy education. 

Fingeret makes the distinction between 
individually-oriented programs and com- 
munity-oriented programs. 

Individually-oriented programs seek to in- 
struct the individual toward the acquisition 
of those skills which will help him enter the 
mainstream of middle-class society. Instruc- 
tional materials address housing, banking, 
employment, etc.: in short, those skills which 
would ensure entrance into the mainstream 
of American life. The content is already 
established by the norms of the community, 
not by the student himseif. 

Community-oriented programs are "more 
likely to be advocates of social change, facili- 
tating efforts of individuals to address broad 
community concerns and teaching literacy 
skills as necessary to assist the larger process 
of change" (p. 2 1). Empowerment, the pres- 
ervation of the community culture, and "lit- 
eracy" in the broadest sense of the word are 
all hallmarks of community-oriented pro- 
grams. 

Kazemek also makes the distinction be- 
tween an individual's choice to improve sta- 
tus within his home community and an at- 
tempt to escape that community for a more 
middle-class orientation. The author sees 
the reading process as a part of community, 
not in a decontextualized setting with mate- 
rials which mean little to the individual adult 
learner. He sees the role of the literacy 
teacher/tutor as nonjudgmental of the other 
community's values and, in fact, he views the 
teacher as an advocate, with the student, for 
change in the community in the role of social 
transformers. 

Conclusion 

A kindergarten teacher surveying the 
young faces in front of her the first day of 
class knows well that within her classroom 
exists a variety of skill levels even before 
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readingpractice begins. She knows thatsome 
children have read hundreds of books at 
home, others none. She knows that some 
children will count the cookies on their 
desks and will be ready to add two more, and 
that other children know the number but 
that the concept of adding may be foreign. 
But that kindergarten teacher is the envy- of 
adult basic education teachers because the 
heterogeneity of backgrounds, experiences, 
or emotional involvement in reading is mini- 
mal compared to an adult basic education 
teacher's class. 

It may well be the toughest job in educa- 
tion to give each different adult student the 
type of instruction she desperately needs, in 
an environment which supports her psycho- 
logical growth and ensures that once and for 
all this adult will learn to read. 

I. FAMILY LITERACY 

Definition and goals 

Family literacy programs are interven- 
tions which focus on breaking the 
intergenerational cycle of illiteracy by pro- 
viding appropriate adult education for the 
parent and preschool education for the child. 
They also provide training in parenting and 
interaction with children, thus fostering 
positive attitudes toward learning together. 
Parents who once felt that only the trained 
teacher could help their children become 
empowered to involve themselves in the 
education of their children, and the home 
becomes a place in which education is valued 
(Darling, 1988). Stephen Reuys (1992) de- 
scribes family literacy as an effort: 

# to take a more holistic view of learning, 

# to understand and build upon the broad 
family context for education, and 

# to help both children and adults learn 
through activities that are mutually support- 
ive (p.23). 

It is an effort to provide literacy instruc- 
tion which connects learning to real-life 
experience, while building bonds between 
parent and child. 

Family literacy programs concurrently 
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address two goals of the America 2000 state- 
ment of six performance goals for education 
which were developed in 1989. 

Goal #1 : "All American children will start 
school ready to learn." 
Goal #5: "Every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete in a 
global economy and exercise the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship." (Oliva, 
1992, p.192) 

Impact of literacy 

Success in reading activities is of para- 
mount importance to all children. Elemen- 
tary students are referred to programs in 
special education largely on the basis of 
reading failure, and many of them remain in 
special education for their entire school ca- 
reers (Slavin,Karweit, andWasik, 1992/93). 
They report that failure in the early grades 
virtually guarantees failure in later school- 
ing, while child-centered and family-cen- 
tered intervention with at-risk children can 
make a substantial and lasting difference in 
many cases (p. 11-12). Family literacy pro- 
grams provide parents with both the materi- 
als and the training to help them to stimulate 
their children. 

Breaking the cycle of failure 

Much attention has recently been paid to 
the intergenerational cycle of illiteracy: adults 
who lack basic skills provide educationally 
deprived homes for "at risk" children, who 
in turn fail to succeed in school. After re- 
viewingthe literature, Sharon Darling(1988) 
noted that teachers repeatedly made the 
point that student problems were exacer- 
bated by lack of parental support. Teachers 
need parents to take part in school, to sup- 
port its efforts, and to promote educational 
values at home. However, parents who are 
embarrassed by their own lack of literacy 
skills are often intimidated by the schools, 
and they are very reluctant to become in- 
volved in the educational process. Darling 
states: 

"Uneducated parents often have had no 
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model for buiiding a supportive environ- 
ment for education, and their children 
cannot experience the success of their 
more advantaged counterparts." (p.2) 
Studies have proven that intergenerational 
illiteracy is a long-term problem. High- 
school dropouts become young parents who 
are both educationally and emotionally in- 
capable of guiding the development of their 
children. Many of these parents have such 
poor literacy skills that they are unable to 
obtain a job to support their children, thus 
the lack of financial support combines with 
the emotional stress to provide a signifi- 
candy disadvantaged home environment, and 
"Deprived children ... perpetuate the cycle 
of poverty and of inadequate education" 
(Darling, 1988, p. 3). It is clear that our 
educational system must be changed to place 
a priority on education and remediation for 
the parent, as well as for the child. 

Even Start 

The Even Start program is a Federal 
initiative developed in 1989 to facilitate the 
delivery of family literacy services. Its goal is 
to assist parents in becoming their children's 
first teachers while becoming more literate 
in the process. Furthermore, it serves to 
provide readiness experiences to prepare 
young children for entrance into the el- 
ementary school. Discussion in the Federal 
Register (March 23, 1989) states: 

"Even Start projects must focus on the 
parents and children as a unit include 
activities on which parents and children 
can work together, and provide services 
in the home, if possible." (p.1 21 39) 
The purpose of this program is to work 
with the family as a unit, in lieu of providing 
separate and distinct projects. 

Positive attitudes 

In her longitudinal study of the impact of 
literacy, Anabel Newman (1985) found that 
role models, motivation, and interest had a 
significant effect on the achievement of re d- 
ers who began as at-risk children. Famil'' 
support is crucial to success, and positive 
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attitudes and encouragement to achieve can 
be extremely beneficial to the child. The 
Kenan Trust Family Literacy Program 
Model articulates a number of specific edu- 
cational goals which are formulated to raise 
the educational level of the parent and to 
increase the developmental skills of pre- 
school children, but they also include attitu- 
dinal objectives such as: 

• Enable parents to become familiar with, 
and comfortable in, the school setting. 

• Provide a role model for the child of 
parental interest in education. 

• Improve the relationship of the parent 
and child through planned, structured inter- 
action. 

• Demonstrate to parents their power to 
influence then child's ability to learn. 

• Increase the influence of literacy in the 
home so parents can help their children 
continue to learn when school is not in 
session. 

By providing specific times for parent- 
child interaction, the Kenan Trust enables 
parents to develop a positive attitude toward 
learning and children to develop a commit- 
ment to lifelong learning.B 
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SUMMARY OF THE 
SOURCEBOOK 



It was the purpose of this Source- 
book to provide selected background mate- 
rial for the How Adults Read curriculum. It is 
not an exhaustive review of the literature, 
nor will all aspects of a topic be covered in 
these brief overviews. Its usefulness is its 
humble ability to provide further explana- 
tion and background information for the 
trainer who does not have the time to re- 
search the literature of every topic. 

Clearly, however, this review of literature 
unique to adult reading does assert that 
teaching adults to read is a serious and diffi- 
cult business. The material described here 
demonstrates that: 

• An eclectic approach to literacy educa- 
tion provides the best assurance of success. 



• Each adult is a unique individual who is 
best served in a program which is closely 
adapted to his needs and goals. 

• The adult who is empowered to set his 
own agenda for learning is assured of growth 
in areas not only of reading but in personal 
development as well. 

• The "teacher factor" is the single most 
important element in determining the abil- 
ity to retain an adult in a program and to 
achieve reading success. 

• The best instruction can be provided by 
the teacher who is knowledgeable in the 
areas of adult learning, reading methodol- 
ogy, and psychological and social factors 
which may have an impact on the adult 
student.B 
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alternative assessment. Nontraditional 
measures of student progress in which as- 
sessment is correlated to student goals and 
curriculum. Such assessment should include 
a variety of procedures. 

andragogy. Performance-centered learning, 
generally in reference to teaching adults 
(Knowies). (See also pedagogy.) 

auditory modality. Use of listening to ac- 
quire new information. (See also kinesthetic 
modality, tactile modality ', and visualmodality.) 

cloze procedure. A word-identification 
method in which a word is omitted that the 
reader must identify by deducing it from its 
context. 

document literacy. Using information in 
bus schedules, maps, job applications, in- 
dexes, payroll accounts, etc. (Kirsch, 1989). 
(See also prose literacy and quantitative lit- 
eracy.) 

field-dependent. Description of individu- 
als with less-developed analytical skills. They 
tend to be more susceptible to group influ- 
ence, be unlikely to impose structure in a 
field where little exists, and assume a role as 
passive observer. They perform best when 
given clear and prescriptive directions in the 
performance of task. 

field-independent. Description of individu- 
als who perform better at tasks requiring 



analysis and differentiation; ability to re- 
move items from the whole, analyze them, 
and interpret them as separate from the 
context from which they emerged. 

frustration level. The point at which mate- 
rial is understood at below a 50% compre- 
hension rate and the reader can recognize 
only approximately 90% or fewer of the 
words. The reading will be word for word 
with little integration of meaning. (See also 
independent level and instructional level.) 

functional literacy. The ability to read 
manuals and newspapers, to use the infor- 
mation gained from these sources to secure 
employment. 

independent level. The point at which 
material is understood at a 90% comprehen- 
sion rate and the reader can recognize 99% 
of the words. The reader can understand the 
passage without assistance, (See *\so frustra- 
tion level and instructional level.) 

instructional level. The point at which 
material isunderstood ata 75% comprehen- 
sion rate and the reader can recognize 95% 
of the words. The material is challenging 
but not so difficult as to lead to frustration. 
(See also frustration level and independent 
level.) 

interactive model. Rumelhart's assertion 
that for skilled readers, all process models 
seem to occur simultaneously, allowing for a 
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variety of reading behaviors and strategies 
according to how difficult the material is, 
how proficient the reader, how much previ- 
ous information is known about the subject, 
and a variety of other real-life factors. 

interview. Initial intake and screening of 
students to assess needs and interests and set 
goals. Further interviews at regular intervals 
assess what goals have been met and what 
future strategies should include. 

kinesthetic modality. Use of touch and 
body movement to acquire sensory informa- 
tion. (See also auditory modality, tactile modal- 
ity^ and visual modality.) 

language experience approach. A method 
of involving the student in his own learning 
by transcribing the student's telling of some- 
thing of personal interest, then helping the 
student read and analyze it. 

linguistic approach. Approach to begin- 
ning reading instruction based on translat- 
ing oral language into print using a con- 
trolled vocabulary based on the meaningful- 
ness of language. Originated by Leonard 
Bloomfield in the 1940s. 

literacy. The ability to use printed and writ- 
ten information to function in society, to 
achieve one's goals, and to develop one's 
knowledge and potential (National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress, 1986). 

locus of control. The degree to which indi- 
viduals believe they have control over their 
environment: a strong psychological factor 
in the way they see the world and, conse- 
quently, learn. A person classified as having 
an internal locus of control perceives the 
outcomes of behavior as a consequence of 
actions. An external personality perceives 
that outcomes are the result of some outside 
force (Rotter). 

metacognition. Knowledge about and regu- 
lation of one's own cognition. J ^ Q 



metalinguistics. Linguistic awareness: the 
knowledge and concepts a child or adult has 
developed about language and the way it is 
used in the reading and writing process. 

miscue analysis. Interpretation of oral read- 
ing errors as "good" or "bad" according to 
whether mistaken words accurately reflect 
contextual meaning or not. 

pedagogy. Subject-centered learning, gen- 
erally in reference to teaching children 
(Knowles). (See also andragogy.) 

phonics approach. Approach to beginning 
reading instruction which places a strong 
emphasis on decoding skills. 

portfolio (or writing folder). Alternative 
strategy for measuring student progress in 
which the student maintains a file of dated 
sample notes, lists, drafts, revisions, final 
compositions, and journal entries. The 
teacher reviews the folder periodically with 
the student to assess progress and plan for 
current needs. 

prose literacy. Tasks requiringuse of knowl- 
edge and skills to understand and use infor- 
mation from texts including editorials, news 
stories, poems, and the like (Kirsch, 1989). 
(See also document literacy and quantitative 
literacy.) 

psycholinguistic approach. Approach to 
reading instruction that views reading as a 
communication process in which the reader 
attempts to guess the meaning of a passage 
using the fewest graphic cues necessary. 

quantitative literacy. Tasks requiring the 
student to perform arithmetical operations 
either alone or with information presented 
in prose or document forms (Kirsch, 1989). 
(See also document literacy and prose literacy.) 

reading file. Alternative strategy for mea- 
suring student progress in which the student 
keeps track of books read along with a sum- 
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mary of and reactions to each book. 



schema. The conceptual framework under- 
lying understanding. 

self-knowledge. A personal vision of one's 
ability to complete a certain task; knowledge 
of one's strength or weakness; belief that 
when a task is completed correctly, success 
will be achieved. (See also metacognition, self- 
monitoring, and task-knowledge.) 

self-monitoring. Awareness of how well 
one is completing the taskand, with reading, 
knowing when one is not understanding and 
how important it is to stop and do something 
about it. (See also metacognition, self-knowl- 
edge, and task-knowledge.) 

task-knowledge. The knowledge that the 
task demands; learners know what to do, 
how to do it, and when to do it; they cor- 
rectly judge how difficult the task is and, if 
necessary, change strategies to meet the de- 
mands. (Set also self-knowledge and self-moni- 
toring.) 

tempo concept. Description of an 
individual's speed of response and the de- 
gree to which alternative hypotheses are 
examined. Impulsive individuals tend to of- 
fer the first answer that occurs to them 
without benefit of reflection. Reflective in- 
dividuals evaluate differing answers and ex- 
planations, then respond more slowly and, 
generally, more accurately. 

visual modality. Use of vision in acquiring 
information. Other researchers have also 
included competence in the integration of 
these modalities as crucial to the learning 
process. (See also auditory modality, kines- 
thetic modality, and tactile modality.) 
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A QUICK GUIDE 



to using How Adults Read 



How Adults Read is a curriculum for 
use in staff development inservice programs. 
It is optimally used in a group setting, where 
the opportunity exists for discussion and 
professional interaction. 

• The curriculum includes 20 "Keys," or 
quick overviews, of topics in adult reading. 
Each Key is arranged in the same basic format. 

• The trainer is the most important ele- 
ment in the succec o of the inservice program. 
Although How Adults Reodmzy be used inde- 
pendently, its effectiveness is greatly en- 
hanced in a group setting under the leader- 
ship of a competent trainer. 

• Each Key takes 45 minutes to an hour to 
cover, allowing for ample discussion time. 
Depending on your scheduling, two Keys 
may be covered in a single session. Two is 
the maximum number ofKeys recommended 
for one session. 

• The curriculum does not replace basic 
tutor training; rather, it is intended to supple- 
ment and expand tutor/teacher knowledge 
about the adult reading process. 

• Virtually anyone can serve as the Trainer. 
Basic background information on the read- 
ing process and summaries of selected re- 
search are supplied in the Sourcebook sec- 
tion following the Keys. 

• Each Key session should include: 

— Introduction to the topic, presented 
by the Trainer. 

— Presentation of the Key with the 
Trainer providing additional information 
from the Sourcebook section or from other 
articles or sources. These resources are cited 
in the "For More Information" section of 



each Key. 

— Application of the information by us- 
ing the Teacher Voice, To Consider, and 
Your Voice sections of the Keys. 

— Feedback/evaluation loop to judge 
effectiveness of the Key presentation. 

OVERVIEW OF HOW ADULTS READ 

How Adults Read: A Staff Development 
Curriculum addresses inservice needs of tu- 
tors and teachers of adult beginning readers, 
based on research in the field of adult lit- 
eracy and reading in general. 

The text is divided into two main sec- 
tions: the Keys and the Sourcebook. 

Each of the 20 Keys treats a major topic in 
adult literacy. The first eight Keys cover life 
crises/teachable moments, empowerment, 
motivation, functional literacy, psycho- 
linguistics ("good-reader habits"), experi- 
ential background, error correction, and 
stages of reading. In light of this background, 
the next six Keys discuss teaching methodo l- 
ogy: phonics vs. language-experience cur- 
ricula, comprehension, perceptual modes, 
whole language, metacognition ("self-moni- 
toring") , and self-esteem. These are followed 
by Keys on learning dis abilities and methods 
for teaching adults. The last four Keys are on 
reading for enjoyment, teacher/tutor rela- 
tionships, reader independence, and family 
literacy. You will observe some overlap and 
redundancy among the Keys. This is neces- 
sary so that Keys may be used in isolation. 

The Sourcebook section describes rel- 
evant research supporting the Keys. A full 
bibliography of dl cited sources follows. 
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ABOUT THE KEYS 



to adult reading 



Here are brief summaries of toe 20 
Keys to adult reading, as covered in How 
Adults Reed. 

KEY 1 • THE TEACHABLE MOMENT 

The importance of capturing and sus- 
taining a time of life change when an adult is 
most open to learning 

KEY 2 • EMPOWERMENT 

Why the adult learner's control over the 
learning situation is critical to success 

KEY 3 • MOTIVATION 

How beginning instruction at the 
student's level of success contributes to pro- 
gram retention 

KEY 4 • FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 

How to identify an adult's true literacy 
level through the use of meaningful activi- 
ties 

KEY 5 • GOOD-READER HABITS 

How to help an adult student become less 
print-bound and more meaning oriented 

KEY 6 • PRIOR KNOWLEDGE 

Why what the adult brings to the reading 
process can make a dramatic difference in 
learning progress 



KEY 8 • STAGES OF READING 

How to recognize and gear instruction to 
a learner's developmental stage 

KEY 9 • METHODOLOGY 

How various methods of teaching read- 
ing can merge for greater effectiveness 

KEY 10 • COMPREHENSION 

How to encourage students to seekmean- 
ing instead of merely decode print 

KEY 11 • PERCEPTUAL MODES 

How to capitalize on a person's individual 
learning modalities and preferences in per- 
ceiving the reading task 

KEY 12 • WHOLE LANGUAGE 

How to integrate language skills to gen- 
erate a greater emotional involvement with 
reading 

KEY 13 • SELF-MONITORING 

How and why readers who are aware of 
their strengths and weaknesses can employ 
strategies to increase understanding 

KEY 14 • SELF-ESTEEM 

A look at this complex issue and how it 
relates to learning success for the adult new 
reader 



KEY 7 • PRACTICE, NOT PERFECTION KEY 15 • LEARNING DISABILITIES 

How good readers make "good errors" — An overview of the main types and symp- 

and why it is counterproductive to expect toms of obstacles to learning as seen in adult 

perfection from early reading beginning readers 
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KEY 16 • ADULT APPROACHES 

Recognizing the similarities and differ- 
ences between child and adult new readers, 
and designing instruction accordingly 

KEY 17 • PLEASURE READING 

Ways to help learners extend literacy skills 
to high-interest applications in and out of 
the classroom 

KEY 18 • TEACHER AND TUTOR 

The relationship between the learner and 
an informed, aware, and flexible facilitator 
of learning 

KEY 19 • INDEPENDENCE 

Helping the learner adjust to the liberat- 
ing yet life-altering feeling of newfound 
literacy 

KEY 20 • FAMILY LITERACY 

The critical importance of engaging the 
whole family in the literacy experience 

FORMAT OF THE KEYS 

Each Key includes: 

• An introduction to the topic 

• Explanation, providing detail on the 
Key concept 

• Implications for Teaching, applying 
research to instructional practice 

• To Consider, a section asking the 
inservice participant to think about issues 
presented in die Key 

• For More Information, referring 
participants to other material in How Adults 

AA7 



Read as well as additional resources. (For 
Pennsylvanians, copies of all cited articles 
are available through the state literacy re- 
source centers.) 

• Student Voice, one or more sidebars 
describing an anecdote of actual student 
experience relating to the Key concept. The 
authors interviewed adult students in lit- 
eracy, ABE, and GED classes to obtain the 
examples; however, pseudonyms are substi- 
tuted here. 

• Teacher Voice, an anecdote relating 
a teacher or tutor experience illustrating the 
Key concept. These too were obtained from 
interviews with practicing teachers and tu- 
tors. 

• Your Voice, in which inservice par- 
ticipants are presented with a hypothetical 
teaching situation. Teachers and tutors are 
encouraged to record their responses to the 
challenge. The trainer then leads a discus- 
sion of the various options shared by partici- 
pants, to see how they can best apply the 
implications of the Key concepts to their 
individual teaching situations. 

You may reproduce Keys — or any part of 
the Textbook/Sourcebook — as you need 
them, in any quantity, or provide the com- 
plete Textbook/Sourcebook to each partici- 
pant. ■ 
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PRE-TRAINING STEPS 



Considerations for the program administrator 



DETERMINING STAFF NEEDS 

Polling staff on their interests and inservice 
needs may be more effective than merely 
presenting administrator-chosen inservice 
topics. Research suggests that when teach- 
ers choose how they would like to be 
inserviced, they are more likely to "buy into" 
the process and benefit more from the infor- 
mation presented. 

A negotiated choice between administra- 
tor and staff may mean that the administra- 
tor chooses a list of topics heorshe considers 
worthwhile for the staff but asks the staff to 
do the actual choosing of the topics by rating 
each topic according to their interests and 
needs. 

You may plan a multiple-session inservice 
program using How Adults Read or, if time is 
limited, select only those Keys which would 



be most useful based on staff needs. If your 
staff needs more information in a particular 
area, choose the best Keys to address that 
need, as noted in the chart below. The Needs 
Assessment on the next page may be useful 
as well. You may then duplicate Key pages 
rather than issue books to everyone. 

SELECTING THE TRAINER 

Choosing the most appropriate trainer to 
conduct the inservice is a key issue. One 
avenue might be for the administrator or 
staff-development specialist to conduct the 
first inservices of the year, then solicit staff 
volunteers to take responsibility for the sub- 
sequent programs. 

With the use of this curriculum, anyone 
can be an expert if enough time is allowed for 
preparation^ 



THEMATIC ORGANIZATION OF KEYS 


STAFF NEEDS: 


POSSIBLE KEYS FOR USE: 


Staff need more than phonics information. 


5,6,9 


Staff would like to understand the role of phonics. 


5,8, 11, 15 


Staff would like to explore self-directed adult learning. 


1, 3, 13, 19 


Staff would like to include family literacy activities. 


1, 17, 20 


Staff would like to explore the use of writing in literacy. 4, 12, 13 


Staff would like an introduction to learning disabilities. 


5, 8, 14, 15 


Staff would like reading to focus on meaning 




more than phonics. 


5, 6, 8, 10, 13 


Staff is struggling with retention issues. 


1,2,3,7,18 


Staff would like to utilize new methodology. 


5, 9, 16, 17 


Staff would like more information on the connection 




between the adult as a person and as a student. 


1, 2, 14, 19 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Identify which Keys to emphasize in your inservice program 



What would you like to learn more 
about to better serve your adult student(s)? 
Use this informal questionnaire to identify 
which Haw Adults Read Keys are of greatest 
interest. Each question number corresponds 
to a Key number. 

□ 1. Frequently, some sort of life change 

motivates our adult students to come 
to our program. How can I take 
advantage of the "teachable mo- 
ment" that this change offers? 

□ 2 . Some students seem afraid to try, to 

take any risk or initiative in learning 
to read, as if they have no power 
over their own learning. What can I 
do to help shift: control of the situa- 
tion from me to the student? 

D 3. I know that if things don't stay in- 
teresting, students will drop out of 
the program. How can I be sure I'm 
giving the right instruction at the 
right level in the right way to keep 
students attending? 

□ 4. Just what is functional literacy? I'd 

like to learn more about how to 
meet students' real-life needs 
through the reading instruction. 

C 5. What actually makes a good reader? 
How can I help adult beginning 
readers use the same reading strate- 
gies that good readers use? 



□ 6. I realize that an adult comes to a 

reading program Math a lot more 
background knowledge than a child. 
What are some ways to use that 
background knowledge to boost 
adult students' reading? 

□ 7. Is it necessary to require students to 

read every word perfectly? What 
kinds of mistakes might be all right, 
and how can I concentrate on a 
student's reading strengths instead 
of expecting perfection? 

□ 8. How can I recognize what reading 

stage a student is in? When does a 
person step from the "learning to 
read" stage to the "reading to learn" 
stage? 

□ 9. Some say the best way to teach read- 

ing is through phonics. Some say 
language experience, or whole lan- 
guage, is the best method. I'd like to 
learn more about the difference be- 
tween the two methods and the best 
way to teach reading to a particular 
student. 

□ 10. So many adult students get hung up 

on sounding out each letter of every 
word and miss the meaning of what 
is read. How can I help shift the 
focus from decoding to compre- 
hension? 

Continued 
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□ 11. Certain students seem to learn bet- 

ter by seeing, some by hearing, some 
even by touching or moving. Are 
there ways to identify these differ- 
ences and build on them? 

□ 12. I hear a lot about the "whole lan- 

guage" approach. What's it all about 
and can it work with my adult stu- 
dent? 

□ 13. In my own reading, when I come 

across a word I don't know or some- 
thing I don't understand, I figure 
out a way to deal with it. How can 
adult new readers learn to recognize 
their own reading "glitches" and 
then solve them? 

□ 14. There is so much talk these days 

about self-esteem. I'd like an intro- 
duction to this topic to understand 
more about its relationship to learn- 
ing to read. 



C 17. Reading for enjoyment is such an 
important part of my life. I'd like to 
discover ways to encourage this for 
my student. 

□ 18. I've noticed how important the re- 

lationship is between students and 
their instructors. Fd like to look 
more closely at this relationship and 
how it affects learning. 

□ 19. No one is ever going to be a good 

reader unless they become more in- 
dependent. But that's a big step. 
How can I help students break that 
cycle of dependen cy and foster some 
real adult independence? 

□ 20. The literacy problem is just going 

to continue if our students who are 
parents don't show their lads the 
importance of reading. What can I 
do to help that along? 



□ 15. My adult student is having a prob- 
lem learning to read. Might there be 
a learning disability here? If so, how 
can it be handled? 



□ 16. When it comes to learning to read, 
it's clear that adults are not chil- 
dren. Fd like to learn more about 
the differences between children and 
adults learning to read and how that 
applies in my instructional approach. 1 j Q 
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Considerations for the trainer 



The trainer may choose to follow 
these steps in preparing for the inservice. 

Step 1: Determine which Keys are most 
valuable to your staff (see chart on previous 
page). 

Step 2: Read the appropriate Sourcebook 
sections for the selected Keys and secure 
copies of supporting articles if needed. 

Step 3: Read the Suggestions for Instruc- 
tion section of this guide and modify the 
procedures to your own teaching style. 

Step 4: Fill out the Key Pacing Chart to act 
as a guide as you teach. 

Step 5: Study the Key and take notes on 
supporting information. 

Step 6: Rehearse if you need to. 



SESSION FORMAT 

Here is a suggested outline of instruction 
for the Keys: 

1. Experiential preview. Begin each Key 
with a discussion of a common experience 
related to the Key concept which we, as adult 
educators, have shared. 

2 . Key introduction. Read the Key intro 
(first few paragraphs before Explanation 
subhead) to the group. Then bullet signifi- 



cant concepts on the blackboard with sug- 
gestions from the group. (These significant 
concept words will form the outline for the 
Key presentation.) 

3. Student Voice. Allow one or two min- 
utes for silent reading of the Student V oice. 
Choose a member of the group to take the 
part of the student by first reading what the 
student has said (the information in quotes) 
and elaborate by continuing with a few more 
lines of dialogue. 

4. Explanation, First, introduce any Key 
terms that may be unfamiliar to the group. 
Explain that the summary of information 
under the Explanation subhead is for their 
review at a later time or for the instructor to 
refer to for specific points, and is not to be 
read in its entirety at this time. Following 
the Key concepts you wrote on the board, 
present as much information as you choose 
from the narrative and/or from the relevant 
Sourcebook material that follows the Keys. 

5. Summary of Explanation. After pre- 
senting the Explanation, ask a member of 
the group to summarize the Key informa- 
tion. For variety, you may: 1) ask each group 
member to explain the Key concepts to the 
person sitting next to him or her, 2) form a 
triad group and relate the key concept to 
triad members, or 3) take a minute to write 
a one-line summary of the Key issue on a 
piece of paper. 

Continued 
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6. Implications for teaching. First, ask 
the group to discuss in what ways this infor- 
mation may affect their teaching or the prac- 
tices and procedures of their literacy pro- 
grams. Then refer to the Implications for 
Teaching in the Key. As a group, decide 
which implications are most critical. 

7. Teacher Voice, To Consider, and 
Your Voice, These may be covered in triad 
discussion groups or as a whole group. If 
working in triads, each group chooses a 
spokesperson to report the triad's consensus 
to the whole group. Have participants si- 
lently read the Teacher Voice section of the 
Key, then tell the person sitting next to them 
(or the group a whole) what strategies the 
teacher in theTeacher Voice used to address 
the problem at hand. The instructor may 
choose one or more questions from the To 
Consider section oftheKeyfbrwhole-group 
discussion. (Depending on time, 
prediscussion may be initiated in triads, with 
the spokesperson reporting.) For the Your 
Voice section ';f the Key, the triad or whole 
group shares tnougl and ideas. If working 
in triads, the spokesperson takes notes on 
the discussion and briefly reports to the 
whole group.B 



An outline worksheet 
for the trainer to use to 
map out a How Adults 
Read Key session 



KEY PLANNER 



for the trainer 



KEY # 



TITLE: 



1. Experiential Preview 


- 


2. Key Introduction 
• Significant concepts 




3. Student Voice (role-play) 




i • jCyXpj.anau.on notes 
• Terms introduction 


Terms: 


• Text concepts 


Concepts from Text: 


• Supplemental information 


Supplemental: 


5. Explanation summary 




6. Implications for teaching 
• As written 




• Teacher-generated 
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DATE: 



To: 



Please invite your instructional staff to attend 
A FREE INSERVICE PROGRAM PRESENTING 



HOW ADULTS READ 



A Staff Development Curriculum 



Date: 

Time: 

Place: 



This 353 project has involved extensive research into the adult 
reading process. It has examined the methods and materials currently 
being used in adult literacy programs. From this research, a staff 
development curriculum has been designed which we would like to 
present to you. 

We look forward to sharing this material and we hope you that you can 
join us for this workshop. 



Kindly reply to: 
Phone: 
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A reproducible form for 
participants to use to 
evaluate a complete 
Haw Adults Read 
inservice program 





VERY MODERATELY 
WELL WELL 



NOT 
WELL 



1. Relevance: How well did these topics 

relate to your teaching situation? 

2. Clarity: How clearly was the material 

presented? 

3. Depth: How thoroughly were the 

topics covered? 

4. Discussion: How effectively was the 

discussion handled? 

5. What specific aspects of this program will be most useful to you in your teaching? 



6. What other topics would you like to see included in this inservice? 



7. How could this presentation be improved? 



8. What is the best length of time for this presentation? 

9. What other questions should be included on this form — and how would you answer them? 
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A reproducible form for 
participants to use to 
evaluate a single Haw 
Adults Read Key session 



SESSION EVALUATION 



How Adults Reafd: A Staff Development Curriculum 



EVALUATING 

KEY # 



VERY MODERATELY NOT 
WELL WELL WELL 



1. Relevance: How well did the topic(s) 
relate to your teaching situation? 

2. Clarity: How clearly was the material 
presented? 

3. Depth: How thoroughly was the 
topic covered? 

4. Discussion: How effectively was the 
discussion handled? 



5. How could this presentation be improved? 



Thank you for your input! 

ID 6 
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ABSTRACT 



Title: Second Wind: Republishing Important Staff Development Projects to Reach 
More Adult Educators 

Project No. 99-4022 Funding: $21,239 

Project Director: Tana Reiff Phone: (717) 299-8912 

Contact Person: Same 
Agency Address: 

New Educational Projects, Inc. 

P.O. Box 182 

Lancaster, PA 17608-0182 

Purpose: To republish How Adults Read: A Staff Development Curriculum, and to 
reprint between one and four projects republished under previous Second Wind 
project grants. 

Procedures: Updated, modified, redesigned, and repackaged How Adults Read, with 
the authors, Judith Rance-Roney and Jane Ditmars. Provided 1,000 copies of Text- 
book/Sourcebook and 200 copies of Trainer's Guide to State Literacy Resource 
Centers for distribution. Also analyzed need for, produced new originals, and re- 
printed in proportional quantities the following earlier Second Wind projects: 
Changes: Coping Skills for Adults, PROUD Adult Readers, and Work Adjustment 
Workshop. These too were provided to the Resource Centers for distribution. 

Summary of Findings: No findings as such. The main product, How Adults Read, 
contains the results of new literature search. All of this project's products demonstrate 
accomplishment of its goals. 

Comments: Substantial unanticipated time was expended by both the Project 
Director and the two authors who consulted on the project. 

Products: 

New products: 

1 ,000 copies: How Adults Read: A StaffDevclopment Curriculum - Textbook and 
Sourcebook (140pp) 

200 copies: How Adults Read: A StaffDevelop?nent Curriculum - Trainer's Guide 
(16pp) 
Reprinted products: 

400 copies each of five titles (total 2,000): Changes: Coping Skills for Adults 
200 copies: Learn Together 

4S0 copies each of four titles (total 1,800): PROUD Adult Readers 
200 copies: Work Adjustment Workshop 

Descriptors: 1 R 1 
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INTRODUCTION 



Second Wind: Republishing Important Staff Development Projects to Reach More Adult 
Educators was a staff development project funded under Section 353 of the Adult 
Education Act. It consisted of two components: republishing an outstanding Section 
353 project from 1990, How Adults Read: A Staff Development Curriculum, and 
reprinting between one and four projects that had been developed under previous 
Second Wind republishing grants. 

Toward those goals, the project accomplished die following objectives: 

1 . Redesigned and repackaged How Adults Read: A Staff Development Curriculum by 
producing an entirely new graphic layout and consolidating four separate 
volumes into two, one for staff inservice participants and one for the inservice 
trainer/facilitator. 

2. Employed the expertise of the original producers of How Adults Read in 
reviewing the entire repackaging effort. 

3 . Conducted a Train the Trainer Workshop for How Adults Read at Pennsylvania's 
Adult Education Midwinter Conference. 

4. Formally and informally assessed the relative value of reprinting four existing 
products {Changes: Coping Skills for Adults, The P.R.O. U.D. Adult Readers, Learn 
Together, and Work Adjustment Workshop), supplies of which had been quid Jy 
depleted after wide free distribution through the State Literacy Resource 
Centers, and apportioned budgeted funds for reprinting based on die results of 
diat assessment. 

5. Reprinted the aforementioned projects in quantities relative to assessed needs. 

6. Publicized the availability of the newly republished materials. 

These activities were conducted between July 1 , 1993, and June 30, 1994. Project 
Director was Tana ReifT. The authors of How Adults Read, who were closely involved 
in the project, were Judith A. Rance-Roney, Ed.D., Director of English as a Second 
Language and Director of the Tri-Valley Literacy Regional Staff Development 
Center at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Jane W. Ditmars, M.Ed., 
Coordinator oftheTri-Valley Literacy Regional StaffDevelopment Center at Lehigh 
University. Assistance with the reprint component of the project was Cheryl Harmon 
at the AdvancE State Literacy Resource Center in Harrisburg. 

The audience for this report and the publication produced by this project would 
be adult literacy program administrators and staff who are involved in staff develop- 
ment. 

Copies of this report as well as the project's publications are filed with the 
Pennsylvania State Literacy Resource Centers, Pennsylvania Department of Educa- 
tion. Copies of all the products are available to keep while the supply lasts. The 
addresses of the resource centers are as follows: 
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AdvancE 

Pennsylvania Department of Education Resource Center 
333 Market Street, 1 1th Floor 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
(717) 783-9192 
1-800-992-2283 (in PA) 

Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy Resource Center 
5347 William Flynn Highway (Route 8) 
Gibsonia, PA 15044 
1-800-446-5607, ext. 2 16 (in PA) 
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THE PROJECT 



A. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



The primary component of this project, repackaging How Adults Read: A Staff 
Development Curriculum^ was proposed because the original 1990 version of it was one 
of the most frequently requested materials frGm Pennsylvania's State Literacy Re- 
source Centers but, because it was typewritten and in four separate volumes, it was 
unwieldy and less usable than it might be with a major redesign. The Resource Centers 
had already reprinted the project, yet the supply of available copies had reached a very 
low level and these third-generation copies were not ideally readable. Further, the 
original How Adults Read was a valuable source of information on adult reading since 
it represented a major search of the literature on that subject. Not only was generally 
considered a definitive literature review on adult reading, but it was the only product 
of its nature to be designed as a turnkey staff development curriculum; as such, it 
needed to be updated in order to remain current and viable. 

The secondary component of this project, reprinting selected products of earlier 
Second Wind repackaging projects, was proposed because giveaway supplies of these 
materials through the State Literacy Resource Centers had been almost completely 
depleted while demand for them remained strong. These products are described as 
follows: Changes: Coping Skills for Adults \s a set of five illustrated worktexts on common 
problems in adult students' lives. The P.R.O.U.D. Adult Readers are four collections of 
illustrated student writings with accompanying language activities. Learn Together is 
a boxed set of 75 photocopy masters of intergenerational literacy and numeracy 
activities. Work Adjustment Workshop is a personal employment adjustment instruc- 
tional program for facilitators to use with adults who have special learning needs. After 
assessing the relative value of reprinting each project and calculating future need based 
on past distribution, the money budgeted in this Second Wind project for reprinting 
these materials was proportionally allocated. As it turned out, all four products were 
reprinted, in varying quantities. 



B. PROCEDURE: REPRINT COMPONENT 



The reprint component will be described here first since it was straightforward and a 
smaller effort than the How Adults Read component. 

The Project Director visited the AdvancE State Literacy Resource Center at the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education in Harrisburg. Cheryl Harmon of AdvancE 
reviewed with her the figures of how many copies of each of the four titles in question 
had been distributed since their publication and how many copies remained in stock. 
Ms. Harmon offered subjective advice as to how useful it would be to reprint each title. 
She suggested ideal quantities, that is how many copies of each title she projected 
would be distributed in the next three years or so if they were available. She and die 
Project Director also discussed ways in which printing costs could be cut on each title, 
to enable more copies to be printed within the same budget limitations. These 
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included using lower-quality cover stock, packaging Learn Together in envelopes 
instead of custom flat boxes, using standard rather than custom color inks, using 
stitches instead of spiral binding for Work Adjustment Workshops etc. 

The Project Director also conferred with a printer's representative. Together, 
they tried a variety of what-if scenarios on the printer's computer to test the 
comparative costs of reprinting using papers and inks of various types. The printer's 
representative also suggested using high-speed copying for most of the pieces, rather 
than more expensive offset printing. 

The Project Director then compiled all of this data and worked out quantities, 
paper stocks, inks, binding, and other variables, based on the input of both Ms. 
Harmon and die printer's representative. 

Final quantities ordered for each product were as follows: 
400 copies each of five titles (total 2,000): Changes: Coping Skills for Adults 
200 copies: Learn Together 

450 copies each of four titles (total 1,800): PROUD Adult Readers 
200 copies: Work Adjustment Workshop 

Also, hew laser output was produced for each product before the reprinting was 
done. Since the earlier repackaging projects were completed, the contractor acquired 
a 600dpi laser printer. The Project Director felt it was critical to take advantage of this 
improved output resolution so she opened each existing computer file, made minor 
modifications as needed, and ran new output through the 600dpi printer. 

As each reprint product was completed (at various times due to the revenue 
schedule), it was delivered to AdvancE. 

The evaluation of the reprint component of this Second Wind project was the 
process of apportioning the printing budget among the four products. Any further 
evaluation was considered unnecessary because these earlier Second Wind projects 
were evaluated when they were first republished and because distribution from 
AdvancE to the field was heavy. 



C. PROCEDURE: HOW ADULTS READ COMPONENT 



The procedure for repackaging How Adults Read was much more involved than the 
reprint component. Initially, the Project Director secured computer disks containing 
the original text files from the authors, Judy Rance-Roney and Jane Ditmars. The plan 
was simply to edit these files, create a new page design, and import the edited text files 
into the new page layout. In fact, every step of the process became much more complex 
than originally anticipated. 

First, the original text files had to be converted and "cleaned up" for the new 
product. This was a tedious and time-consuming process, though it was preferable to 
retyping the whole manuscript. Once this was completed, the Project Director edited 
all of the copy, combining the original Textbook, Sourcebook, and Workbook into 
one volume and pulling the original Trainer's Guide out of the original project's final 
report into its own volume. In addition, the Project Director produced a prototype 
page design to be used throughout both volumes of the finished product. Both the 
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edited text files and the prototype design were provided to the authors in advance of 
a face-to-face meeting. 

At that meeting, held at Kutztown University in September, the Project 
Director and two authors first realized that How Adults Read should undergo many 
more content changes than had been planned. The authors did, however, approve the 
prototype design, although that too later underwent a number of modifications . A list 
of tasks for each person at the meeting was delineated, with deadlines for each step. 

At one point during the project year, Judy Rance-Roney humorously (and 
accurately) compared the How Adults Read repackaging project to remodeling a home: 
you replace the floor and see that the walls need paint; you paint the walls and see that 
now the furniture looks dingy; when you're all done you practically have a new home. 
Indeed, although in its completed form How Adults Read appears quite similar to the 
original, it contains many more additions, updates, and other changes than ever 
anticipated. For example, the new Textbook, like the original, is set up in twenty 
"Keys" to adult reading; the new version contains two Keys that entirely replace two 
deleted ones. The authors spent an enormous amount of time researching new 
developments in adult literacy; as a result, How Adults Read contains a great many new 
references. And for the first time, the complete bibliography was published. It 
represents perhaps one of the most comprehensive bibliographies on adult literacy 
research available anywhere. 

The reader of this report would be bored by every detail of the production 
process. Suffice it to say it was extensive. The Project Director incorporated each bit 
of new copy as the authors provided it. This necessitated numerous changes even after 
the first page layout on some of the Keys. 

Jane Ditmars presented a "Mini Train the Trainer" workshop at Pennsylvania's 
Adult Education Mid-Winter Conference in Hershey in February. Qudy Rance- 
Roney was unable to attend due to the extremely snowy weather conditions at the 
time, but she provided thorough notes for the session.) The Project Director 
introduced the Second Wind project, including the rationale and general format of 
die repackaged How Adults Read. Ditmars then led the approximately 36 participants 
through the prototype Key #1 . The session produced lively discussion and a great deal 
of interest in the finished product. The Project Director produced a handout for 
participants, which included the prototype Key #1, one sample Sourcebook page, and 
the entire Trainer's Guide as it stood at that point in the project. Indeed, attendance 
at the session was greater than anticipated (this in bad weather and scheduled as the 
last session on Wednesday evening) and there were not enough handouts to go 
around. From our point of view, the session was most valuable for the feedback it 
produced, which could be immediately applied during the development of die 
product. As a result, the Project Director changed several of the Key titles and text 
language to be more accessible to a relatively lay audience, and added a needs- 
assessment page to the Trainer's Guide to assist programs in identifying which Keys 
to cover if they could not afford enough inservice time to complete all twenty. A copy 
of die session evaluation results is attached. Average reactions were all above average, 
with several participants rating the session at the highest levels. 
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Following the conference, the How Adults Read component of this Second Wind 
project was far from complete. The authors still had a great deal of new information 
to locate, write, organize, and provide to the Project Director. The Project Director 
had to edit and incorporate all these changes and lay out the entire two books. Many 
delays occurred throughout this time, due to a variety of factors: the Project Director 
was involved in another very demanding 353 project, as well as a major writing project 
and other, smaller projects; the project was mired in financial requirements, including 
fiscal audits from two previous project years that consumed an inordinate amount of 
the Project Director's time; Rance-Roney was completing her doctoral dissertation 
and a number of other high-priority assignments at Lehigh University; etc. Mostly, we 
simply wished to do everything we could to make the finished product as good as 
possible, and this took time for three people to coordinate and produce. 

In early June, five months later than scheduled, the final version of the product 
was ready for the authors' last review prior to printing. Finally, in mid-June, both the 
Textbook/Sourcebook and Trainer's Guide went to the printer. There, more delays 
occurred, as the printer preferred to output directly from disk (rather than frorahard- 
copy originals). Together we had to resolve a series of system compatibility problems 
in order to do it that way. The final product was not actually delivered until August 3. 

This series of delays, all in the name of quality, did, we feel, result in a far superior 
product than perhaps was proposed. The delays did not, however, allow enough time 
to externally evaluate the final product. A survey card was to have been enclosed in 
copies of the product, which was to have been distributed in March. The user survey 
was not done because by August, when the product was ready, it was too late to allow 
time for receiving responses. We regret the lack of formal external evaluation; 
however, we feel that the boundless dedication and involvement of the authors, the 
ongoing refinement of the content, and the emphasis on accuracy and quality by all 
three persons involved in this project serve as a de facto internal evaluation/quality- 
control effort, which was indeed part of the planned evaluation of this project. 

The availability of the product was publicized through letters covering sample 
copies to directors of the nine Regional Literacy Staff Development Centers in 
Pennsylvania and through a press release to What's the Buzz?, Pennsylvania's adult 
basic and literacy education newsletter. We expect additional dissemination publicity 
through Pennsylvania's two State Literacy Resource Centers. In addition, we expect 
How Adults Read to be submitted to the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education, through which national dissemination will take place via 
microfiche copies of the product. 



D. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Because the nature of this project was publication of materials which had already been 
published and evaluated, and because of the late release of the new How Adults Read, 
no conclusions have been drawn regarding their content or value. 

The only conclusion that might be indicated here would be that a publishing 
project such as the repackaging of How Adults Read is a major effort if a quality product 
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is the expected outcome. The budget for this project was inadequate for the time 
expended, though through a dedicated, cooperative effort we feel we have produced 
a quality product. 

The recommendation, then, would be for publishing and republishing projects 
to be adequately funded so that products will be usable and accessible. Doing this will 
require the contractor to first request an adequate budget and then for the funding 
agency to grant the requested money. 

Even better, materials of the caliber of How Adults Read should be published 
commercially. Currently, the procedure for commercially publishing materials pro- 
duced under Section 353 grants is so complicated as to render this option effectively 
impossible. 

Further, we believe it was appropriate to have provided a substantial number of 
copies of the final products so that free copies can be disseminated to practitioners in 
the field. We feel that our products are used more extensively because they are not just 
loan copies. 

One copy each of How Adults Read: A Staff ^Development Curriculum - Textbook and 
Sourcebook and How Adults Read: A Staff Development Curriadtmt - Trainer's Guide are 
attached to this report. Copies of the materials produced by the reprinting component 
of this project are not attached but have been supplied to and are available from 
Pennsylvania's State Literacy Resource Centers. Those contact addresses are listed on 
page three of this report. 

Questions regardingthe contents of How Adults Read should be directed to Judith 
Rance-Roney and Jane Ditmars, whose addresses are listed in the Textbook/ 
Sourcebook. Questions and comments regarding the production of the materials 
described here should be directed to Tana Reiff, Project Director, through New 
Educational Projects, Inc. ■ 
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